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The Man Who Knew Too Much 





ALEXANDER BARON 


I FIRST met Private Quelch at the training depot. 
A man is liable to acquire in his first week of Army life 
—together with his uniform, rifle and equipment—a nick- 
nanie. Anyone who saw Private Quelch, lanky, stooping, 
frowning through horn-rimmed spectacles, understood 
why he was known as the Professor. Those who had any 
doubts on the subject lost them after five minutes’ con- 
versation with him. 

I remember the first lesson we had in musketry. We 
stood in an attentive circle while a sergeant, a man as 
dark and sun-dried as raisins, wearing North-West 
frontier ribbons, described the mechanism of a Service 
rifle. 

‘The muzzle velocity, or speed at which the bullet 
leaves the rifle,’ he told us, ‘is well over two thousand 
feet per second.’ 

A voice interrupted. “Two thousand, four hundred and 
forty feet per second.’ It was the Professor. 

‘That’s right,’ the sergeant said without enthusiasm, and 
went on lecturing. When he had finished, he put ques- 
tions to us; and, perhaps in the hope of revenge, he turned 
with his questions again and again to the Professor. The 
only result was to enhance the Professor’s glory. Tech- 
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nical definitions, the parts of the rifle, its use and care, he 
had them all by heart. 

The sergeant asked, “You had any cane before?” 

The Professor answered with a phrase that was to be- 
come familiar to all of us. “No, Sergeant. It’s all a matter 
of intelligent reading.’ 

That was our introduction to him. We soon learned 
more about him. He saw to that. He meant to get on, he 
told us. He had brains. He was sure to get a commission, 
before long. As a first step, he meant to get a stripe. 

In pursuit of his ambition he worked hard. We had to 
give him credit for that. He borrowed training manuals 
and stayed up late at nights reading them. He badgered 
the instructors with questions. He drilled with enthusiasm, 
and on route marches he was not only miraculously tire- 
less but infuriated us all with his horrible heartiness. 
“What about a song, chaps?” is not greeted politely at the 
end of thirty miles. His salute at the pay table was a model 
to behold. When officers were in sight he would swing his 
skinny arms and march to the canteen like a Guardsman. 

And day in, day out, he lectured to us in his droning, 
remorseless voice on every aspect of human knowledge. 
At first we had a certain respect for him, but soon we 
lived in terror of his approach. We tried to hit back at 
him with clumsy sarcasms and practical jokes. The 
Professor scarcely noticed; he was too busy working for 
his stripe. 

Each time one of us made a mistake the Professor would 
publicly correct him. Whenever one of us shone, the 
Professor outshone him. When, after a hard morning’s 
work cleaning out our hut, we listened in silence to the 
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Orderly Officer’s praise, the Professor would break out 
with a ringing, dutifully beaming, “Thank you, sir!’ And 
how superior, how condescending he was! It was always, 
‘Let me show you, old fellow,’ or, “No, you'll ruin your 
rifle that way, old man.’ 

We used to pride ourselves on aircraft recognition. 
Once, out for a walk, we heard the drone of a ’plane 
flying high overhead. None of us could even see it in the 
glare of the sun. Without even a glance upward the 
Professor announced, ‘That, of course, is a North Ameri- 
can Harvard Trainer. It can be unmistakably identified 
by the harsh engine note, due to the high tip speed of the 
airscrew.. 

What could a gang of louts like us do with a man like 
that? 

None of us will ever forget the drowsy summer after- 
noon which was such a turning-point in the Professor’s 
life. 

We were sprawling contentedly on the warm grass 
while Corporal Turnbull was taking us in a lesson on the 
hand grenade. 

Corporal Turnbull was a young man, but he was not 
a man to be trifled with. He had come back from Dun- 
kirk with all his equipment correct and accounted for and 
his pet kitten in his pocket. He was our hero, and we used 
to tell each other that he was so tough that you could 
hammer nails into him without his noticing it. 

‘The outside of a grenade, as you can see,’ Corporal 
Turnbull was saying, ‘is divided up into a large number 
of fragments to assist segmentation——’ 

‘Forty-four.’ 
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“What’s that?’ The corporal looked over his shoulder. 

‘Forty-four segments.’ The Professor beamed at him. 

The corporal said nothing, but his brow tightened. He 
opened his mouth to resume. 

“And by the way, Corporal.’ We were all thunder- 
struck. The Professor was speaking again. ‘Shouldn’t you 
have started off with the five characteristics of ‘the 
grenade? Our instructor at the other camp always used 
to, you know.’ 

In the silence that followed, a dark flush stained the 
tan of the corporal’s face. ‘Here,’ he said at last. “You give 
this lecture!’ As if afraid to say any more, he tossed the 
grenade to the Professor. Quite unabashed, Private 
Quelch climbed to his feet and with the air of a man 
coming into his birthright gave us an unexceptionable 
lecture on the grenade. 

The squad listened in a cowed, horrified kind of silence. 
Corporal Turnbull stood and watched, impassive except 
for a searching intentness of gaze. When the lecture was 
finished he said, “Thank you, Private Quelch. Fall in with 
the others now.’ He did not speak again until we had 
fallen in and were waiting to be dismissed. Then he 
addressed us. 

‘As some of you may have heard,’ he began deliberately, 
‘the platoon officer has asked me to nominate one of you 
for——’ He paused, and looked lingeringly up and down 
the ranks as if seeking final confirmation of a decision. 

So this was the great moment! Most of us could not 
help glancing at Private Quelch, who stood rigidly to 
attention and stared straight in front of him with an 
expression of self-conscious innocence. 
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‘—for permanent cookhouse duties. I’ve decided that 
Private Quelch is just the man for the job.’ 

Of course, it was a joke for days afterwards; a joke and 
a joy to all of us. 

I remember, though... . 

My friend Trower and I were talking about it a few 
days later. We were returning from the canteen to our 
own hut. “Well,’ Trower remarked as we passed the 
cookhouse. ‘I reckon that geezer’s had his gob stopped 
for a bit, eh?’ 

I did not answer, but took his arm and pointed to the 
cookhouse. Through the open door we could see the 
three cooks standing against the wall as if at bay; and 
from within came the monotonous beat of a familiar 
voice. 

‘Really, I must protest against this abominably un- 
scientific and unhygienic method of peeling potatoes. I 
need only draw your attention to the sheer waste of 
vitamin values. .. .’ 


We fled. 


From The Human Kind, 1953. 


The Goat and the Stars 





H. E. BATES 


VERY morning, when he came into the town, 

going to school, he would see this large and to him 
discomforting notice, in blue and scarlet letters on a 
board outside the church. It had been there since a 
month before Christmas. “Annual Collection of Christ- 
mas Gifts in this Church on Christmas Eve. Help Us to 
Help Others. No Gift too Large. None too Small. Give 
generously.’ And then, in very much larger, startling 
and to him almost angry letters: “rHis MEANS you!’ 

He was a small, extremely puzzled-looking boy with 
a look of searching determination on his rather thin lips. 
Large brown trousers, which looked as if they had been 
cut down from his father’s, gave him a curious look of 
being out of place in the world. His hair looked as if it 
had been shorn off with sheep shears; his forehead had in 
it small, constant knots of perplexity. There was always 
mud on his boots and, though he did not know it, there 
were times when he did not smell very sweet. 

There was a reason for this smell. His father and 
mother had a small farm-holding of about ten acres two 
miles out in the country. On a little pasture they grazed 
a mare and two or three cows, with a score of foraging 
hens. Outside the house ran a wide strip of roadside 
verge, and here they grazed a dozen goats. It was because 
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of the goats that the boy sometimes created a very pun- 
gent and startling impression. He was very fond of the 
goats and it was his job to tether them on the roadside 
grass every morning and again, if he were home before 
darkness fell, to house them up in the disused pigsty for 
night. He treated the goats like friends. He knew that 
they were his friends. At frequent intervals the number 
of goats was increased, but his father could never sell 
the kids or even give them away. The boy was always 
glad about this and now they had thirteen goats: the odd 
one a kid of six weeks, all white, as pure as snow. 

Every morning when he went by the church the notice 
had some power of making him uneasy. It was the 
challenge in larger letters, ru1s MEANS you! that troubled 
him. More and more, as Christmas came near, he got into 
the habit of worrying about it. The notice seemed to 
spring out and hit him in the face; it seemed to make a 
hole in his conscience. It singled him out from the rest 
of the world: THIs MEANS you! 

Soon, as he walked down from the country in the 
mornings and then back again in the evenings, he began 
to think if there was anything he could do about it. It 
seemed to him that he had to do something. The notice, 
as time went on, made him feel as if it were watching 
_ him. Once he had heard a story in which there had been 
a repetitive phrase which had also troubled him: God 
Sees All. Gradually he got into his head the idea that in 
addition to the notice God, too, was watching him. Ina 
way God and the notice were one. _ 

It was not until the day before Christmas Eve that he 
decided to give the goat-kid to the church. He woke up 
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with the decision, lying as it were, in his hands. It was 
as if it had been made for him and he knew that there was 
no escaping it. 

He had already grown deeply fond of the little goat 
and it seemed to him a very great thing to sacrifice. That 
day there was no school and he spent most of the after- 
noon in the pigsty, kneeling on the strawed floor, comb- 
ing the delicate milky hair of the little goat with a horse 
comb. In the sty the powerful congested smell of goats 
was solid, but he did not notice it. It had long since 
penetrated his body and whatever clothes he wore. 

By the time he had finished brushing and combing the 
goat he had begun to feel extremely proud and glad of it; 
he had begun to get the idea that no other gift would be 
quite so beautiful. He did not know what other people. 
would give. No gift was too great, none too small, and 
perhaps people would give things like oranges and nuts, 
perhaps things like toys and Christmas trees. There was 
no telling what would be given. He only knew that no 
one else would give quite what he was giving: some- 
thing small and beautiful and living, that was his friend. 

When the goat-kid was ready he tied a piece of clean 
string round its neck and tethered it to a ring in the pigsty. 
His plan for taking it down into the town was simple. 
Every Christmas Eve he had to go and visit an aunt who 
kept a small corner grocery store in the town, and this 
aunt would give him a box of dates for his father, a2 box 
of chocolates for his mother and some sort of present 
for himself. All he had to do was to take the kid with 
him under cover of darkness. It was so light that he could 
carry it in his hands. 
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He got down into the town just before seven o'clock. 
Round the goat he had tied a clean meal-sack, in case of 
rain. When the goat grew tired of walking he would 
carry it in his arms; then when he got tired of carrying 
it the goat would walk again. Only one thing troubled 
him. He did not know what the procedure at the church 
would be. There might, he imagined, be a long sort of 
desk, with men in charge. He would go to this desk and 
say, very simply, ‘I have brought this,’ and come away. 

He was rather disconcerted to find the windows of the 
church full of light. He saw people, carrying parcels, 
going through the door. He saw the notice, a little torn 
by weather now, but still flaring at him: THIs MEANS You! 
and he felt slightly nervous as he stood on the other side 
of the street, with the kid at his side, on the string, like a 
little dog. 

Finally when there were no more people going into 
the church and it was very quiet he decided to go in. 
After taking the sacking off the kid he took it into his 
arms, smoothing its hair into place with the nervous tips 
of his fingers. 

When he went into the church he was surprised to find 
it almost full of people. There was already a sort of ser- 
vice in progress and he sat hastily down at the end of a 
pew, seeing at the other end of the church, in the soft 
light of candles, a reconstruction of the manger and 
Child and the Wise Men who had followed the moving 
star. The stable and manger reminded him of the pigsty 
where the goats were kept, and his first impression was 
that it would be a good sleeping-place for the kid. 


He sat for some minutes before anything happened. 
B 
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A clergyman, speaking from the pulpit, was talking of the 
grace of giving. “They,’ he said, ‘brought frankincense 
and myrrh. You cannot bring frankincense, but what you 
have brought has a sweeter smell: the smell of sacrifice 
for others.’ 

As he spoke a man immediately in front of the boy 
turned to his wife, sniffing, and then whispering: 

‘Funny smell of frankincense.’ 

‘Yes,’ she whispered. She too was sniffing now. ‘T 
noticed it but didn’t like to say.’ 

They began to sniff together, like dogs. After some 
moments the woman turned and saw the boy, sitting 
tense and nervous, the knots of perplexity tight on his 
forehead and the goat in his arms. 

‘Look round!’ she said. 

The man turned and now he too saw the goat. 

“Well? he said. “Well, no wonder!’ 

‘Thate them,’ the woman whispered. ‘I hate that smell.’ 

They began sniffing now with deliberation, attracting — 
the attention of other people, who too turned and saw 
the goat. In the pews about the boy there was a flutter 
of suppressed consternation. Finally, at the instigation 
of his wife, the man in front of the boy got up and went 
out. : 

He returned a minute later with an usher. Before going 
back to his pew he whispered: 

“There. My wife can’t stand the smell.’ 

A moment later the usher was whispering into the 
boy’s ear, ‘I’m afraid it’s hardly the right place for this. 
I’m afraid you'll have to go out.’ At the approach of a 
strange person the little goat began to struggle, and sud- 
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denly let out a thin bleat of alarm. As the boy got up it 
seemed to him that the whole church turned and looked 
at him, partly in amusement, partly alarm, as though the 
presence of the kid were on the fringe of sacrilege. 

Outside, the usher pointed down the steps. ‘All right, 
son, you run along.’ 

‘I wanted to give the goat,’ the boy said. 

‘Yes, I know,’ the man said, ‘but you got the wrong 
idea. A goat’s no use to anybody.’ 

The boy walked down the steps of the church into the 
street, the goat quiet now in his arms. He did not look at 
the notice which had said for so long THIs MEANS You! 
because it was clear to him now that he had made a sort 
of mistake, It was clear that the notice did not mean him 
at all. 

Outside the town he walked slowly in the darkness. 
The night air was silent and the kid seemed almost asleep 
in his arms. He was not now troubled that they did not 
want the goat, but was already glad that it would be his 
again. 

It was only by some other things that he was troubled. 
He had for a long time believed that at Christmas there 
must be snow on the ground, and bells ringing, and a 
moving star. 

But now there was no snow on the ground. There 
were no bells ringing, and far above himself and the little 
goat the stars were still. 


From The Beauty of the Dead, London, 1940. 


An Incident 





MAX BEERBOHM 


NE afternoon in the early Spring of (I think) the 

year 1906, I took part, with Henry James, in an 
incident which afterwards seemed to me strangely and 
exactly like the basis of a short story written by himself 
—one of the many stories he wrote on the theme of an 
elderly and very eminent great writer in relation to an 
earnest young admirer and disciple. 

I had been at a luncheon party given by Somerset 
Maugham at the Carlton Hotel, and I was on my way to 
my club, the Savile, which in those days was housed at 
the southern end of Piccadilly. A new monthly review 
had just been started, with a story in it by Henry James— 
a story entitled “The Velvet Glove’. I was going straight 
to the Savile to read that story. There was a keen north- | 
easterly wind blowing, and I was wearing a rather thin 
overcoat, and was therefore walking quickly. But I would 
have been speeding in any case, so eager was I to read 
that story. And then, half-way down the slope, I en- 
countered a slowly ascending figure that seemed to me 
vaguely familiar. I must explain that hitherto it was only 
in drawing-rooms and dining-rooms that I had seen 
Henry James, and that his magnificently massive and 


shapely brow was what had always most impressed me 
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there. Hence my momentary failure now to recognize 
him in a very large old top hat of which the brim came 
down almost to the level of his eyebrows. He, however, 
had identified me and he accosted me in the deeply 
ruminating manner that was his. He told me he had just 
come up to London from his home at Rye. He said he 
was ‘to all intents and purposes a country cousin’, and he 
asked me whether there was any new exhibition of 
pictures for him to see. I was able to tell him that there 
was a very good one at the Grafton Galleries. He asked 
me, with much circumlocution, whether I would be in- 
clined to act as his guide. I felt much honoured—and yet, 
to my great surprise, I heard myself saying instantly, 
“Well, I’m afraid I can’t. I have to be in Kensington at 
half-past three.’ “Ah,’ he said, “you young men, always 
entangled in webs of engagements, yes, yes .. .’ and 
passed on up the slope. 

What had prompted me to tell that fib? It wasn’t 
merely the north-east wind and the thin overcoat and the 
prospect of having to walk slowly up that slope. It wasn’t 
merely shyness and the fear that whatever I might have 
to say would seem cheap and tawdry to Henry James, 
that profoundly fastidious critic of men. Nor was it 
merely the presentiment that he would share my admira- 
tion for that picture which was the outstanding one in 
the Grafton Galleries—young Augustus John’s “Woman 
Smiling’. It was mainly my aforesaid impatience to be 
reading “The Velvet Glove’. 

And here I was now in the Savile, reading it. It was, 
of course, a very good story, and yet, from time to time, 
I found my mind wandering away from it. It was not so 
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characteristic, not so intensely Jamesian a story as James 
would have founded on the theme of what had just been 
happening between us—the theme of a disciple loyally 
—or unloyally?—preferring the Master’s work to the 
Master. 


From Mainly On The Air, 1957. 


The Footprints in the Snow 





GERALD BULLETT 


ES, I used to think as you do (said my chance-met 

travelling companion), but I had an experience that 
changed all that, and I’ve been, as they say, a different 
man ever since. 

It happened on my twenty-fifth birthday, and that, by 
an odd chance, is twenty-five years ago. For reasons I 
needn’t go into I was staying at the time with an uncle 
and aunt, at their house in a remote corner of Wiltshire. 
They were a couple of miles from the village, and ten 
from the nearest town of any size. They stood to me, 
these two, more or less in loco parentis, I being an orphan; 
and it pleased them to make much of my birthday. In 
those days I was a serious-minded and romantic young 
man, and beginning to feel my age—more so, to be frank, 
than I do now. To have completed a quarter of a century 
seemed to me a pretty serious matter, hardly an occasion 
for rejoicing; and therefore the quietness of the place, the 
rural seclusion, the lack of external excitements, suited 
me for the time very well. Uncle Dick and Aunt Clara, 
however, did not know this; so to liven things up for me 
they insisted on giving a little sherry party in my honour. 

It was not a large or a brilliant gathering. The local 
vicar, a retired general and ina wife, two elderly maiden 
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ladies who shared a cottage in the village, and some three 
or four others. The average age must have been in the 
neighbourhood of fifty. But two of the company, for 
me, stood out from the rest. They made my evening. 
Though I did my polite best to conceal the fact, I had 
eyes for no one else. This was only partly because they 
were of my own generation and endowed with good 
looks. Far more than that it was something about them, 
something not easy to define, a radiant contentment you 
might call it, a quiet genial warmth. Claud Heyshott, I 
gathered, was a young man of means who had recently 
taken to farming in a big way. He was a large fellow, 
with a broad good-humoured face, merry eyes, and 
reddish-brown hair. He laughed a good deal, though not 
noisily, and his talk was as sanguine as his complexion. 
He looked, and was, an open-air man, very masculine and 
vigorous. His wife, Mary, was in physical type the com- 
plete contrast to him: slim, graceful, of medium stature, 
and very dark. In moments of animation, which were not 
few, she had a charm, a vital spellbinding charm, that 
completely captured me; but when she was abstracted, 
lost in thought, she seemed like a being apart, gentle and 
grave, enclosed in her own quietness. 

The Heyshotts, incidentally, were the only two of the 
party wearing evening dress. They apologized for this 
circumstance, explaining that they had looked in for an 
hour on their way to a dinner engagement fifteen. miles 
away, my uncle’s house being luckily on their road. 

‘I don’t envy you the drive, my dear Claud,’ said Uncle 
Dick. ‘It’s still snowing, isn’t it? Take care you don’t get 
benighted.’ 
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Claud Heyshott laughed at the notion. ‘Don’t worry, 
sir. We shall be all right. Shan’t we, Mary?’ 

‘If you say so, darling,’ said Mary composedly. “But 
you might remember, there’s no need to go more than 
sixty. Nothing will content him, you know,’ she ex- 
plained to the company, “but to travel faster than light.’ 

He made a face at her. Everyone laughed. 

‘Perhaps I'd better water his sherry,’ my uncle sug- 
gested. 

The month, I ought to tell you, was January, and the 
whole country was in the grip of a cold spell, made more 
tiresome by an occasional, brief, tantalizing thaw, which 
was instantly followed, as soon as the sun went down, by 
yet another frost. But memory of the bleakness outside 
made this kind of festivity all the more jolly and homely. 
A log fire blazed cheerfully on the great open hearth. 
Heavy plush curtains shut out the night. And. behind 
them, as I well knew, the windows were fast shut: my 
excellent Aunt Clara had no use for untimely ventilation. 

‘Do you find the room too warm, Mrs. Heyshott?” I 
asked—merely for the sake of saying something. 

‘Not a bit. It’s lovely.’ 

‘My dear aunt, I’m afraid, enjoys a fug.’ 

‘So do I,’ said Mary Heyshott. She took a sip of her 
sherry. ‘But [ enjoy the cold too.’ 

“Yes, I can believe that. I think perhaps you enjoy 
everything.’ 

She smiled: a small secret smile. 

I was very conscious of her eyes upon me, her dark 
enchantment. I suppose I was already a little in love with 
her, and I had a crazy impulse to tell her so, then and 
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there. In the intimacy of that moment it seemed almost 
possible to do so without misunderstanding or offence. 
Almost but not quite. 

“When you’re as old as I am, Jeremy, you'll be happy 
too, I expect.’ 

Her use of my Christian name both enraptured me and 
plunged me into confusion. To cover which, I said 
quickly: “Me? I’m twenty-five. This very day.’ 

‘I’m older than that,’ she said, “by six months. And as 
I’m a woman that’s worth six years.’ 

‘If you mean you're much wiser than I am,’ I said, 
‘why, yes, I’m sure you are.’ I looked at her with undis- 
guised admiration, and perhaps something more than 
admiration. ‘I wish .. .’ 

“What do you wish?’ 

‘You'll think me idiotic, I expect. But I wish I could 
do something for you.’ 

She did not laugh at me. For that I was infinitely grate- 
ful. She answered, with gentle seriousness: 

‘Tl remember that. Perhaps you will, some day.’ Then 
only did she smile, delicately turning aside my rash 
avowal. “Will you get me some sherry, please?’ 


When the last guest had gone we three sat down to din- 
ner: after which Aunt Clara took up her everlasting knit- 
ting and Uncle Dick and I played chess. Chess happened 
to be one of my strong points, but my mind that evening 
was not on the game, and to his gratified surprise he beat 
me twice in succession. Then came the usual half-hour of 
desultory conversation, stifled yawns, surreptitious glances 
at the clock; and finally, also as usual, my uncle’s half- 
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apologetic suggestion of bed. He knew that by my 
standards the night was still, as the trite saying goes, 
young. 

My bedroom was at the front of the house. Its window 
looked out on a shrub-enclosed lawn, flanked on one side 
by a broad gravel drive leading from garage to road. It 
was not much after eleven o’clock when I switched on 
my bedside reading-lamp and got into bed. I had a 
volume of Gibbon to keep me company, usually the 
perfect soporific; but my mind was in a turmoil of bliss- 
ful excitement; the memory of Mary Heyshott came be- 
tween me and the page; the stately sentences marched by 
me unnoticed. I could no longer doubt that I was in love, 
and to be in love with an unattainable divinity seemed to 
my callow romanticism a wonderful and beautiful state 
of affairs. I recalled with loving precision certain details, 
not consciously noted at the time, of her dress: the low- 
cut black gown, the jade necklace, the scarf of green 
chiffon draped lightly over bare shoulders. And I saw 
again her lips curving in a smile, her dark eyes gently 
regarding me... . 

She went with me into my dreams. I was driving with 
her in a car, at high speed, she at my side laughing and 
protesting. 

‘Jeremy! Jeremy! Not so fast, darling!’ 

Then suddenly the world seemed to turn over, and I 
was awake. My bedside lamp was still burning. My 
watch said twelve o’clock. And once again, listening 
intently, I heard her call my name. 

Dazed and unbelieving, I leapt out of bed, crossed the 
room, and opening the casement wider thrust my head 
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out. The world outside was a white sparkling wonder. 
The cedar in the middle of the lawn was covered in 
icicles, brilliant as glass; and there she stood, calling and 
waving to me, her upturned face pale in the moonlight. 

I did not need to be told what was the matter; for my 
dream had already told me. 

‘All right, Mary. I’m coming.’ 

I stepped with naked feet into my shoes and within a 
matter of seconds was following her receding figure 
down the drive, clad only in pyjamas and dressing-gown. 
The night was bitterly cold, but I had no thought to spare 
for it. Here, so much sooner than expected, was my 
chance to serve her, to save her husband’s life perhaps, 
and win her everlasting gratitude. Shocking that egoism 
should rear its silly head at such a moment, but that’s how 
we’re made. You're not to suppose, however, that that 
was my dominating thought. It flashed into my mind and 
out again, leaving me with nothing but alarm and 
concern. 

She waited for me at the gate, but at my headlong 
approach turned away and sped down the road, relying 
on me to follow. Hurry how I might I could not catch 
up with her, even though from time to time she stopped 
and waved to me again, calling out to me to make haste. 
It was difficult going in the snow, for under the snow the 
road was coated with ice. Twice I came a cropper. The 
first time I picked myself up quickly enough and ran on, 
not waiting even to brush the snow from my knees; but 
in the second fall I twisted my ankle, and for perhaps a 
quarter of a minute could hardly move for the pain of it. 
When Mary Heyshott, some ten yards ahead of me, 
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turned round to make sure that I was following, and saw 
that I was limping, she came back a few steps to meet me. 

‘What's the matter, Jeremy? Are you hurt? Come on 
then, do! It’s only just round the bend.’ 

She waited in a frenzy of impatience while I dragged 
myself towards her. 

You've heard of people ‘wringing their hands’? Till 
then I’d thought it was a thing that only happened in 
Victorian novels. But no, Mary was doing it. She stood 
there in the deep soft snow, beseeching me, and wringing 
her hands—a young woman in full evening dress, her 


shoulders naked to the wind. 


The car lay on its side, its nose buried in the ditch. One 
could easily guess what had happened. It had skidded, 
plunged for the bank, crashed into the telegraph post, and 
turned over. Glass from a shattered windscreen gleamed 
in the moonlight. Dimly, through the driver’s window, 
I could discern the huddled figure of Claud Heyshott. He 
was doubled up, his head resting against the dashboard. 
After a brief struggle I managed to wrench the door open. 

I spoke to him, touching the hand that hung, helpless, 
at his side; and presently, to my joy, the fingers seemed to 
flicker under mine. He stirred, and slowly lifted his head, 
revealing a face stained with blood. 

By now I had forgotten Mary. But only for a moment. 
For there, beyond him, below him, her head at an un- 
natural angle hanging limply across the back of the 
passenger’s seat, she lay, lifeless. It was my first sight of 
death, but I recognized it instantly. 

Well, there’s my story. Make what you like of it. I ran 
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back to the house, roused my uncle, telephoned the 
police: a sensible young man would have done all that 
in the first place. Then, accompanied by my uncle, I made 
a second journey to the car. And dazed though [ was with 
grief and wonder, all my thoughts in a whirl, I was able 
to notice, as we made our way forward, that ahead of us 
mine were the only footprints in the immaculate, moon- 
lit snow. 


From Ten-minute Tales, 1959. 


The Invisible Man 





G. K. CHESTERTON 


N the cool blue twilight of two steep streets in Camden 

Town, the shop at the corner, a confectioner’s, glowed 
like the butt of a cigar. One should rather say, perhaps, 
like the butt of a firework, for the light was of many 
colours and some complexity, broken up by many 
mirrors and dancing on many gilt and gaily-coloured 
cakes and sweetmeats. Against this one fiery glass were 
glued the noses of many gutter-snipes, for the choco- 
lates were all wrapped in those red and gold and green 
metallic colours which are almost better than chocolate 
itself; and the huge white wedding-cake in the window 
was somehow at once remote and satisfying, just as if 
the whole North Pole were good to eat. Such rainbow 
provocations could naturally collect the youth of the 
neighbourhood up to the ages of ten or twelve. But 
this corner was also attractive to youth at a later stage; 
and a young man, not less than twenty-four, was staring 
into the same shop window. To him, also, the shop was 
of fiery charm, but this attraction was not wholly to be 
explained by chocolates; which, however, he was far 
from despising. 

He was a tall, burly, red-haired young man, with a 
resolute face but a listless manner. He carried under his 
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arm a flat, grey portfolio of black-and-white sketches 
which he had sold with more or less success to publishers 
ever since his uncle (who was an admiral) had disin- 
herited him for Socialism, because of a lecture which 
he had delivered against that economic theory. His 
name was John Turnbull Angus. 

Entering at last, he walked through the confectioner’s 
shop into the back room, which was a sort of pastry- 
cook restaurant, merely raising his hat to the young lady 
who was serving there. She was a dark, elegant, alert 
girl in black, with a high colour and very quick, dark 
eyes; and after the ordinary interval she followed him 
into the inner room to take his order. 

His order was evidently a usual one. ‘I want, please,’ 
he said with precision, ‘one halfpenny bun and a small 
cup of black coffee.’ An instant before the girl could 
turn away he added, ‘Also, I want you to marry me.’ 

The young lady of the shop stiffened suddenly, and 
said: “Those are jokes I don’t allow.’ 

The red-haired young man lifted grey eyes of an 
unexpected gravity. 

‘Really and truly,’ he said, ‘it’s as serious—as serious 
as the halfpenny bun. It is expensive, like the bun; 
one pays for it. It is indigestible, like the bun. It 
hurts.’ , 

The dark young lady had never taken her dark eyes 
off him, but seemed to be studying him with almost 
tragic exactitude. At the end of her scrutiny she had 
something like the shadow of a smile, and she sat down 
in a chair. 

‘Don’t you think,” observed Angus, absently, ‘that it’s 
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rather cruel to eat these halfpenny buns? They might 
grow up into penny buns. I shall give up these brutal 
sports when we are married.’ 

The dark young lady rose from her chair and walked 
to the window, evidently in a state of strong but not 
unsympathetic cogitation. When at last she swung 
round again with an air of resolution, she was bewildered 
to observe that the young man was carefully laying out 
on the table various objects from the shop-window. 
They included a pyramid of highly coloured sweets, 
several plates of sandwiches, and the two decanters 
containing that mysterious port and sherry which are 
peculiar to pastry-cooks. In the middle of this neat 
arrangement he had carefully let down the enormous 
load of white sugared cake which had been the huge 
ornament of the window. 

‘What on earth are you doing?” she asked. 

‘Duty, my dear Laura,’ he began. 

‘Oh, for the Lord’s sake, stop a minute,’ she cried, 
‘and don’t talk to me in that way. I mean what is all 
that?’ 

‘A ceremonial meal, Miss Hope.’ 

‘And what is that?’ she asked impatiently, pointing to 
the mountain of sugar. 

‘The wedding-cake, Mrs. Angus,’ he said. 

The girl marched to that article, removed it with some 
clatter, and put it back in the shop-window; then she 
returned, and putting her elegant elbows on the table, 
regarded the young man not unfavourably, but with 
considerable exasperation. 

"You don’t give me any time to think,’ she said. 
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‘T’m not such a fool,’ he answered; ‘that’s my Christias 
humility.’ 

She was still looking at him; but she had grown con- 
siderably graver behind the smile. 

‘Mr. Angus,’ she said steadily, ‘before there is a minute 
more of this nonsense I must tell you something about 
myself as shortly as I can.’ 

‘Delighted,’ replied Angus gravely. “You might tell 
me something about myself, too, while you are about 
it.’ 

‘Oh, do hold your tongue and listen,’ she said. ‘It’s 
nothing that I’m ashamed of, and it isn’t even anything 
that I’m specially sorry about. But what would you say 
if there were something that is no business of mine and 
yet is my nightmare?’ 

‘In that case,’ said the man seriously, “I should suggest 
that you bring back the cake.’ 

‘Well, you must listen to the story first,’ said Laura 
persistently. “To begin with, I must tell you that my 
father owned the inn called the “Red Fish” at Ludbury, 
and I used to serve people in the bar.’ 

‘I have often wondered,’ he said, “why there was a 
kind of a Christian air about this one confectioner’s 
shop.’ 

‘Ludbury is a sleepy, grassy little hole in the Eastern 
Counties, and the only kind of people who ever came 
to the “Red Fish” were occasional commercial travellers, 
and for the rest, the most awful people you can see, 
only you’ve never seen them. I mean little, loungy 
men, who had just enough to live on, and had nothing 


to do but lean about in bar-rooms and bet on horses, 
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in bad clothes that were just too good for them. Even 
these wretched young rotters were not very common 
at our house; but there were two of them that were a 
lot too common—common in every sort of way. They 
both lived on money of their own, and were wearisomely 
idle and over-dressed. But yet I was a bit sorry for them, 
because I half believe they slunk into our little empty 
bar because each of them had a slight deformity; the 
sort of thing that some yokels laugh at. It wasn’t exactly 
a deformity either; it was more an oddity. One of them 
was a surprisingly small man, something like a dwarf, 
or at least like a jockey. He was not at all jockeyish to 
look at, though, he had a round black head and a well- 
trimmed black beard, bright eyes like a bird’s; he jingled 
money in his pockets; he jangled a great gold watch 
chain; and he never turned up except dressed just too 
much like a gentleman to be one. He was no fool, 
though, though a futile idler; he was curiously clever 
at all kinds of things that couldn't be the slightest use; 
a sort of impromptu conjuring; making fifteen matches 
set fire to each other like a regular firework; or cutting 
a banana or some such thing into a dancing doll. His 
name was Isidore Smythe; and I can see him still, with 
his little dark face, just coming up to the counter, making 
a jumping kangaroo out of five cigars. 

‘The other fellow was more silent and more ordinary; 
but somehow he alarmed much more than poor little 
Smythe. He was very tall and slight, and light-haired; 
his nose had a high bridge, and he might almost have 
been handsome in a spectral sort of way; but he had one 
of the most appalling squints I have ever seen or heard 
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of. When he looked straight at you, you didn’t know 
where you were yourself, let alone what he was looking 
at. I fancy this sort of disfigurement embittered the 
poor chap a little; for while Smythe was ready to show 
off his monkey tricks anywhere, James Welkin (that 
was the squinting man’s name) never did anything ex- 
cept soak in our bar parlour, and go for great walks by 
himself in the flat, grey country all round. All the same, 
I think Smythe, too, was a little sensitive about being 
so small, though he carried it off more smartly. And so 
it was that I was really puzzled, as well as startled, and 
very sorry, when they both offered to marry me in 
the same week. 

“Well, I did what I’ve since thought was perhaps a 
silly thing. But, after all, these freaks were my friends 
in a way; and I had a horror of their thinking I refused 
them for the real reason, which was that they were so 
impossibly ugly. So I made up some gas of another 
sort, about never meaning to marry anyone who hadn’t 
carved his way in the world. I said it was a-point of 
principle with me not to live on money that was just 
inherited like theirs. Two days after I had talked in this 
well-meaning sort of way, the whole trouble began. 
The first thing I heard was that both of them had gone 
off to seek their fortunes, as if they were in some silly 
fairy tale. | 

“Well, I’ve never seen either of them from that day 
to this. But I’ve had two letters from the little man 
called Smythe, and really they were rather exciting.’ 

‘Ever heard of the other man?’ asked Angus. 

‘No, he never wrote,’ said the girl, after an instant’s 
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hesitation. ‘Smythe’s first letter was simply to say that 
he had started out walking with Welkin to London; 
but Welkin was such a good walker that the little man 
dropped out of it, and took a rest by the roadside. He 
happened to be picked up by some travelling show, and, 
partly because he was nearly a dwarf, and partly be- 
cause he was really a clever little wretch, he got on quite 
well in the show business, and was soon sent up to the 
Aquarium, to do some tricks that I forgot. That was his 
first letter. His second was much more of a startler, and 
I only got it last week.’ 

The man called Angus emptied his coffee-cup and 
regarded her with mild and patient eyes. Her own 
mouth took a slight twist of laughter as she resumed: 
‘I suppose you've seen on the hoardings all about this 
“Smythe’s Silent Service’? Or you must be the only 
person that hasn't. Oh, I don’t know much about it, 
it's some clockwork invention for doing all the house- 
work by machinery. You know the sort of thing: 
“Press a button—A Butler who Never Drinks”. “Turn 
a handle—Ten Housemaids who Never Flirt”. You 
must have seen the advertisements. Well, whatever 
these machines are, they are making pots of money; 
and they are making it all for that little imp whom I 
knew down in Ludbury. I can’t help feeling pleased the 
poor little chap has fallen on his feet; but the plain fact 
is, I’m in terror of his turning up any minute and telling 
me he’s carved his way in the world—as he certainly 
has.’ 

‘And the other man?’ repeated Angus with a sort of 
obstinate quietude. 
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Laura Hope got to her feet suddenly. ‘My friend,’ 
she said: ‘I think you are a witch. Yes, you are quite 
right. I have not seen a line of the other’s man’s writing; 
and I have no more notion than the dead of what or 
where he is. But it is of him that I am frightened. It 
is he who is all about my path. It is he who has half 
driven me mad. Indeed, I think he has driven me mad; 
for I have felt him where he could not have been, and 
I have heard his voice when he could not have spoken.’ 

‘Well, my dear,’ said the young man, cheerfully, 
‘if he were Satan himself, he is done for now you have 
told somebody. One goes mad all alone, old girl. But 
when was it you fancied you felt and heard our squinting 
friend?’ 

‘I heard James Welkin laugh as plainly as I hear you 
speak,” said the girl, steadily. “There was nobody there, 
for I stood just outside the shop at the corner, and could 
see down both streets at once. I had forgotten how he 
laughed, though his laugh was as odd as his squint. I 
had not thought of him for nearly a year. But it’s a 
solemn truth that a few seconds later the first letter 
came from his rival.’ 

‘Did you ever make the spectre speak or squeak, or 
anything?’ asked Angus, with some interest. 

Laura suddenly shuddered, and then said with an 
unshaken voice: “Yes. Just when I had finished reading 
the second letter from Isidore Smythe announcing his 
success, just then, I heard Welkin say: “He shan’t have 
you, though.” It was quite plain, as if he were in the 
room. It is awful; I think I must be mad.’ 

‘If you really were mad,’ said the young man, ‘you 
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would think you must be sane. But certainly there seems 
to me to be something a little rum about this unseen 
gentleman. Two heads are better than one—I spare you 
allusions to any other organs—and really, if you would 
allow me, as a sturdy, practical man, to bring back the 
wedding-cake out of the window—— 

Even as he spoke, there was a sort of steely shriek in 
the street outside, and a small motor, driven at devilish 
speed, shot up to the door of the shop and stuck there. 
In the same flash of time a small man in a shiny top hat 
stood stamping in the outer room. 

Angus, who had hitherto maintained hilarious ease 
from motives of mental hygiene, revealed the strain of 
his soul by striding abruptly out of the inner room and 
confronting the newcomer. A glance at him was quite 
sufficient to confirm thé savage guesswork of a man in 
love. This very dapper but dwarfish figure, with the 
spike of black beard carried insolently forward, the 
clever unrestful eyes, the neat but very nervous fingers, 
could be none other than the man just described to him: 
Isidore Smythe, who made dolls out of banana skins and 
match-boxes: Isidore Smythe, who made millions out 
of undrinking butlers and unflirting housemaids of 
metal. For a moment the two men, instinctively under- 
standing each other’s air of possession, looked at each 
other with that curious cold generosity which is the 
soul of rivalry. 

Mr. Smythe, however, made no allusion to the ulti- 
mate ground of their antagonism, but said simply and 
explosively: ‘Has Miss Hope seen that thing on the 


window?’ 
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‘On the window?’ repeated the staring Angus. 

“There’s no time to explain other things,’ said the 
small millionaire shortly. “There's some tomfoolery 
going on here that has to be investigated.’ 

He pointed his polished walking-stick at the window, 
recently depleted by the bridal preparations of Mr. 
Angus; and that gentleman was astonished to see along 
the front of the glass a long strip of paper pasted, which 
had certainly not been on the window when he had 
looked through it some time before. Following the 
energetic Smythe outside into the street, he found that 
some yard and a half of stamp paper had been carefully 
gummed along the glass outside, and on this was written 
in straggly characters: “If you marry Smythe, he will 
die.’ 

‘Laura,’ said Angus, putting his big red head into the 
shop, ‘you're not mad.’ 

‘It’s the writing of that fellow Welkin,’ said Smythe 
gruffly. ‘I haven't seen him for years, but he’s always 
bothering me. Five times in the last fortnight he’s had 
threatening letters left at my flat, and I can’t even find 
out who leaves them, let alone if it is Welkin himself. 
The porter of the flats swears that no suspicious characters 
have been seen, and here he has pasted up a sort of dado 
on a public shop window, while the people in the 
shop—— 

‘Quite so,’ said Angus modestly, ‘while the people 
in the shop were having tea. Well, sir, I can assure you 
I appreciate your common sense in dealing so directly 
with the matter. We can talk about other things after- 
wards. The fellow cannot be very far off yet, for I 
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swear there was no paper there when I went last to the 
window, ten or fifteen minutes ago. On the other 
hand, he’s too far off to be chased, as we don’t even 
know the direction. If you'll take my advice, Mr. 
Smythe, you'll put this at once in the hands of some 
energetic inquiry man, private rather than public. I 
know an extremely clever fellow, who has set up in 
business five minutes from here in your car. His name’s 
Flambeau, and though his youth was a bit stormy, he’s 
a strictly honest man now, and his brains are worth 
money. He lives in Lucknow Mansions, Hampstead.’ 

‘That is odd,’ said the little man, arching his black 
eyebrows. ‘I live, myself, in Himalaya Mansions round 
the corner. Perhaps you might care to come with me; 
I can go to my rooms and sort out these queer Welkin 
documents, while you run round and get your friend 
the detective.’ 

‘You are very good,’ said Angus politely. ‘Well, 
the sooner we act the better.’ 

Both men, with a queer kind of impromptu fairness, 
took the same sort of formal farewell of the lady, and 
both jumped into the brisk little car. As Smythe took 
the wheel and they turned the great corner of the street, 
Angus was amused to see a gigantesque poster of 
“Smythe’s Silent Service,’ with a picture of a huge 
headless iron doll, carrying a saucepan with the legend, 
‘A Cook Who is Never Cross.’ 

‘IT use them in my own flat,’ said the little black- 
bearded man, laughing, “partly for advertisement, and 
partly for real convenience. Honestly, and all above 
board, those big clock-work dolls of mine do bring 
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you coals or claret or a time-table quicker than any 
live servants I’ve ever known, if you know which knob 
to press. But I'll never deny, between ourselves, that 
such servants have their disadvantages, too.’ 

‘Indeed?’ said Angus; ‘is there something they can’t 
do?’ 

Yes,’ replied Smythe coolly; ‘they can’t tell me who 
left those threatening letters at my flat.’ 

The man’s motor was small and swift like himself; 
in fact, like his domestic service, it was of his own 
invention. If he was an advertising quack, he was one 
who believed in his own wares. The sense of something 
tiny and flying was accentuated as they swept up long 
white curves of road in the dead but open daylight of 
evening. Soon the white curves came sharper and 
dizzier; they were upon ascending spirals, as they say in 
the modern religions. For, indeed, they were cresting 
a corner of London which is almost as precipitous as 
Edinburgh, if not quite so picturesque. ‘Terrace rose 
above terrace, and the special tower of flats they sought, 
rose above them all to almost Egyptian height, gilt by 
the level sunset. The change, as they turned the corner 
and entered the crescent known as Himalaya Mansions, 
was as abrupt as the opening of a window; for they 
found that pile of flats sitting above London as above a 
green sea of slate. Opposite to the mansions, on the 
other side of the gravel crescent, was a bushy enclosure 
more like a steep hedge or dyke than a garden, and some 
way below that ran a strip of artificial water, a sort of 
canal, like the moat of that embowered fortress. As 
the car swept round the crescent it passed, at one corner, 
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the stray stall of a man selling chestnuts; and right away 
at the other end of the curve, Angus could see a dim 
blue policeman walking slowly. These were the only 
human shapes in that high suburban solitude; but he 
had an irrational sense that they expressed the speechless 
poetry of London. He felt as if they were figures in a 
story. | 

The little car shot up to the right house like a bullet, 
and shot out its owner like a bomb shell. He was im- 
mediately inquiring of a tall commissionaire in shining 
braid, and a short porter in shirt sleeves, whether any- 
body or anything had been seeking his apartments. He 
was assured that nobody and nothing had passed these 
officials since his last inquiries; whereupon he and the 
slightly bewildered Angus were shot up in the lift like © 
a rocket, till they reached the top floor. 

‘Just come in for a minute,’ said the breathless Smythe. 
‘I want to show you those Welkin letters. Then you 
might run round the corner and fetch your friend.’ 
He pressed a button concealed in the wall, and the door 
opened of itself. 

It opened on a long, commodious ante-room, of 
which the only arresting features, ordinarily speaking, 
were the rows of tall half-human mechanical figures 
that stood up on both sides like tailors’ dummies. Like 
tailors’ dummies they were headless; and like tailors’ 
dummies they had a handsome unnecessary humpiness 
in the shoulders, and a pigeon-breasted protuberance of 
chest; but barring this, they were not much more like 
a human figure than any automatic machine at a station 
that is about the human height. They had two great 
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hooks like arms, for carrying trays; and they were 
painted pea-green, or vermilion, or black for convenience 
of distinction; in every other way they were only 
automatic machines and nobody would have looked 
twice at them. On this occasion, at least, nobody did. 
For between the two rows of these dummies lay some- 
thing more interesting than most of the mechanics of the 
world. It was a white, tattered scrap of paper scrawled 
with red ink; and the agile inventor had snatched it up 
almost as soon as the door flew open. He handed it to 
Angus without a word. The red ink on it actually was 
not dry, and the message ran: ‘If you have been to see 
her to-day, I shall kill you.’ 

There was a short silence, and then Isidore Smythe 
said quietly: “Would you like a little whisky? I rather 
feel as if I should.’ 

‘Thank you; I should like a little Flambeau,’ said 
Angus, gloomily. ‘This business seems to me to be 
getting rather grave. I’m going round at once to fetch 


‘Right you are,’ said the other, with admirable cheer- 
fulness. ‘Bring him round here as quick as you can.’ 

But as Angus closed the front door behind him he saw 
Smythe push back a button, and one of the clockwork 
images glided from its place and slid along a groove in 
the floor carrying a tray with syphon and decanter. 
There did seem something a trifle weird about leaving 
the little man alone among those dead servants, who 
were coming to life as the door closed. 

Six steps down from Smythe’s landing the man in 
shirt sleeves was doing something with a pail. Angus 
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stopped to extract a promise, fortified with a pros- 
pective bribe, that he would remain in that place until 
the return with the detective, and would keep count of 
any kind of stranger coming up those stairs. Dashing 
down to the front hall he then laid similar charges of 
vigilance on the commissionaire at the front door, from 
whom he learned the simplifying circumstance that 
there was no back door. Not content with this, he 
captured the floating policeman and induced him to 
stand opposite the entrance and watch it; and finally 
paused an instant for a pennyworth of chestnuts, and an 
inquiry as to the probable length of the merchant's 
stay in the neighbourhood. 

The chestnut seller, turning up the collar of his coat, 
told him he should probably be moving shortly, as he 
thought it was going to snow. Indeed, the evening was 
srowing grey and bitter, but Angus, with all his elo- 
quence, proceeded to nail the chestnut man to his post. 

‘Keep yourself warm on your own chestnuts,’ he 
said earnestly. “Eat up your whole stock; I'll make it 
worth your while. Ill give you a sovereign if you'll 
wait here till I come back, and then tell me whether any 
man, woman, or child has gone into that house where 
the commissionaire is standing.’ 

He then walked away smartly, with a last look at the 
besieged tower. 

‘ve made a ring round that room, anyhow, he said. 
“They can’t all four of them be Mr. Welkin’s accom- 
plices.’ 

Lucknow Mansions were, so to speak, on a lower 


platform of that hill of houses, of which Himalaya 
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Mansions might be called the peak. Mr. Flambeau’s 
semi-official flat was on the ground floor, and presented 
in every way a marked contrast to the American 
machinery and cold hotel-like luxury of the flat of the 
Silent Service. Flambeau, who was a friend of Angus, 
received him in a rococo artistic den behind his office, 
of which the ornaments were sabres, harquebuses, 
Eastern curiosities, flasks of Italian wine, savage cooking- 
pots, a plumy Persian cat, and a small dusty-looking 
Roman Catholic priest, who looked particularly out of 
place. 

‘This is my friend, Father Brown,’ said Flambeau. 
‘I’ve often wanted you to meet him. Splendid weather, 
this; a little cold for Southerners like me.’ 

‘Yes, I think it will keep clear,’ said Angus, sitting 
down on a violet-striped Eastern ottoman. 

‘No,’ said the priest quietly; ‘it has begun to snow.’ 

And indeed, as he spoke, the first few flakes, foreseen 
by the man of chestnuts, began to drift across the darken- 
ing windowpane. 

“Well,” said Angus heavily. ‘I’m afraid I’ve come on 
business, and rather jumpy business at that. The fact is, 
Flambeau, within a stone’s throw of your house is a 
fellow who badly wants your help; he’s perpetually 
being haunted and threatened by an invisible enemy—a 
scoundrel whom nobody has even seen.’ As Angus 
proceeded to tell the whole tale of Smythe and Welkin 
beginning with Laura's story, and going on with his 
own, the supernatural laugh at the corner of two empty 
streets, the strange distinct words spoken in an empty 
room, Flambeau grew more and more vividly con- 
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cerned, and the little priest seemed to be left out of it, 
like a piece of furniture. When it came to the scribbled 
stamp-paper pasted on the window, Flambeau rose, 
seeming to fill the room with his huge shoulders. 

‘If you don’t mind,’ he said, ‘I think you had better 
tell me the rest on the nearest road to this man’s house. 
It strikes me, somehow, that there is no time to be lost.’ 

‘Delighted,’ said Angus, rising also, ‘though he’s safe 
enough for the present, for I’ve set four men to watch 
the only hole to his burrow.’ 

They turned out into the street, the small priest 
trundling after them with the docility of a small dog. 
He merely said, in a cheerful way, like one making 
conversation: ‘How quick the snow gets thick on the 
ground,’ 

As they threaded the steep side streets already powdered 
with silver, Angus finished his story; and by the time 
they reached the crescent with the towering flats, he had 
leisure to turn his attention to the four sentinels. The 
chestnut seller, both before and after receiving a sover- 
eign, swore stubbornly that he had watched the door 
and seen no visitor enter. The policeman was even more 
emphatic. He said he had had experience of crooks of 
all kinds, in top hats and in rags; he wasn’t so green as to 
expect suspicious characters to look suspicious; he 
looked out for anybody, and, so help him, there had 
been nobody. And when all three men gathered round 
the gilded commissionaire, who still stood smiling 
astride of the porch, the verdict was more final still. 

‘T’'ve got a right to ask any man, duke or dustman, 


what he wants in these flats,’ said the genial and gold- 
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laced giant, ‘and I'll swear there’s been nobody to ask 
since this gentleman went away.’ 

The unimportant Father Brown, who stood back, 
looking modestly at the pavement, here ventured to say 
meekly: ‘Has nobody been up and down stairs, then, 
since the snow began to fall? It began while we were 
all round at Flambeau’s.’ 

‘Nobody’s been in here, sir, you can take it from me,’ 
said the official, with beaming authority. 

“Then I wonder what that is?’ said the priest, and 
stared at the ground blankly like a fish. 

The others all looked down also; and Flambeau used a 
fierce exclamation and a French gesture. For it was 
unquestionably true that down the middle of the entrance 
guarded by the man in gold lace, actually between the 
arrogant, stretched legs of that colossus, ran a stringy 
pattern of grey footprints stamped upon the white snow. 

‘God!’ cried Angus involuntarily; ‘the Invisible Man?’ 

Without another word he turned and dashed up the | 
stairs with Flambeau following; but Father Brown still 
stood looking about him in the snow-clad street as if 
he had lost interest in his query. 

Flambeau was plainly in a mood to break down the 
door with his big shoulder; but the Scotsman, with 
more reason, if less intuition, fumbled about on the 
frame of the door till he found the invisible button; and 
the door swung slowly open. 

It showed substantially the same serried interior; the 
hall had grown darker, though it was still struck here 
and there with the last crimson shafts of sunset, and one 
or two of the headless machines had been moved from 
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their places for this or that purpose, and stood here and 
there about the twilit place. The green and red of their 
coats were all darkened in the dusk, and their likeness to 
human shapes slightly increased by their very shape- 
lessness. But in the middle of them all, exactly where the 
‘paper with the red ink had lain, there lay something 
that looked very like red ink spilt out of its bottle. But 
it was not red ink. 

With a French combination of reason and violence 
Flambeau simply said “Murder!’ and, plunging into the 
flat, had explored every corner and cupboard of it in 
five minutes. But if he expected to find a corpse he 
found none. Isidore Smythe simply was not in the place, 
either dead or alive. After the most tearing search the 
two men met each other in the outer hall with streaming 
faces and staring eyes. “My friend,’ said Flambeau, 
talking French in his excitement, ‘not only is your 
murderer invisible, but he makes invisible also the 
murdered man.’ 

Angus looked round at the dim room full of dummies, 
and in some Celtic corner of his Scotch soul a shudder 
started. One of the life-size dolls stood immediately 
overshadowing the blood stain, summoned perhaps, by 
the slain man an instant before he fell. One of the hign- 
shouldered hooks that served the thing for arms, was a 
little lifted and Angus had suddenly the horrid fancy 
that poor Smythe’s own iron child had struck him down. 
Matter had rebelled, and these machines had killed their 
master. But even so, what had they done with him? 

‘Eaten him?’ said the nightmare at his ear; and he 


sickened for an instant at the idea of rent, human remains 
D 
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absorbed and crushed into all that acephalous clock- 


work. 

He recovered his mental health by an emphatic effort, 
and said to Flambeau: “Well, there it is. The poor fellow 
has evaporated like a cloud and left a red streak on the 
floor. The tale does not belong to this world.’ 

‘There is only one thing to be done,’ said Flambeau, 
‘whether it belongs to this world or the other, I must 
go down and talk to my friend.’ 

They descended, passing the man with the pail, who 
again asseverated that he had let no intruder pass, down 
to the commissionaire and the hovering chestnut man, 
who rightly reasserted their own watchfulness. But 
when Angus looked round for his fourth confirmation 
he could not see it, and called out with some nervousness: 
“Where is the policeman?’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Father Brown; ‘that is my 
fault. I just sent him down the road to invesugate 
something—that I just thought worth investigating.’ 

“Well, we want him back pretty soon,’ said Angus 
abruptly, ‘for the wretched man upstairs has not only 
been murdered, but wiped out.’ 

‘How?’ asked the priest. 

‘Father,’ said Flambeau, after a pause, ‘upon my soul I 
believe it is more in your department than mine. No 
friend or foe has entered the house, but Smythe is gone, 
as if stolen by the fairies. If that is not supernatural, 
if $ 





As he spoke they were all checked by an unusual sight; 
the big blue policeman came round the corner of the 
crescent running. He came straight up to Brown. 
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‘You're right, sir,’ he panted, ‘they've just found poor 
Mr. Smythe’s body in the canal down below.’ | 

Angus put his hand wildly to his head. “Did he run 
down and drown himself?’ he asked. 

‘He never came down, I'll swear,’ said the constable, 
‘and he wasn’t drowned either, for he died of a great 
stab over the heart.’ 

‘And yet you saw no one enter?’ said Flambeau in a 
grave voice. 

‘Let us walk down the road a little,’ said the priest. 

As they reached the other end of the crescent he 
observed abruptly: “Stupid of me! I forgot to ask the 
policeman something. I wonder if they found a light 
brown sack.’ 

“Why a light brown sack?’ asked Angus, astonished. 

‘Because if it was any other coloured sack, the case 
must begin over again,’ said Father Brown; ‘but if it 
was a light brown sack, why, the case is finished.’ 

‘I am pleased to hear it,’ said Angus with hearty irony. 
‘It hasn’t begun, so far as I am concerned.’ 

‘You must tell us all about it,’ said Flambeau, with a 
strange heavy simplicity, like a child. 

Unconsciously they were walking with quickening 
steps down the long sweep of road on the other side of 
the high crescent, Father Brown leading briskly, though 
in silence. At last he said with an almost touching 
vagueness: “Well, I’m afraid you'll think it so prosy. 
We always begin at the abstract end of things, and 
you can’t begin this story anywhere else. 

‘Have you ever noticed this—that people never 
answer what you say? They answer what you mean— 
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or what they think you mean. Suppose one lady says 
to another in a country house, “Is anybody staying with 
you?” the lady doesn’t answer “Yes; the butler, the 
three footmen, the parlour-maid, and so on,” though 
the parlourmaid may be in the room, or the butler 
behind her chair. She says: “There is nobody staying 
with us,” meaning nobody of the sort you mean. But 
suppose a doctor inquiring into an epidemic asks, 
“Who is staying in the house?” then the lady will re- 
member the butler, parlour-maid, and the rest. All 
language is used like that; you never get a question 
answered literally, even when you get it answered truly. 
When those four quite honest men said that no man had 
gone into the Mansions, they did not really mean that 
no man had gone into them. They meant no man whom 
they could suspect of being your man. A man did go 
into the house, and did come out of it, but they never 
noticed him.’ 

‘An invisible man?’ inquired Angus, raising his red 
eyebrows. 

‘A mentally invisible man,’ said Father Brown. 

A minute or two after he resumed in the same un- 
assuming voice, like a man thinking his way. ‘Of 
course, you can’t think of such a man, until you do think 
of him. That’s where his cleverness comesim. But | 
came to think of him through two or three little things 
in the tale Mr. Angus told us. First, there was the fact 
that this Welkin went for long walks. And then there 
was the vast lot of stamp paper on the window. And 
then, most of all, there were the two things the young 
lady said—things that couldn’t be true. Don’t get 
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annoyed,’ he added hastily, noting a sudden movement 
of the Scotsman’s head; ‘she thought they were true all 
right, but they couldn't be true. A person can’t be quite 
alone in a street a second before she receives a letter. 
She can’t be quite alone in a street when she starts reading 
a letter just received. There must be somebody pretty 
near her; he must be mentally invisible.’ 

“Why must there be somebody near her?’ asked Angus. 

‘Because, said Father Brown, ‘barring carrier-pigeons. 
somebody must have brought her the letter.’ 

‘Do you really mean to say,’ asked Flambeau, with 
energy, ‘that Welkin carried his rival’s letters to his 
lady?” 

Yes,’ said the priest. “Welkin carried his rival’s 
letters to his lady. You see, he had to.’ 

‘Oh, I can’t stand much more of this,’ exploded 
Flambeau. ‘Who is this fellow? What does he look like. 
What is the usual get-up of a mentally invisible man?’ 

‘He is dressed rather handsomely in red, blue and 
gold,’ replied the priest promptly with decision, ‘and 
in this striking, and even showy costume he entered 
Himalaya Mansions under eight human eyes; he killed 
Smythe in cold blood, and came down into the street 
again carrying the dead body in his arms——’ 

‘Reverend sir,’ cried Angus, standing still, “are you 
raving mad, or am I?’ 

‘You are not mad,’ said Brown, ‘only a little un- 
observant. You have not noticed such a man as this, 
for example.’ 

He took three quick strides forward, and put his hand 
on the shoulder of an ordinary passing postman who had. 
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bustled by them unnoticed under the shade of the trees. 

‘Nobody ever notices postmen, somehow,’ he said 
thoughtfully; “yet they have passions like other men, 
and even carry large bags where a small corpse can be 
stowed quite easily.’ 

The postman, instead of turning naturally, had ducked 
and tumbled against the garden fence. He was a lean 
fair-bearded man of very ordinary appearance, but as 
he turned an alarmed face over his shoulder, all three 
men were fixed with an almost fiendish squint. 

Flambeau went back to his sabres, purple rugs and 
Persian cat, having many things to attend to. John 
Turnbull Angus went back to the lady at the shop, with 
whom that imprudent young man contrives to be 
extremely comfortable. But Father Brown walked 
those snow-covered hills under the stars for many hours 
with a murderer, and what they said to each other will 
never be known. 


From The Innocence of Father Brown, 1929. 


Dunkirk 





SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 


ROM ‘the moment that the French defences at 
Sedan and on the Meuse were broken at the end 
of the second week of May, only a rapid retreat to 
Amiens and the south could have saved the British and 
French Armies who had entered Belgium at the appeal 
of the Belgian King; but this strategic fact was not 
immediately realized. The French High Command 
hoped they would be able to close the gap, and the 
Armies of the north were under their orders. More- 
over, a retirement of this kind would have involved 
almost certainly the destruction of the fine Belgian 
Army of over 20 divisions and the abandonment of 
the whole of Belgium. Therefore, when the force and 
scope of the German penetration were realized and when 
a new French Generalissimo, General Weygand, assumed 
command in place of General Gamelin, an effort was 
made by the French and British Armies in Belgium to 
keep on holding the right hand of the Belgians and to 
give their own right hand to a newly created French 
Army which was to have advanced across the Somme 
in great strength to grasp it. 
However, the German eruption swept like a sharp 
scythe around the right and rear of the Armies of the 
| 47 
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north. Eight or nine armoured divisions, each of about 
four hundred armoured vehicles of different kinds, 
but carefully assorted to be complementary and divisible 
into small self-contained units, cut off all communi- 
cations between us and the main French Armies. It 
severed our Own communications for food and am- 
munition, which ran first to Amiens and afterwards 
through Abbeville, and it shore its way up the coast 
to Boulogne and Calais, and almost to Dunkirk. Be- 
hind this armoured and mechanized onslaught came a 
number of German divisions in lorries, and behind them 
again there plodded comparatively slowly the dull 
brute mass of the ordinary German Army and German 
people, always so ready to be led to the trampling 
down in other lands of liberties and comforts which 
they have never known in their own. 

I have said this armoured scythe-stroke almost reached 
Dunkirk—almost but not quite. Boulogne and Calais 
were the scenes of desperate fighting. The Guards 
defended Boulogne for a while and were then with- 
drawn by orders from this country. The Rifle Brigade, 
the 6oth Rifles, and the Queen Victoria’s Rifles, with a 
battalion of British tanks and 1,000 Frenchmen, in all 
about four thousand strong, defended Calais to the 
last. The British Brigadier was given an hour to sur- 
render. He spurned the offer, and four days of intense 
street fighting passed before silence reigned over Calais, 
which marked the end of a memorable resistance. 
Only 30 unwounded survivors were brought off by the 
Navy and we do not know the fate of their comrades. 
Their sacrifice, however, was not in vain. At least 
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two armoured divisions, which otherwise would have 
been turned against the British Expeditionary Force, 
had to be sent to overcome them. They have added 
another page to the glories of the light divisions, and 
the time gained enabled the Graveline waterlines to 
be flooded and to be held by the French troops. 

Thus it was that the port of Dunkirk was kept open. 
When it was found impossible for the Armies of the 
north to reopen their communications to Amiens 
with the main French Armies, only one choice remained. 
It seemed, indeed, forlorn. The Belgian, British and 
French Armies were almost surrounded. Their sole 
line of retreat was to a single port and to its neighbouring 
beaches. They were pressed on every side by heavy 
attacks and far outnumbered in the air. 

When a week ago to-day I asked the House to fix 
this afternoon as the occasion for a statement, I feared 
it would be my hard lot to announce the greatest 
military disaster in our long history. I thought—and 
some good judges agreed with me—that perhaps 20,000 
or 30,000 men might be re-embarked. But it certainly 
seemed that the whole of the French First Army and 
the whole of the British Expeditionary Force north of 
the Amiens-Abbeville gap, would be broken up in the 
open field or else would have to capitulate for lack of 
food and ammunition. These were the hard and heavy 
tidings for which I called upon the House and the 
nation to prepare themselves a week ago. The whole 
root and core and brain of the British Army, on which 
and around which we were to build, and are to build, 
the great British Armies in the later years of the war, 
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seemed about to perish upon the field or to be led into 
an ignominious and starving captivity. 

That was the prospect a week ago. But another blow 
which might well have proved final was yet to fall upon 
us. The King of the Belgians had called upon us to 
come to his aid. Had not this Ruler and his Govern- 
ment severed themselves from the Allies, who rescued 
their country from extinction in the late war, and had 
they not sought refuge in what has proved to be a fatal 
neutrality, the French and British Armies might well 
at the outset have saved not only Belgium but perhaps 
even Poland. Yet at the last moment when Belgium 
was already invaded, King Leopold called upon us to 
come to his aid, and even at the last moment we came. 
He and his brave, efficient Army, nearly half a million 
strong, guarded our left flank and thus kept open our 
only line of retreat to the sea. Suddenly, without 
prior consultation, with the least possible notice, with- 
out the advice of his Ministers and upon his own personal 
act, he sent a plenipotentiary to the German Command, 
surrendered his Army and exposed our whole flank 
and means of retreat. ) 

I asked the House a week ago to suspend its judgment 
because the facts were not clear, but I do not feel that 
any reason now exists why we should not form our 
own opinions upon this pitiful episode. The surrender 
of the Belgian Army compelled the British at the shortest 
notice to cover a flank to the sea more than 30 miles 
in length. Otherwise all would have been cut off, and 
all would have shared the fate to which King Leopold 
had condemned the finest Army his country had ever 
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formed. So in doing this and in exposing this flank, 
as anyone who followed the operations on the map will 
see, contact was lost between the British and two out 
of the three corps forming the First French Army, who 
were still farther from the coast than we were, and it 
seemed impossible that any large number of Allied 
troops could reach the coast. 

The enemy attacked on all sides with great strength 
and fierceness, and their main power, the power of their 
far more numerous air force, was thrown into the 
battle or else concentrated upon Dunkirk and the 
beaches. Pressing in upon the narrow exit, both from 
the east and from the west, the enemy began to fire 
with cannon upon the beaches by which alone the 
shipping could approach or depart. They sowed mag- 
netic mines in the channels and seas; they sent repeated 
waves of hostile aircraft, sometimes more than a hundred 
strong in one formation, to cast their bombs upon 
the single pier that remained, and upon the sand dunes 
upon which the troops had their eyes for shelter. Their 
U-boats, one of which was sunk, and their motor 
launches took their toll of the vast traffic which now 
began. For four or five days an intense struggle reigned. 
All their armoured divisions—or what was left of them 
—together with great masses of infantry and artillery, 
hurled themselves in vain upon the ever-narrowing, 
ever-contracting appendix within which the British 
and French Armies fought. 

Meanwhile the Royal Navy, with the willing help 
of countless merchant seamen, strained every nerve 
to embark the British and Allied troops; 220 light 
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warships and 650 other vessels were engaged. They 
had to operate upon the difficult coast, often in adverse 
weather, under an almost ceaseless hail of bombs and an 
increasing concentration of artillery fire. Nor were the 
seas, as 1 have said, themselves free from mines and 
torpedoes. It was in conditions such as these that our 
men carried on, with little or no rest, for days and 
nights on end, making trip after trip across the dangerous 
waters, bringing with them always men whom they 
had rescued. The numbers they have brought back are 
the measure of their devotion and their courage. The 
hospital ships, which brought off many thousands of 
British and French wounded, being so plainly marked 
were a special target for Nazi bombs; but the men 
and women on board them never faltered in their. 
duty. 

Meanwhile, the Royal Air Force, which had already 
been intervening in the battle, so far as its range would 
allow, from home bases, now used part of its main 
metropolitan fighter strength, and struck at the German 
bombers, and at the fighters which in large numbers 
protected them. This struggle was protracted and fierce. 
Suddenly the scene has cleared, the crash and thunder 
has for the moment—but only for the moment-died 
away. A miracle of deliverance, achieved by valour, 
by perseverance, by perfect discipline, by faultless 
service, by resource, by skill, by unconquerable fidelity, 
is manifest to us all, The enemy was hurled back by 
the retreating British and French troops. He was so 
roughly handled that he did not hurry their departure 
seriously. The Royal Air Force engaged the main strength 
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of the German Air Force, and inflicted upon them losses 
of at least four to one; and the Navy, using nearly 
1,000 ships of all kinds, carried over 335,000 men, 
French and British, out of the jaws of death and shame, 
to their native land and to the tasks which lie immediately 
ahead. We must be very careful not to assign to this 
deliverance the attributes of a victory. Wars are not won 
by evacuations. But there was a victory inside this de- 
liverance, which should be noted. It was gained by the 
Air Force. Many of our soldiers coming back have not 
seen the Air Force at work; they saw only the bombers 
which escaped its protective attack. They underrate 
its achievements. I have heard much talk of this; that 
is why I go out of my way to say this. I will tell you 
about it. 

This was a great trial of strength between the British 
and German Air Forces. Can you conceive a greater 
objective for the Germans in the air than to make 
evacuation from these beaches impossible, and to sink 
all these ships which were displayed, almost to the 
extent of thousands? Could there have been an objective 
of greater military importance and significance for the 
whole purpose of the war than this? They tried hard, 
and they were beaten back; they were frustrated in 
their task. We got the Army away; and they have paid 
fourfold for any losses which they have inflicted. Very 
large formations of German aeroplanes—and we know 
that they are a very brave race—have turned on several 
occasions from the attack of one-quarter of their number 
of the Royal Air Force, and have dispersed in different 
directions. Twelve aeroplanes have been hunted by 
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two. One aeroplane was driven into the water and 
cast away, by the mere charge of a British aeroplane. 
which had no more ammunition, All of our types 
—the Hurricane, the Spitfire and the new Defiant— 
and all our pilots have been vindicated as superior to 
what they have at present to face. 

_ When we consider how much greater would be our 
advantage in defending the air above this island against 
an overseas attack, I must say that I find in these facts 
a sure basis upon which practical and reassuring thoughts 
may rest. I will pay my tribute to these young airmen. 
The great French Army was very largely, for the time 
being, cast back and disturbed by the onrush of a few 
thousands of armoured vehicles. May it not also be 
that the cause of civilization itself will be defended 
by the skill and devotion of a few thousand airmen. 
There never had been, I suppose, in all the world, in all 
the history of war, such an opportunity for youth. The 
Knights of the Round Table, the Crusaders, all fall 
back into the past: not only distant but prosaic; these 
young men, going forth every morn to guard their 
native land and all that we stand for, holding in their 
hands these instruments of colossal and shattering 
power, of whom it may be said that 


‘Every morn brought forth a noble chance 
And every chance brought forth a noble knight,’ 


deserve our gratitude, as do all of the brave men who, 
in so many ways, and on so many occasions, are ready, 
and continue ready, to give life and all for their native 


land. 
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I return to the Army. In the long series of very fierce 
battles, now on this front, now on that, fighting on 
three fronts at once, battles fought by two or three 
divisions against an equal or somewhat larger number 
of the enemy, and fought fiercely on some of the old 
grounds that so many of us knew so well, in these battles 
our losses in men have exceeded 30,000 killed, wounded 
and missing. I take occasion to express the sympathy 
of the House to all who have suffered bereavement 
or who are still anxious. The President of the Board 
of Trade is not here to-day. His son has been killed, 
and many in the House have felt the pangs of affliction 
in the sharpest form. But I will say this about the missing. 
We have had a large number of wounded come home 
safely to this country, but I would say about the missing 
that there may be very many reported missing who 
will come back home, some day, in one way or another. 
In the confusion of this fight it is inevitable that many 
have been left in positions where honour required no 
further resistance from them. 

Against this loss of over 30,000 men, we can set a 
far heavier loss certainly inflicted upon the enemy. 
But our losses in material are enormous. We have 
perhaps lost one-third of the men we lost in the opening 
days of the battle of 21st March, 1918, but we have 
lost nearly as many guns—nearly one thousand— 
—and all our transport, all the armoured vehicles that 
were with the Army in the north. This loss will impose 
a further delay on the expansion of our military strength. 
That expansion had not been proceeding as fast as we 
had hoped. The best of all we had to give had gone to 
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the British Expeditionary Force, and although they had 
not the numbers of tanks and some articles of equip- 
ment which were desirable, they were a very well and 
finely equipped Army. They had the first-fruits of all 
that our industry had to give, and that is gone. And 
now here is this further delay. How long it will be, 
how long it will last, depends upon the exertions which 
we make in this island. An effort the like of which has 
never been seen in our records is now being made. 
Work is proceeding everywhere, night and day, Sundays 
and week-days. Capital and labour have cast aside their 
interests, rights, and customs and put them into the 
common stock. Already the flow of munitions has 
leapt forward. There is no reason why we should not in 
a few months overtake the sudden and serious loss 
that has come upon us, without retarding the develop- 
ment of our general programme. 

Nevertheless, our thankfulness at the escape of our 
Army and so many men, whose loved ones have passed 
through an agonizing week, must not blind us to the 
fact that what has happened in France and Belgium is a 
colossal military disaster. The French Army has been 
weakened, the Belgian Army has been lost, a large part 
of those fortified lines upon which so much faith had 
been reposed is gone, many valuable mining districts 
and factories have passed into the enemy’s possession, 
the whole of the Channel ports are in his hands, with 
all the tragic consequences that follow from that, and 
we must expect another blow to be struck almost 
immediately at us or at France. We are told that Herr 
Hitler has a plan for invading the British Isles. This 
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has often been thought of before. When Napoleon 
lay at Boulogne for a year with his flat-bottomed boats 
and his Grand Army, he was told by someone “There 
are bitter weeds in England.’ There are certainly a 
great many more of them since the British Expeditionary 
Force returned. 

The whole question of home defence against invasion 
is, of course, powerfully affected by the fact that we 
have for the time being in this island incomparably 
more powerful military forces than we have ever had 
at any moment in this war or the last. But this will not 
continue. We shall not be content with a defensive 
war. We have our duty to our Ally. We have to 
reconstitute and build up the British Expeditionary 
Force once again, under its gallant Commander-in- 
Chief, Lord Gort. All this is in train; but in the interval 
we must put our defences in this island into such a high 
state of organization that the fewest possible numbers 
will be required to give effective security and that 
the largest possible poténtial of offensive effort may 
be realized. On this we are now engaged. It will be 
very convenient, if it be the desire of the House, to 
enter upon this subject in a secret Session. Not that the 
Government would necessarily be able to reveal in 
very great detail military secrets, but we like to have 
our discussions free, without the restraint imposed by 
the fact that they will be read next day by the enemy; 
and the Government would benefit by views freely 
expressed in all parts of the House by Members with 
their knowledge of so many different parts of the 
country. I understand that some request is to be made 
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upon this subject, which will be readily acceded to by 
His Majesty’s Government. 

We have found it necessary to take measures of 
increasing stringency, not only against enemy aliens 
and suspicious characters of other nationalities, but 
also against British subjects who may become a danger 
or a nuisance should the war be transported to the 
United Kingdom. I know there are a great many people 
affected by the orders which we have made who are 
the passionate enemies of Nazi Germany. I am very 
sorry for them, but we cannot, at the present time and 
under the present stress, draw all the distinctions which 
we should like to do. If parachute landings were at- 
tempted and fierce fighting attendant upon them fol- 
lowed, these unfortunate people would be far better 
out of the way, for their own sakes as well as for ours. 
There is, however, another class, for which I feel not 
the slightest sympathy. Parliament has given us the 
powers to put down Fifth Column activities with a 
strong hand, and we shall use those powers, subject to 
the supervision and correction of the House, without 
the slightest hesitation until we are satisfied, and more 
than satisfied, that this malignancy in our midst has 
been effectively stamped out. 

Turning once again, and this time more generally, to 
the question of invasion, I would observe that there 
has never been a period in all these long centuries of 
which we boast when an absolute guarantee against 
invasion, still less against serious raids, could have 
been given to our people. In the days of Napoleon 
the same wind which would have carried his trans- 
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ports across the Channel might have driven away 
the blockading fleet. There was always the chance, and 
it is that chance which has excited and befooled the 
imaginations of many Continental tyrants. Many are 
the tales that are told. We are assured that novel methods 
will be adopted, and when we see the originality of 
malice, the ingenuity of aggression, which our enemy 
displays, we may certainly prepare ourselves for every 
kind of novel stratagem and every kind of brutal and 
treacherous manceuvre. I think that no idea is so out- 
landish that it should not be considered and viewed 
with a searching, but at the same time, I hope, with a 
steady eye. We must never forget the solid assurances 
of sea-power and those which belong to air power 
if it can be locally exercised. 

I have, myself, full confidence that if all do their 
duty, if nothing is neglected, and if the best arrange- 
ments are made, as they are being made, we shall prove 
ourselves once again able to defend our island home, 
to ride out the storm of war, and to outlive the menace 
of tyranny, if necessary for years, if necessary alone. 
At any rate, that is what we are going to try to do. 
That is the resolve of His Majesty’s Government— 
every man of them. That is the will of Parliament and 
the nation. The British Empire and the French Re- 
public, linked together in their cause and in their need, 
will defend to the death their native soil, aiding each 
other like good comrades to the utmost of their strength. 
Even though large tracts of Europe and many old and 
famous States have fallen or may fall into the grip of 
the Gestapo and al] the odious apparatus of Nazi rule, 
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we shall not flag or fail. We shall go on to the end, we 
shall fight in France, we shall fight on the seas and 
oceans, we shall fight with growing confidence and 
growing strength in the air, we shall defend our island, 
whatever the cost may be, we shall fight on the beaches, 
we shall fight on the landing grounds, we shall fight 
in the fields and in the streets, we shall fight in the 
hills; we shall never surrender, and even if, which I 
do not for a moment believe, this island or a large 
part of it were subjugated and starving, then our Empire 
beyond the seas, armed and guarded by the British 
Fleet, would carry on the struggle, until, in God’s good 
time, the new world, with all its power and might, 
steps forth to the rescue and the liberation of the old. 


A speech delivered in the House of Commons, 
4 June 1940. 


From Into Battle, 1941. 


Mr. Andrews 





E. M. FORSTER 


HE souls of the dead were ascending towards the 

Judgement Seat and the Gate of Heaven. The world 
soul pressed them on every side, just as the atmosphere 
presses upon rising bubbles, striving to vanquish them, 
to break their thin envelope of personality, to mingle 
their virtue with its own. But they resisted, remembering 
their glorious individual life on earth, and hoping for an 
individual life to come. 

Among them ascended the soul of a Mr. Andrews who, 
after a beneficent and honourable life, had recently de- 
ceased at his house in town. He knew himself to be kind, 
upright and religious, and though he approached his trial 
with all humility, he could not be doubtful of its result. 
God was not now a jealous God. He would not deny 
salvation merely because it was expected. A righteous 
soul may reasonably be conscious of its own righteous- 
ness and Mr. Andrews was conscious of his. 

‘The way is long,’ said a voice, ‘but by pleasant converse 
the way becomesshorter. Might I travel in your company?’ 

“Willingly,’ said Mr. Andrews. He held out his hand, 
and the two souls floated upwards together. 

‘I was slain fighting the infidel,’ said the other exult- 
antly, “and I go straight to those joys of which the 


Prophet speaks.’ 
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‘Are you not a Christian?’ asked Mr. Andrews gravely. 
‘No, I am a Believer. But you are a Moslem, surely?’ 
‘Tam not,’ said Mr. Andrews. ‘I am a Believer.’ 

The two souls floated upwards in silence, but did not 
release each other’s hands. ‘I am broad church,’ he added 
gently. The word ‘broad’ quavered strangely amid the 
interspaces. 

‘Relate to me your career,” said the Turk at last. 

‘I was born of a decent middle-class family, and had 
my education at Winchester and Oxford. I thought of 
becoming a missionary, but was offered a post in the 
Board of Trade, which I accepted. At thirty-two I mar- 
ried, and had four children, two of whom have died. 
My wife survives me. If {had lived a little longer I should 
have been knighted.’ 

‘Now I will relate my career. I was never sure of my 
father, and my mother does not signify. I grew up in the 
slums of Salonika. Then I joined a band and we plundered 
the villages of the infidel. I prospered and had three wives, 
all of whom survive me. Had I lived a little longer I 
should have had a band of my own.’ 

‘A son of mine was killed travelling in Macedonia. 
Perhaps you killed him.’ 

‘It is very possible.’ 

The two souls floated upward, hand in hand. Mr. 
Andrews did not speak again, for he was filled with 
horror at the approaching tragedy. This man, so godless, 
so lawless, so cruel, so lustful, believed that he would be 
admitted into Heaven. And into what a heaven—a place 
full of the crude pleasures of a ruffian’s life on earth! But 
Mr. Andrews felt neither disgust nor moral indignation. 
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He was only conscious of an immense pity, and his own 
virtues confronted him not at all. He longed to save the 
man whose hand he held more tightly, who, he thought, 
was now holding more tightly on to him. And when he 
reached the Gate of Heaven, instead of saying ‘Can I 
enter?’ as he had intended, he cried out, ‘Cannot he enter?’ 

And at the same moment the Turk uttered the same 
cry. For the same spirit was working in each of them. 

From the gateway a voice replied, “Both can enter.’ 
They were filled with joy and pressed forward together. 

Then the voice said, ‘In what clothes will you enter?’ 

‘In my best clothes,’ shouted the Turk, ‘the ones I 
stole.” And he clad himself in a splendid turban and a 
waistcoat embroidered with silver, and baggy trousers, 
and a great belt in which were stuck pipes and pistols and 
knives. 

‘And in what clothes will you enter?’ said the voice to 
Mr, Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews thought of his best clothes, but he had no 
wish to wear them again. At last he remembered and said, 
‘Robes.’ 

‘Of what colour and fashion?’ asked the voice. 

Mr. Andrews had never thought about the matter 
much. He replied, in hesitating tones, “White, I suppose, 
of some flowing soft material’, and he was immediately 
given a garment such as he had described. “Do I wear it 
rightly?’ he asked. 

“Wear it as it pleases you,’ replied the voice. “What 
else do you desire?’ 

‘A harp,’ suggested Mr. Andrews. ‘A small one.’ 

A small gold harp was placed in his hand. 
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‘And a palm—no, I cannot have a palm, for it is the 
reward of martyrdom; my life has been tranquil and 
happy. 

“You can have a palm if you desire it.’ 

But Mr. Andrews refused the palm, and hurried in his 
white robes after the Turk, who had already entered 
Heaven. As he passed in at the open gate, a man, dressed 
like himself, passed out with gestures of despair. 

“Why is he not happy?’ he asked. 

The voice did not reply. 

‘And who are all those figures, seated inside on thrones 
and mountains? Why are some of them terrible, and sad, 
and ugly?” 

There was no answer. Mr. Andrews entered, and then 
he saw that those seated figures were all the gods who 
were then being worshipped on the earth. A group of 
souls stood round each, singing his praises. But the gods 
paid no heed, for they were listening to the prayers of 
living men, which alone brought them nourishment. 
Sometimes a faith would grow weak, and then the god of 
that faith also drooped and dwindled and fainted for his 
daily portion of incense. And sometimes, owing to a 
revivalist movement, or to a great commemoration, or to 
some other cause, a faith would grow strong, and the god 
of that faith grow strong also. And, more frequently still, 
a faith would alter, so that the features of its god altered 
and became contradictory, and passed from ecstasy to 
respectability, or from mildness and universal love to the 
ferocity of battle. And at times a god would divide into 
two gods, or three, or more, each with his own ritual and 
precarious supply of prayer. 
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Mr. Andrews saw Buddha, and Vishnu, and Allah, and 
Jehovah, and the Elohim. He saw little ugly determined 
gods who were worshipped by a few savages in the same 
way. He saw the vast shadowy outlines of the neo-Pagan 
Zeus. There were cruel gods, and coarse gods, and 
tortured gods, and, worse still, there were gods who 
were peevish, or deceitful, or vulgar. No aspiration of 
humanity was unfulfilled. There was even an inter- 
mediate state for those who wished it, and for the 
Christian Scientists a place where they could demonstrate 
that they had not died. 

He did not play his harp for long, but hunted vainly 
for one of his dead friends. And though souls were con- 
tinually entering Heaven, it still seemed curiously empty. 
Though he had all that he expected, he was conscious of 
no great happiness, no mystic contemplation of beauty, 
no mystic union with good. There was nothing to com- 
pare with that moment outside the gate, when he prayed 
that the Turk might enter and heard the Turk uttering 
the same prayer for him. And when at last he saw his 
companion, he hailed him with a cry of human joy. 

The Turk was seated in thought, and round him, by 
sevens, sat the virgins who are promised in the Koran. 

‘Oh, my dear friend!’ he called out. ‘Come here and 
we will never be parted, and such as my pleasures are, 
they shall be yours also. Where are my other friends? 
Where are the men whom I love, or whom I have killed?’ 

‘I, too, have only found you,’ said Mr. Andrews. He 
sat down by the Turk, and the virgins, who were all 
exactly alike, ogled them with coal black eyes. 

‘Though I have all that I expected,’ said the Turk, ‘I am 
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conscious of no great happiness. There is nothing to com- 
pare with that moment outside the gate when I prayed 
that you might enter, and heard you uttering the same 
prayer for me. These virgins are as beautiful and good as 
I had fashioned, yet I could wish that they were better.’ 

As he wished, the forms of the virgins became more 
rounded, and their eyes grew larger and blacker than 
before. And Mr. Andrews, by a wish similar in kind, in- 
creased the purity and softness of his garment and the 
glitter of his harp. For in that place their expectations 
were fulfilled, but not their hopes. 

‘Iam going,’ said Mr. Andrews at last. “We desire 
infinity and we cannot imagine it. How can we expect 
it to be granted? I have never imagined anything in- 
finitely good or beautiful excepting in my dreams.’ 

‘Iam going with you,’ said the other. 

Together they sought the entrance gate, and the Turk 
parted with his virgins and his best clothes, and Mr. 
Andrews cast away his robes and his harp. 

‘Can we depart?’ they asked. 

“You can both depart if you wish,’ said the voice, “but 
remember what lies outside.’ 

As soon as they passed the gate, they felt again the 
pressure of the world soul. For a moment they stood hand 
in hand resisting it. Then they suffered it to break in upon 
them, and they, and all the experience they had gained, 
and all love and wisdom they had generated, passed into 
it, and made it better. 


From Collected Short Stories, 1947. 


Colonel Beech’s Bear 





DAVID GARNETT 


be my childhood there was a Spaniard who used to 
travel round the country with a dancing bear, and 
sometimes visit us. Such men and such bears have been 
kept out of England for a long time by a humane law 
which, in preventing cruelty, has prevented bears 
altogether, to the great loss of country children. People 
say that the bears were often cruelly treated, but I am 
sorry that they have vanished, and would bring them 
back if I could. 

In the happy days before motor cars I lived with my 
father and mother in a lonely cottage overlooking a 
great sweep of blue valley and shut in on all sides by a 
big wood in which I spent my childhood, creeping 
among the dry bracken like a serpent and imagining 
myself to be one of Fenimore Cooper’s noble redskins. 
Everyone who came to our house had to approach it 
by the cart-track through the wood, and scouting along 
the paths with pheasants’ feathers in my hair, I would 
catch sight of any strange figure and rush back to warn 
my parents. 

Twice I remember the Spaniard visiting us and each 
time I was waiting to spy him from my ambush. The 
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under the pine-trees down the side of the hill, with a 
pole over his shoulder and a chain in his hand, and at 
his heels shambled the bear, looking rather like an enor- 
mous bob-tail sheep-dog. I let them pass by, watched 
them turn in at the gate and followed after them fear- 
fully. They had stopped on a little plot of grass at the 
top of the garden by the pony’s stable, and the Spaniard 
had taken out a little flute or whistle-pipe on which he 
blew a sharp note to call the household about him. 
Soon my father and mother and Nellie Outram the 
kitchen-maid and Bert Tidy the garden boy had gathered 
round, and I had gained confidence to approach nearer. 
How vividly I remember the eager faces, the clear morn- 
ing and our astonishing visitors! 

The Spaniard wore an odd slouch hat which seemed to 
be made of faded yellow linen stretched over a frame- 
work of cane. His jacket was of yellowish corduroy 
with metal buttons, and there were one or two waist- 
coats below. His trousers were also corduroy gathered 
in all the way down between the ankle and the knee. 
He had some bright colour about him, perhaps a red 
handkerchief at the throat. The man himself was dark- 
skinned and dirty, with a bold eye, black stubble on his 
chin and cheek-bones, and a small reddish-black mous- 
tache. The bear was pale buff, yellowish grey and fawn 
in colour, though I have no doubt it was one of our own 
jolly brown European bears, a Spanish or Basque bear 
from the Pyrenees. He had an iron collar round his 
neck and a steel chain, but he did not wear a muzzle. 

When we were all assembled, Bruin reared up on his 
hind-legs; his master gave him the pole to hug in his 
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furry arms and then began to play a tune on his whistle- 
pipe, and hearing the notes, the bear began lifting his 
feet in a clumsy dance. Round and round the little 
plot of grass he went, but all too soon the dance was 
over, and the bear walked round the circle with his 
master's hat in his mouth, and I was brave enough to 
drop in the shilling which my father gave me. The 
Spaniard knew no English, and my mother’s attempts to 
speak to him in foreign languages were not a success, 
so he was pronounced a Basque, but at least they re- 
sulted in my being allowed to pat the bear, which 
seemed as good-natured as such a beast can be in com- 
pany, for bears love solitude better than the admiration 
of little boys. 

Food was brought and water, and the bear ate bread 
and apples, and, having nothing left to stay for, the 
Spaniard took off his hat, smiled, bowed, and marched 
off into the woods with his staff in his hand and his 
bear at his heels. I followed after for some little way into 
the wood, watching with worshipping eyes the bear’s 
rump and the man who walked so bravely in front 
with the pole on his shoulder, for to my childish mind 
no prince could have travelled with a finer bodyguard, 
and for a few days after each of their visits, my poor 
dog had to follow me on a chain, as a bear, and patiently 
endure my attempts to teach him to stand on his hind- 
legs and dance. There was cruelty in that to be sure. 

Such were the man and his bear, and I know all too 
little about their life together, except that they seemed 
to keep to our district and lived a good deal out of doors 
in the wood, going off on expeditions to all the sur- 
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rounding villages and coming back to rest under a tall 
beech or pine. I imagine them returning in the evening, 
tired out after a long tramp, the man with a pocketful 
of pennies and the bear with the memory of the teasing 
joy of children, settling themselves down happily under 
a great tree and feeling themselves safe from any in- 
trusion. The sun has set, the evening star shines out in 
the pale blue sky, the tiny flame leaps up under the 
Spaniard’s hands, and his tin pot is soon boiling. The 
bear has soon eaten up his supper of a loaf of stale bread 
and half a dozen swedes, and has lapped up a pan of 
water, and he lies sleepily with his nose between his 
paws while the man sits eating a crust of bread and a 
raw onion; then with his long knife cuts off a bit of 
cheese and throws the rind as a titbit to his beast. Under 
the tree there is a strong smell: the odour of man as 
strong as that of bear, and when the man fills his pipe 
the smell of shag soon blends with the other scents and 
the wood-smoke and the raw onions. When the pipe 
is finished the man gets up and walks over to look at 
the sleeping bear, sees that the chain is made fast to a 
great beech root, and then he goes back and lies down 
himself beside his little fire, draws a tattered overcoat 
over his shoulders and a couple of sacks over his legs, 
and falls asleep. Now and then the man and the bear 
stir a little as the night wears on, disturbed by their 
dreams or by their fleas, and whether they share the same 
fleas as do men and dogs, or whether each keeps his own, 
is more than I can say. 

That picture can’t be far from the truth, and I should 
have no tale to tell if it were not for what I learned from 
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Nellie Outram. Nellie was a very pretty girl of sixteen, 
with dark ringlets, bold eyes and red cheeks, and dis- 
tinguished by a sort of brassy insolence in everything 
she said and did. Like every village girl, she loved a 
confidant; her tongue had to wag while she was at 
work, and I very often followed her from room to 
room as she made the beds, or stood and listened by the 
scullery door while she peeled potatoes. In this way I 
learned all about the first love-affairs of village boys and 
girls, of the distinctions between ‘walking-out’ and 
‘keeping company’, and of the mysteries of the initials 
carved upon the smooth trunks of the beech-trees. On 
Sunday afternoon Nellie would carve N. O. on a tree 
and in a few days L. T. would appear carved under- 
neath with a heart encircling both, for Nellie walked-out 
with Len Tidy, the younger brother of our garden boy. 
I, of course, felt it very exciting to hear about such 
grown-up secrets. 

One day Nellie arrived in a state of great excitement. 
It seemed that the Spaniard had left his bear tied up by the 
spring of water in the wood and had gone off to the 
local town. While he was there he had met another 
Spaniard and they had gone together to drink in a little 
public-house. Nobody had ever heard the man speak 
more than a few words of broken English, and he had 
always been very sober, but now his tongue was loosened 
and the two foreigners jabbered away as hard as they 
could, drinking first one glass and then another until they 
were both tipsy. Just before closing time their voices 
grew louder and it seemed to the onlookers that they 
were quarrelling; then suddenly one of them pulled 
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out a knife and they were both trying to murder each 
‘other. They were separated before they had done any 
harm; the police took charge and marched them off 
to the station. 

The bench of magistrates happened to meet next day, 
presided over by Colonel Beech, an elderly country 
gentleman with a very good heart, but a bit stupid. 
When the police produced the two Spaniards he would 
not hear a word about attempted murder or malicious 
wounding. 

‘We must give them fair play, Sergeant. We shall 
never find out the rights and wrongs of it. Reduce the 
charge to being drunk and disorderly and we'll let ’em 
off with ten days.’ 

The Spaniard had it on the tip of his tongue to ex- 
plain about his bear, then he thought better of it, for he 
didn’t trust anyone, and he could never make himself 
understood. He must have thought the bear would 
survive ten days’ starvation: he had given it a good 
meal, it had water, and after all, bears hibernate and go 
for months without food. 

So the Spaniard sat in prison holding his head in his 
hands and thinking about his bear tied up to the tree by 
the spring, dragging at his chain, worrying at his collar, 
walking round, lying down again, dozing off to sleep 
and getting more and more hungry. Then he kept 
thinking how he would make up for it by giving the 
bear a good meal when he got out. 

Colonel Beech was fond of shooting, and in addition 
to preserving pheasants in his own coverts, he rented 
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sure in that way of his pheasants that strayed into the 
woods which were open to the public. One of his under- 
keepers was a pleasant boy of twenty, and hearing after 
a few days that the Spaniard had been sent to gaol but 
that nobody had seen the bear, he set out to look for 
it himself, for he had several times met them coming 
and going in the wood. He went straight to the spring 
and found the bear at once; then he went home and 
came back with a dead rabbit and a lot of dog-biscuits, 
and stood watching the beast munch them up and 
swallow them. After that he was puzzled what to do. 

‘The brute may have turned savage for lack of food,’ 
he thought. ‘T'll report it to the head-keeper, and if we 
can manage him together we'll take him to the barn at 
the farm where I lodge, and after that I'll feed him till his 
master comes out of prison.’ 

But the head-keeper did not like the suggestion that 
they should unfasten the bear, and ran off to tell the 
Colonel about the discovery. 

“We've found a savage bear chained up to a tree,’ 
he may have said, and we can imagine the Colonel's 
excitement and astonishment. Soon a party of men was 
formed, headed by the Colonel carrying the rifle he had 
used in India, and his favourite fox-terrier frisking and 
bounding round his legs. When they reached the spring 
the dog barked and the bear growled back: the yapping 
of dogs was always hateful to him and the tramp of the 
men’s feet alarmed him. 

Colonel Beech was always full of public spirit; he 
looked at the bear, heard it growling and saw that it was 
a dangerous beast, which, maddened by hunger, might 
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very easily break its chain. Children often came playing, 
and women gathering sticks in the wood. He shuddered 
to think of the dangers which they had been running. 

“Well, there’s only one thing to be done; we must 
shoot it.’ 

But the under-keeper spoke up and offered to take 
charge of the bear if he could get it back to the barn. 

‘Very sporting offer, Johnson,’ said Colonel Beech. 
“But there are children where you lodge and I can’t let 
you take the responsibility. Bears are very treacherous 
customers to deal with, and if it broke loose...’ 

So the bear was shot, and rolled over at once, stone- 
dead. A cartridge-case was jerked out on to the yellow 
leaves, the dogs stood trembling and hanging back while 
the men gathered round the creature, rolled it over, 
touched the fur and unfastened the chain. They were 
all rather sorry for what they had done, and none of 
them more so than Colonel Beech. 

‘Poor fellow,’ he said. ‘Poor old chap. But you're 
better dead than with a damned swine who would go 
away and leave you starving.’ 

And thinking with disgust of the sufferings the bear 
must have endured with the cruel Spaniard, he walked 
home alone, still feeling rather excited inside, for he had 
never shot a bear before. Later in the day he sent a cart 
to fetch the bear, and the skin was sent up to Rowland 
Ward to be made into a carriage-rug, and a month 
later Nellie Outram told me that the Misses Beech were 
driving about with the bearskin over their knees. 

When the Spaniard was let out of prison and heard 
what had happened he made himself scarce. He had no 
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wish to serve another sentence for leaving the bear 
unattended; and the Colonel would have dropped on 
him pretty heavily. He had a love of fair play and 
couldn’t stand cruelty to animals. So the Spaniard did 
not wait to see his bear’s skin spread out in the victoria. 
He was a ruined man who would have to make strange 


shifts to get himself back into his native land. 


From My Best Story, 1933. 


The ‘Mary Celeste’ Mystery 





RUPERT T. GOULD 


WANT to tell you a little, to-day, about what’s 
generally known as ‘the greatest mystery of the sea.’ 
That, of course, is the story of the Mary Celeste. 

Most people have heard something about her: many 
who've never even scen the sea have heard rumours, if 
nothing more, of a ship found abandoned on the high 
seas, in good order and with sail set—but without a soul on 
board, and with nothing to show what on earth had be- 
come of her crew. For all that, very few seem to know 
the true facts of the case, because there’s so much fiction 
mixed up with them. So I think the best thing I can do is 
to start by giving you what’s known of the facts—as they 
came out at the official inquiry at Gibraltar—and leave 
the discussion of them till later. 

The Mary Celeste (not Marie Celeste, by the way) was a 
wooden brigantine—that is, a two-masted! sailing-ship 
—built in Nova Scotia. She was quite small—only 236 
tons burthen, and no more than 96 feet long. She left 
New York on 7th November 1872 bound for Genoa with 
a cargo of whale oil, fusel oil, and crude alcohol (which is 
much the same thing as methylated spirit), She carried a 
crew of seven—mate, bos’n, four seamen and a cook: 


1 Square-rigged on the foremast, fore-and-aft on the main. 
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and her captain and part-owner, Benjamin S. Briggs, 
an American, also brought with him his wife and his 
little daughter Sophia, aged two. 

The Mary Celeste ‘spoke’ —that is, exchanged signals 
with—another ship two days later, in a position about 
300 miles S.E. of New York; after that she doesn’t seem 
to have been sighted again until the fifth of December, 
when the English brig Dei Gratia, Captain Morehouse, 
bound from New York to Gibraltar and then about 
half-way between the Azores and the coast of Portugal, 
found herself slowly overhauling a small brigantine. As 
he drew nearer, Morehouse recognized her as the Mary 
Celeste. He and Capt. Briggs were old acquaintances— 
they’d dined together in New York before the Mary 
Celeste sailed—and he knew him for a smart seaman: 
yet there was his ship yawing to and fro, luffing up one 
minute and falling off the next and, of all things, sailing 
on the port tack with only a jib and foretopmast-staysail 
set—and those set to starboard! Putting his telescope on 
to her—by now, the ships weren’t more than half a mile 
apart—he saw that there was no one at the wheel, or 
anywhere on deck. Closing her still further, he hailed— 
but got no answer. So he lowered a boat and sent Oliver 
Deveau, his first mate, with two hands to investigate. 

Deveau and one of his men climbed on board. The 
ship seemed deserted, so the first thing they did was to 
sound the well. No, the Mary Celeste was in no danger of 
sinking—although she’d obviously been through heavy 
weather, for there was a lot of water between decks. 
Most of her sails were furled; but, besides the two she 
was carrying, two others had apparently been set, and 
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had blown away. Search in the cabin and foc’sle showed 
that there was no one on board, dead or alive. Crew, 
captain, wife and little girl—all were gone, so it seemed, 
at a moment’s notice, for all their belongings were still on 
board. The cabin was full of personal gear, including a 
trunkful of clothes belonging to Mrs. Briggs and the 
little girl: and in the foc’sle the missing crew had left 
behind them not only their sea-chests (containing every- 
thing they possessed in the world) but even their pipes 
and tobacco! Nothing at all seemed to be missing except 
the ship’s papers (the register, manifest, bill of lading etc.) 
and the ship's boat. 

Greatly puzzled, Deveau looked round for the most 
likely source of information as to why this perfectly sound 
well-provisioned ship should ever have been abandoned. 
This, of course, was the ship’s log-book—which he dis- 
covered on a desk in the mate’s cabin. But neither this 
nor the ‘rough log’—jotted down on a slate lying on 
the captain’s table—threw any light on the mystery. The 
last entry in the log-book was dated 24th November, 
neatly a fortnight before, and showed that the Mary 
Celeste had then been about 100 miles S.W. of San 
Miguel I. in the Azores. On the slate was jotted down a 
note that next day, 25th November, at 8 a.m. she had 
passed about six miles northward of Santa Maria I. On 
the evidence of these two entries, it followed that a fort- 
night earlier, all had been well with the Mary Celeste, and 
that she’d then been making good progress on her proper 


1 This very important point is generally overlooked. 1 believe I was the 
first writer to recall attention to it (in 1924). My authority is J. H. Winchester 
of New York, part-owner of the Mary Celeste, who gave evidence at the 
Gibraltar inquiry. 
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course. And it didn’t follow that somethmg must have 
gone wrong immediately after, or even soon after the 
entry of 25th November was made on the slate.’ In small 
merchant ships, the log isn’t regarded as very important, 
and isn’t written-up every day, or anything like ic—for 
example, while the Mary Celeste herself had been at sea 
for eighteen days before sighting the Azores, there were 
only seven entries in her log, all told! 

When Deveau made his report, Captain Morehouse 
wasted no time in trying to solve the mystery then and 
there, but did the natural and obvious thing. He put 
Deveau and two hands on board the derelict as a prize- 
crew, telling them to make what sail they could manage 
and follow him to Gibraltar, where he’d turn the Mary 
Celeste over to the authorities, and claim salvage. The 
Dei Gratia got there in the evening of 12th December, 
and the Mary Celeste next morning. And then the fun 
began. 

There’s nothing very unusual, in the ordinary way, 
about a claim for salving an abandoned ship on the 
high seas—but this claim was unique, or nearly so, for 
it wasn't in respect of a waterlogged or dismasted vessel, 
but of one which was in excellent general order and com- 
pletely seaworthy. As Mr. Solly Flood, the Admiralty 
Proctor at Gibraltar, said in his report to the Board of 
Trade. . . . ‘the account which they (the salvors) gave 
of the soundness and good condition of the derelict was 
so extraordinary that I found it necessary to apply for a 
survey. 

So he had the Mary Celeste most carefully examined by 
experts—including a diver and the local Surveyor of 
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Shipping—and again by a special commission, consisting 
of the Marshal of the Vice-Admiralty Court, four cap- 
tains of the Royal Navy, a Colonel of the Royal Engi- 
neers, and, last but not least, himself. He seems, by the 
way, to have been rather a fussy little man, with a very 
strong idea of his own importance. Still, no doubt, he 
did his best—certainly he took a lot of trouble. 

But, all the same, the puzzle remained a puzzle. The 
surveyors reported that the Mary Celeste’s hull was per- 
fectly sound—she wasn’t leaking, and she hadn’t been in 
collision. There was a small groove on either side of her 
bows, just above the waterline—but this might be due 
to the normal wear of the planks. There were no other 
injuries either outside or inside the hull, and no trace of 
an explosion, or a fire. The ship was seaworthy, well- 
found, and well-provisioned, while her cargo was well- 
stowed and untouched. 

The two cargo-hatches, however, had been lifted—and 
the plunger of one of the two pumps (used to pump out 
any water leaking into the ship) had been withdrawn and 
was lying on deck. This had presumably been done to 
find out whether the hull was leaking badly—which it 
wasn t. 

On this report, the Vice-Admiralty Court, while 
cautiously expressing no opinion as to why the Mary 
Celeste had been abandoned, gave judgment (25th March 
1873) for the salvors. It awarded £1,700 to the Dei 
Gratia for services rendered—this being about one-fifth 
of the sworn value of the ship and her cargo. 

The Mary Celeste was handed back to her owners. 
Under Capt. G. W. Blatchford and a fresh crew, she 
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went on to Genoa, where she discharged her cargo. At 
the same time, she was ‘hove down’ and her bottom 
carefully examined—but no injury or weakness could be 
found, She remained afloat for another twelve years— 
but, naturally, she was known far and wide as a ‘hoodoo 
ship,’ and no one was exactly anxious to sail in her. On 
3rd January 1885, she ran ashore on Roshell’s reef, off the 
coast of Haiti, and became a total wreck. . 

Well, there are the facts of the Mary Celeste story—and 
what’s the explanation of them? 

Many have been offered—but, one and all, such 
‘explanations’ don’t fit the facts. It’s for that reason that 
you can rule out the various stories, supposed to be 
told by bogus ‘survivors of the Mary Celeste,’ which 
have been published from time to time in the Press, in 
magazine articles and—in one case—in book form. One 
and all, they show utter ignorance of vital facts which any 
man who'd sailed in the Mary Celeste simply must have 
known. So far as we can tell, not one of the ten persons 
who sailed from New York in the Mary Celeste on 7th 
November 1872 was alive a month later. 

A more promising explanation, at first sight, is the 
story of a raft, flying the Stars and Stripes and with six 
bodies on it, seen by some fishermen off Cape Ortegal 
(the N.W. point of Spain) in May, 1873. But the men of 
the Mary Celeste seem to have left her in a great hurry— 
they certainly wouldn’t have wasted time building a raft 
when they had a boat handy. 

Some writers of fiction, such as Conan Doyle and 
Arthur Morrison, make one member of the crew a 
homicidal lunatic, who got rid of the others one by one, 
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and then jumped overboard. Well, that’s possible—but 
then why were the boat and ship’s papers missing, and 
nothing else? 

Some suggest a mutiny on board: but why should the 
mutineers, once in possession of the ship and her cargo— 
which, incidentally, was undrinkable—have promptly 
abandoned them, in haste, on the high seas? 

Another explanation is piracy—but, there again, why 
should pirates (practically extinct by 1872) have thrown 
away their prize? True, there are still pirates on the Riff 
coast of N. Africa—and one suggestion is, that the Mary 
Celeste was blown off her course to the Riff coast and 
that her crew, seeing a boat-load of pirates coming out 
to attack her while she lay becalmed, abandoned her in 
haste—while the pirate boat made for the ship’s bows, 
intending to climb aboard via the bowsprit. At this 
moment the wind got up and the Mary Celeste, still under 
sail, ran the pirate-craft down, and sailed off into the 
Atlantic on her own! But unfortunately, exhaustive 
inquiries were made, at the time, all along the African 
coast—and not even the vaguest rumour could be heard 
ofa ship having been attacked by the Riffs. 

An outbreak of plague on board has been suggested— 
but, surely, to abandon ship on that account, and crowd 
into a small boat, would simply be making certain that 
everybody should catch it. As for the idea that the crew 
fell victims to repeated attacks by a giant squid—well, 
such creatures have been known to go for small ships (so, 
for that matter, have whales): but an attack of that kind 
would leave obvious traces—and what would the creature 
want with the ship’s papers? 
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Again, it’s been suggested that the whole story was a _ 
fake put up by Briggs and Morehouse for the sake of the 
salvage. That’s a silly libel on two worthy men and those 
responsible for it obviously knew nothing of salvage law. 
That award of £1,700 to the Dei Gratia would have to be 
paid by the owners of the Mary Celeste—of whom Briggs 
was one. And the theory that Morehouse and his men 
deliberately murdered the crew of the Mary Celeste for the 
sake of the salvage is simply insane. Even if they’d been a 
crowd of Chicago gangsters, instead of being just ordin- 
ary, decent-minded British seamen, they’d surely have 
had the wits to see that they were simply putting their 
heads in a noose—that they couldn’t possibly hope to keep 
their crime hushed up for ever. It would probably be 
blurted out, at the inevitable inquiry or later, by the 
first one of them who lost his nerve or wanted to black- 
mail the others. 

It’s a relief to turn from wild-cat ideas such as these to a 
theory put forward by my friend Mr. J. G. Lockhart, 
which at first sight has a good deal to recommend it. 
He suggests that the solution should be looked for in the 
displaced hatches and the nature of the cargo—part of 
which was crude alcohol. He thinks that this may have 
been giving off gas, and that while the hatches were off 
(to let the gas escape) a slight explosion occurred. Capt. 
Briggs, fearing that his ship might blow up at any mo- 
ment, gave orders to abandon her—and the boat was 
swamped before the survivors reached shore. 

Against this, unfortunately, we have the evidence of 
the Gibraltar surveyors, that the ship showed no trace of 
any explosion or fire. And to call in the help of an ex-~ 
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plosion which was so violent that it scared the whole 
crew overboard pell-mell, and yet left no vestige of any 
damage, is simply replacing one mystery by another—and 
a bigger one. 

And now for my own explanation—or, at least, the 
one which I prefer; I can hardly call it mine, because it 
was actually put forward at the Gibraltar inquiry by the 
one man best qualified to judge of the facts—Oliver 
Deveau, the mate of the Dei Gratia. 

If there’s one thing which sticks out a mile in con- 
nection with the Mary Celeste, that is that she was aban- 
doned at a moment's notice. The crew and the passengers 
jumped into the boat with what they stood in and 
nothing else at all, except the vitally important ship’s 
papers. Mrs. Briggs even left the little baby’s clothing 
behind, and the men abandoned the very first things 
they'd have grabbed if they’d had time—their pipes and 
tobacco. In a word, they left in panic—in the fear of 
imminent death. 

Now what caused that panic—and left practically no 
trace afterwards? The pump-plunger lying on the deck 
provides the answer. We know that the ship had been 
through heavy weather, and was even then carrying only 
a small amount of sail set—but ‘the sea must have gone 
down to some extent or the hatches wouldn’t have been 
got off to inspect the cargo. Some of the water between 
decks may have found its way into the holds, and given 
the impression that the ship was leaking badly—so the 
pump-plunger was drawn and the well sounded by some 
excitable hand who misread the depth and, leaving the 
plunger where it lay, spread the alarm that the ship was 
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on the point of going down under their feet. And panic 
followed. 

I think that Briggs, who had everything at stake—his 
wife and child, and the ship which he commanded and 
partly owned—would have stopped that panic; and my 
conclusion is, that he was no longer there to do so. He 
may have been dead—say, from a sudden heart-attack; 
or again he, perhaps with others, may have been swept 
overboard during the gale, and lost. At any rate, it isn’t 
difficult to imagine that when the shout of “She’s sinking’ 
went up, there was no one left to take prompt steps—and 
panic, unchecked, spreads like wildfire. Quite probably, 
the whole thing was over in five minutes and the deserted 
Mary Celeste, still under sail, forging aimlessly along leav- 
ing astern of her a laden boat’s crew—possibly without 
even food or water—to starve or drown. 

At least there’s a precedent for both the mistake and 
the panic. When Captain Cook’s famous Endeavour was 
so nearly lost off the E. Australian coast in 1770, the 
carpenter was sent, in the thick of the confusion, to 
sound the well while every available man slaved at the 
pumps. And in his excitement he bungled the job so 
thoroughly that he left all hands, for some little time, 
under the impression that the end was a matter of 
minutes! Then again, in 1919 a schooner, the Marion G. 
Douglas, deserted but still under sail, turned up off the 
Scillies. She’d been abandoned by her crew off the New- 
foundland Banks (under the impression she was sink- 
ing) and had sailed herself across the Atlantic. This was a 
case of sheer, groundless panic—if the men had stopped 
to think, they'd have realized that, carrying a cargo of 
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timber, the chance of their ship sinking was extremely 
remote. | 

And that reminds me, in conclusion, that the case of the 
Mary Celeste isn’t by any means unique—although it’s by 
far the best-known one. In August 1840, the deserted 
French ship Rosalie was picked up off Nassau, in the 
Bahamas, with sail set, in perfect order, and with a 
valuable cargo on board. Apparently, she’d been aban- 
doned only a few hours before—yet nothing was ever 
heard of her crew. Then again, on 21st April 1849, the 
Dutch schooner Hermania was found drifting, about ten 
miles S.E. of the Eddystone, by the fishing-vessel Fame 
of Rye. She was dismasted, and had obviously been in 
collision, but was still quite sound. Valuables were found 
on board, and clothing indicating that—as in the case of 
the Mary Celeste—the captain’s wife and child had been 
on board with him. Her only boat was lying in its 
chocks, uninjured. Nothing was ever heard of the 
crew. 

On 28th February 1855, the Marathon of Newcastle fell 
in with the James B. Chester, a good-sized sailing-ship, in 
about 30° N., 40° W.—some 600 miles S.W. of the 
Azores. She, too, was in perfect order, but abandoned. 
Her papers were missing, and it’s uncertain whether all 
her boats were on board. 

Last, and queerest of all, comes the case of the aban- 
doned derelict, in seaworthy condition, which the 
British ship Ellen Austin encountered, in mid-Atlantic, in 
the year 1881. She put a small prize-crew on board the 
stranger, with instructions to make for St. John’s, New- 
foundland, where she was bound herself. 
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The two ships parted company in foggy weather—but 
a few days later they met again. And the strange derelict 
was once more deserted. Like their predecessors, the 
prize-crew had vanished—for ever. 


Two broadcast talks, 18th September and 9th October, 1935. 
From The Stargazer Talks, 1944. 


Old Papa Johnson 





ROBERT GRAVES 


N July 1916 I was in hospital with one Captain H. H. 

Johnson of the Army Service Corps, who had a 
habit of referring to himself in the third person as Old 
Papa Johnson. I was in for a lung-wound, and he for a 
badly fractured pelvis. ‘Of all the inappropriate happen- 
ings!’ he said. ‘Imagine, Old Papa Johnson of all people 
being laid out by the kick of an Army mule in the middle 
of a European War!’ He added, to remove any mis- 
understanding, ‘No, the A.S.C. isn’t my corps, except 
just now for a convenience. I’m cavalry, really—did 
fifteen years off and on in the Lancers. I was with them 
at Le Cateau and got wounded. And then rejoined 
them at Ypres and got it again. This time it was shell 
not bullet, and the medical board gave me Permanently 
unfit for Combatant Service. So I transferred to the 
A.S.C.—yes, I know you fire-eating young infantry- 
officers look down on that worthy corps—and I hadn’t 
any great passion for acting’ as baker’s boy and butcher’s 
deliveryman myself. Still, it was better than _ in 
England. But now tk:t ridiculous mule . 

Papa Johnson was about forty-five — old; very 
broad shoulders, medium height, I judged (but it was 
difficult to judge the vertical height of a man whom 
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one only saw in a horizontal position), and a comedian’s 
face. I only once saw it as anything but a comedian’s 
face, and that was when a hospital orderly was im- 
pertinent. Then it set hard as stone, and his voice, which 
was ordinarily a comedian’s voice, too, rasped like a 
drill~instructor’s; the orderly was terrified. Papa Johnson 
talked the most idiotic patter half the time and kept 
the nurses in hysterics. I had to ask him once to stop 
it, because it was bad for my lung to laugh like that; 
it might start hamorrhage again. He had a small make- 
up box with a mirror and grease-paints, and an assort- 
ment of beards and moustaches. While Sister Morgan 
was taking his temperature he would get under the 
blankets with a pocket-torch—the thermometer in his 
mouth—and when the two minutes were up he would 
emerge in some new startling character. A handker- 
chief and a towel were his only other stage-properties. 
Sister Morgan would take the thermometer from him 
gravely, and he would say, ‘Hello, boys and girls, I’m 
Queen Victoria as a young wife and mother!’ or 
‘Beware, you wicked old men, I’m the Widow 
Twankey, or ‘Give ear, O Benjamin, I am Saul the son 
of Kish in search of his father’s asses,’ and she couldn’t 
help laughing. And he would insist on talking in 
character until breakfast came up. Biblical parts were 
his speciality. 

One day I was watching him at work on a compli- 
cated paper-cutting trick. He folded a sheet of news- 
paper this way and that, snipping it very carefully here 
and there with a pair of nail-scissors; he had told me 
that when it opened out it was going to be what he 
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called Bogey Bogey Ceremony in Sumatra. He was full of 
tricks of this sort. I quoted a verse of the Psalms at him 
about it—I forget which it was—and he said, shaking his 
head at me sorrowfully, “No, no, no, little Gravey- 
spoons, you've got that all awry. Never misquote the 
Psalms uf David to Old Papa Johnson, because he knows 
them all off by heart.’ And so he did, as I found when I 
challenged him, and Proverbs, too, and St. Mark’s 
Gospel (‘it’s the one that reads truest to me,’ he said, 
‘the others seem to me to have been played about with 
by someone who wanted to prove something’), and 
most of Isaiah and the whole of Job. Also Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets. I was astonished. “Where on earth did you come 
to learn all that?’ L asked, “At a Jesuit College as a punish- 
ment for independence of character?’ 

‘No, no, no; bethink yourself, child. Do Jesuits use 
the Sonnets as a text-book? I learned most of my stuff 
in the Antarctic—I was on two expeditions there—at 
times when we got snowed up. Some of it in the Arctic. 
But I learned most when I was Crown Agent on 
Desolation Island.’ 

“Where's that? Is that one of the Fiji group?’ 

‘No, no, no, child. That’s in the Antarctic, too. It’s 
the most southerly land under the British flag. The 
appointment is made yearly—it’s well paid, you would 
say—but others wouldn’t agree—{1,000 a year and 
everything found. Usually a Scot takes it on. The 
Scots don’t mind living entirely alone in a howling 
wilderness as much as we English do; they are a very, 
very sane people. But my Scottish predecessor stuck 
it only for nine months, and I stuck it for two years: 
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you see Old Papa Johnson is just a little bit insane. 
Always was so, from a child. So he didn’t harm there. 
Besides, he had company for the last ten months.’ 

“If the island’s a wilderness what’s the sense of keeping 
an agent there and wasting all that money on him? 
Is it just to keep the British claim from lapsing? Mineral 
deposits waiting for development?’ 

Johnson carefully laid down his “Bogey bogey’ 
business before answering. It was, by the way, a birth- 
day present for Sister Morgan. Johnson went out of his 
way to be friendly with Sister Morgan, though I 
couldn’t understand why. She was a V.A.D. nurse, 
middle-aged, incompetent and always trying to play the 
great lady among the other nurses; they detested her. 
But with Johnson she behaved very well after a time and 
I came to like her, though when I was in another ward | 
had thought her impossible. 

‘As Crown Agent, I would have you understand, 
Captain Graves, I had to supervise His Majesty’s customs 
and keep a record of imports and exports, and act as 
Postmaster-General and Clerk of the Works, and be 
solely responsible for maintaining the Pax Britannica in 
Antarctic Regions—if necessary with a revolver or 
rope. 

I never knew when Papa Johnson was joking, so I 
said “Yes, your Excellency, and I suppose the penguins 
and reindeer needed a lot of looking after; and what 
with their sending each other so many picture post- 
cards and all you must have had your hands full at the 
office.’ 

‘Hignorance!’ snapped Papa Johnson, in the idiotic 
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tones that he used for the Widow Twankey. ‘Reindeers 
hindeed! Hain’t no sich hanimals hin hall Hantharctica. 
Them dratted reindeers honly hinhabitates Harctic 
hareas. Which there wasn’t no penguins neither, not a 
penguin hon all that hisland. There was prions, and 
seahawks, and sea-helephants come a-visiting; but they 
wasn’t no trouble, not they.’ Then he continued in his 
usual voice, ‘The gross value of imports and exports in 
the two years I was there amounted to . . . guess, child!’ 
I refused to guess, so he told me that the correct answer 
was something over one million seven hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

‘For I should have told you, little Gravey-spoons, 
that Desolation Island has a harbour which is more or 
less ice-free for a month or two round Christmas every 
year. The whalers put in there then. It isn’t every ship 
that can deal, like the Larssen can, with an unlimited 
quantity of whale; so when the smaller ships have more 
oil than they can manage comfortably and don’t want 
to go back to Norway yet—half the world away—they 
dump it in barrels on Desolation, in the care of the Crown 
Agent, and get a chit from him for it. There are big 
store-caves blasted out of the rock. The oil-tankers 
come to collect the stuff. Also, a Norwegian company 
put a blubber-boiling plant on the island for the con- 
venience of its smaller boats—three great metal cauld- 
rons, each about twice the size of this room and weigh- 
ing I don’t know how many hundred tons. They must 
have been landed in sections and welded together on the 
spot; but that was before my time. 

“When those fellows came ashore to boil down their 
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blubber I always had a busy time. I had to watch that 
they didn’t pinch Government property or the oil be- 
longing to other ships that I had in bond, or raid my 
house when my back was turned. I carried my revolver 
loose and loaded and hardly had time to sleep. But I 
was the sole representative of His Majesty, and he had 
given me unlimited power to make laws for the entire 
period of my stay, and to see that they were kept. 
After my first experience of a blubber party, which 
ended in two deaths and a fire, I issued an edict that 
henceforth Desolation Island was to be the driest as 
well as the coldest of His Majesty’s possessions, I couldn’t 
stop the brutes from boozing themselves silly aboard, 
their own vessels in the harbour, but I saw to it that 
not a drop was landed on British soil. (Tough! you 
wouldn't believe how tough those Norwegian whaling- 
men were. But their ships’-officers were tougher still 
and kept them under). 

‘One day a tanker put in and two unexpected visitors 
came off her. One of them, a tall fellow with a Guards- 
Brigade moustache (here Papa Johnson made one up to 
show me, from his make-up box) and a quarrelsome 
sort of face (here Papa Johnson made up the sort of 
face he meant) came up to me and said in superior tones, 
(here Papa Johnson imitated them): “Mr. Henry Johnson, 
the British Crown Agent, I believe? My name’s Morgan, 
Major Anthony Morgan of the Indian Army. I have 
come to live here with you. This is Professor Durns- 
ford, who is on the staff of the New York Museum of 
Natural History,’ and he pulled forward a harmless- 
looking little fellow with a snub nose and the expression 
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of a Pekinese, ‘““We intend to do research work here.” 
He handed me an introductory letter from the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand. I was too busy with customs 
business to read it, so I put it into my pocket and said— 
you see I disliked the man at first sight and didn’t like 
having his company forced on me without a please or 
thank you—" Well, I can’t refuse you, J suppose, if you 
have decided to dwell among me. There’s my house; 
it’s the only one on tne island. Make yourselves at home 
while I attend to these papers. I'll send your stuff ashore 
when I’ve examined it.” 

‘Morgan flared up. “You will certainly do no such 
thing as to tamper with my personal luggage.” I 
shrugged my shoulders, and said: “It’s my job; I’m 
Customs here. Give me your keys.” He saw that I 
was serious, and realized that while the tanker was 
still in the harbour and able to take him off, I could 
refuse to put him up at my house, and so he would have 
to go back in her. He threw me the keys with very bad 
grace, and Durnsford politely handed me his. They 
were numbered keys so I had no trouble finding the 
right boxes for them. | 

‘That evening I cooked the supper and Morgan got 
a mess-kit out of his tin trunk to eat it in. The man 
Morgan actually tried to old-soldier Papa Johnson with 
his row of ribbons. And do you know which they were? 
Child, one was the Coronation ribbon and one was the 
Durbar ribbon and one was the Osmanieh, which one 
gets in Egypt almost as a matter of routine if one is 
seconded to the Egyptian Army, and the fourth and last 
was the M.V.O. of the Third Class. So pretending to 
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be dazzled I went off with the frying pan in my hand 
and changed into my old campaigning tunic, which 
sported Ashanti, Egypt, China, King’s and Queen’s 
medals, South Africa, and North-West Frontier. Not 
a routine ribbon among them; they made his display 
look pretty sick. But I had only two stars up, so he 
tried to high-hat me with his crown. 

‘Believe me, child, there was the deuce to pay about 
my embargo on wines and spirits; he had brought out 
twenty cases of Scotch. He didn’t realize at first that 
Scotch was not drunk on Desolation Island. He said 
that in his opinion it would have been courteous of me, 
perhaps, to have put a bottle of my own stuff on the 
table, since I had not taken off any of his with the first 
boatload. But when I explained how it was he went up 
in the air and bellowed-at me as though he was in his 
Orderly Room and I was a poor devil of a Sudanese 
recruit. I won't repeat what he said, child, because a 
nurse might come in and catch a word or two and 
misunderstand. I was pleasant but firm; reminding 
him that I was Lord Chief Justice and Lord High 
Executioner and everything else on the island ‘and that 
what I said went. Professor Durnsford had been a 
witness to his threats, I said, and I would subpoena him, 
if necessary, for the trial. And I quoted Alice in Wonder- 
land: “I'll be judge, I'll be jury,” said cunning old Fury, 
“Tl try the whole cause and condemn you to death,” 

“You can’t prevent me bringing it ashore,’ he said 
at last. 

‘“Can’t I?” I said, in nasty tones, showing him my 
Colt. 
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‘He broke out in worse language than ever and the 
only true things he said about me were that I must be 
a little insane and that I had a face like Dan Leno on 
one of his off-nights. He ended, “Remember these 
words, for they are the last I shall address to you while I 
remain on this island.” I answered, improving on poor 
Dan Leno, “Ha, Comma, Ha, among the trumpets. 
I'm Job’s war-horse, and I scent the battle from 
afar.” 

‘Morgan kept it up throughout the meal. If he 
wanted the salt or beans or mustard when they happened 
to be right close to my plate he would ask Durnsford, 
who sat between us, to pass them to him. I had decided 
to ship Morgan back home with his whisky the very 
next day, but when he started this baby game of sending 
me to Coventry I was so pleased that I decided to keep 
him with me. I love baby-games, as you know, child. 
It was a nice game, because Morgan and I held the cards 
and Durnsford was pool for the winner to take. Not 
that I cared much about Durnsford then, but he seemed 
a decent little Pekinese of a man, too good to go coupled 
with an ill-tempered great mastiff like Morgan. They 
had arranged to come on this expedition together, by 
letter, before actually meeting. Morgan had written 
that he could get permission from the New Zealand 
Government for them both to put up at my house; 
and Pekey Durnsford was glad of a companion. Neither 
of them had been in the Antarctic before. 

‘Durnsford was the best possible “Kitty” for our 
game of nap; he tried to be so neutral. Of course, I 
didn’t go out of my way to make myself pleasant to 
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him; that would have been no sort of game—an auction 
with the bidding in sugar-plums and the prize to go to 
the man who bid highest. No, no, no! I answered his 
questions civilly, though not always pertinently. I 
supplied him with necessaries and saw that he didn’t 
run into danger: but I allowed him no loose conver- 
sation. Little Pekey Durnsford felt ever so uncomfort- 
able (and even, I believe, went so far as to ask Morgan 
to apologize to me) but I felt perfectly happy. You see, 
child, having got accustomed to the deathly silence of 
Desolation Island when I was by myself for months at 
a time, I thoroughly enjoyed the very lively silence 
of the man Morgan. Often he was on the point of asking 
me something important about the Island, which only I 
could tell him, but then his naughty pride choked the 
question back. And so next day the question would 
come innocently enough through Durnsford. I would 
put on my “Schoolgirls we’ voice and say, “Darling, 
that’s a great secret. But if you promise On your honour 
never to tell anyone else in the world about it, Ill 
whisper it to you.” Durnsford would smile unhappily, 
and Morgan would scowl. 

“There were several rooms in my shack but they were 
mostly store-rooms, and there was only one big stove. 
Morgan made a show of moving his belongings into 
another room; but he got too cold and had to sneak 
back. It was a log-built shack, by the way, with steel 
doors and steel window-shutters. It had an air-tight 
lining and it was anchored down to the rock with four 
great steel cables that went right across the roof. Under- 
stand, child, that in the Antarctic we keep a special and 
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unique sort of blizzard, so these were necessary pre- 
cautions. 

‘Well! The oil-tanker had steamed off and the 
whalers had come and dumped their barrels and had 
their blubber-parties and said good-bye; so unless there 
came a chance call from a vessel that was built pretty 
sturdy against the ice—like the one that my predecessor 
went away in—he was killing himself with Scotch, you 
see, and couldn’t lay off it—nobody at hand to tell him 
not to make a beast of himself—unless a chance vessel 
called, you see, we were there together for another 
nine or ten months solid. I had a wireless apparatus, 
but it hadn’t much of a range, and it was rarely I picked 
up a passing ship except in the season. 

‘For five solid months the man Morgan kept it up,’ 
(here Papa Johnson resumed the moustache which had 
fallen off). ‘“Durnsford, old fellow, do you think that 
you could prevail on that comedian friend of yours to 
disencumber the case he’s sitting on? It happens to con- 
tain the photographic plates. He has apparently taken 
a three years’ lease of it, with the option of renewal. 
Haw! Haw! Haw!” Durnsford looked at me apolo- 
getically. I didn’t get off the packing-case, of course... 
I never asked Durnsford to relay a message to Morgan. 
I pretended he didn’t exist, and if he had been sitting on 
the packing case and I had wanted anything inside it, 
I would simply have opened it with him on it. He was 
afraid of me and avoided starting a rough house. 

‘They didn’t get on too well with their natural 
history studies, because they didn’t know where to 
look I knew my island well and there’s a surprising 
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amount of life on it, when you know where to look for 
it. Besides the prions and the other creatures I men- 
tioned before, which don’t take much finding, and a few 
rat-like animals that spend most of their life hibernating; 
and even a few honest-to-God birds. In the interior 
are fresh-water pools with all sorts of little bugs living 
in the ice. Heaven knows how they keep alive, but 
when you thaw them out they wriggle nicely. Durns- 
ford didn’t know that I knew and I didn’t let on; his 
big friend took him round to see the sights, but he wasn’t 
by any means so good a guide as Old Papa Johnson 
would have been. 

‘One day, it was twelve-noon on Midsummer Eve 
with the thermometer forty-five below and the stars 
shining very prettily—you have heard of our beautiful 
long Polar night, I expect, that goes on month after 
month without a spot of daylight to help it out. Well, 
one day—or one night, if you like—after breakfast— 
or after supper if you like—the man Morgan puts on 
his snow-shoes and says to Durnsford: “Coming out 
for a shuffle, professor?”’ “All right, Major,’’ Durnsford 
answered, putting down his book and reaching for his 
snow-shoes. 

‘“Durnsford,” I said, “don’t go out!’ He asked 
“whye” in a surprised voice, so I said, “look at the 
barometer!” Morgan interrupted, saying to Durnsford, 
“Your imbecile acquaintance has no understanding of 
barometers. This one has been rock-steady for the last 
twenty-four hours.” 

‘“Durnsford,” I said again, “don’t go out!’ Morgan 
haw-hawed, “Oh, don’t listen to it; come along for 
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a bit of exercise. Leave old Red Nose with his string 
of sausages and his red hot poker; he’s not in his best 
vein these days.” Durnsford hesitated, with one snow- 
shoe already on. He hesitated quite a long time. Finally 
he took it off again. “Thank you, Mr. Johnson,” he 
said, “Dll take your advice. I don’t know what you 
mean about the barometer, but you must certainly 
understand conditions here better than Major Morgan.” 
That was good to hear; I had won my game of nap 
with the man Morgan at last and scooped the Kitty. 
And it wasn’t bluff: the unnatural steadiness of the 
barometer meant trouble. I had made sure that the 
shutters were fast some hours before. 

‘So Morgan went out alone, whistling, “Oh, it’s my 
delight on a starry night in the season of the year,” 
and two minutes later a creaking and groaning and 
humming began. Durnsford looked puzzled and thought 
I was playing a trick. “No,” I said, “It’s only the house 
moving about a little and the cables taking the strain. 
A cap-full of wind. But have a look at that rock-steady 
barometer.” He went over to it, and behold! the 
creature had gone quite off its chump and was hopping 
about. Durnsford was silent for a minute or two and 
then he said: “Johnson, I know that the Major has 
behaved abominably to you. But don’t you think ——2” 
“No, dearie,” I said, “your dear old Granny is very, 
very sleepy at the moment, and simply hasn’t got it in 
her to think thoughts about troublesome majors ard 
the like of that.” 

“Oh, stop your jokes, for once!” he shouted, “I’m 
going out to look for him.’ He grabbed his shoes 
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again. So I spoke to him severely and showed him my 
gun. I said that I didn’t mind him killing himself if he 
insisted, but that I did dzaw the line at him killing Old 
Papa Johnson at the same time. They were double 
doors; the outer one was steel and the inner one solid 
two-inch oak planking with an air-lock between them. 
The moment he unbolted the outer door the wind would 
get into the air lock and blow the inner one in and then 
tear the shack to pieces in three seconds. 
““But the Major?” he gasped. “Won't he get frozen 
to death?” 
*“Your intelligent friend was killed by the first gust 
of wind a few seconds after leaving the shack,” I said. 
‘That blizzard blew without stopping for seventy- 
two hours; I expected the cables to go any moment. 
I set myself to learn the Book of Ruth to keep my mind 
from dwelling on our imminent fate. Then it stopped 
as suddenly as it began. We found the body only fifty 
yards from the shack, wedged between two rocks. And 
you wouldn’t believe it, but that blizzard had got 
inside one of those big metal cauldrons—twice the 
size of this room, I’m telling you—and blown it clean 
into the harbour! As local registrar of births, deaths, 
and marriages I reported all these occurrences to a 
distant whaler, a month or two later, and when the 
tanker eventually turned up, it came with a letter from 
the man Morgan’s sister, asking me to put her brother's 
remains in the lead coffin which she enclosed. So I had 
to dig them up again, though I had said the burial- 
service over them and left nothing out. 
‘As for Pekey Durnsford, he was so full of gratitude 
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to me for saving his life that he slobbered all over me. 
And soon I found that he liked silly games, just like I 
did. It was he who first taught Old Papa Johnson how 
to do this paper-folding business, though Papa's im- 
proved on Pekey’s methods a lot since. And in return 
Papa showed him where to scare up all the living 
creatures in our kingdom. Pekey found one quite new 
species of fresh-water cheese-mite which he called 
Something-or-other Papa-johnsonensis. And you should 
have seen the letter of thanks that I got from the New 
York Museum of Natural History! 

‘Morgan’s sister—now, child, for goodness’ sake 
don’t remind her who H. H. Johnson is—I recognized 
her handwriting when she put my name on the fever- 
chart—she’s not a bad woman in spite of her airs, 
though it’s taken me three weeks and a lot of patience 
to coax her to be my playmate. And do you know, 
little Gravey-spoons? if it hadn’t been for that whisky 
business I verily believe that Old Papa Johnson could 
even in time have made a playmate of her bad-tempered 
brother.’ 


From But It Still Goes On, 1930. 


Mountain Madness 





TOM HOPKINSON 


E were.staying at the Hope of Deliverance up in 

Westmorland—an inn which climbers know as 
well as they know their own front-door steps. There 
were about a dozen of us there, and we were gathered— 
where everybody always gathered at the Hope—in 
Joe Calpin’s kitchen. 

After a while, as you may suppose, the eternal question 
came up—who was the best climber each of us had ever 
known? 

We all said our say, and at last it came to landlord Joe. 
‘The finest climber I ever knew,’ he said, “was a man I 
wouldn’t climb with for a thousand pounds.’ 

Everyone sat up a bit at that, while old Joe, knowing 
he’d got the company’s attention, began to fill his pipe. 
And here’s the tale, pretty much as Joe told it. 

Nowadays you very seldom see idiots in the moun- 
tains. What I mean to say is—not everyone who comes 
here is a famous climber, but they’re pretty well all up to 
whatever job they tackle. They wear sensible clothes, 
they study the lie of the land, they ask advice from any- 
one that knows better than themselves, and they don't 
take on something difficult till they’re ready for it. 

In the old days things were different. You'd get 
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fellows coming up here straight out of offices, wearing 
their city suits and bowler hats, with thin shoes on their 
feet that’d be wet through before they got here, and cut 
to pieces by the time they'd walked down to the bottom 
of the garden. You may laugh, but it’s true. I’ve seen 
‘em here, in this inn, many a time. 

Two of our worst ‘mountain lunatics’ (as my father 
used to call them) turned up the day before Good 
Friday . . . about thirty, or maybe thirty-five years ago. 
Busson—their name was, John and James Busson. They 
were in their early twenties—clerks in some solicitor’s 
office down in Manchester. 

Now, about that time there was a big tradition of 
climbing among professional folk round Manchester, 
and I fancy these two young fellows thought they were 
doing something rather smart in ‘going climbing’— 
just like their boss and his friends. I dare say, too, they’d 
heard him speak of the mountains in an exciting kind of 
way. They expected a bit more of a thrill here than they 
got going off to Southport or Buxton, or wherever they 
usually went. 

The two had a small suitcase with them, and we sup- 
posed they’d have proper clothes in that, so we said 
nothing when they landed up in full rig-out, black 
coats and waistcoats, shining collars and cuffs, pointed 
shoes—or boots I suppose it was in those days. 

Next morning was the kind of day we often have up 
here in spring, blue sky and sunshine early on, then it 
comes all over cloudy about eleven, with the afternoon 
stormy, and a few minutes of brightness later when the 
sun. goes down. 
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‘Splendid morning,’ said one of the Bussons to my 
father, who came in to speak to them. (They were still 
wearing the same clothes.) | 

‘Ah! Looks all right now,’ father answered, “but it'll 
be. blowing later on.’ 

‘Oh no, I don’t think so. Looks to me as though it 
would be fine right over the holidays. That’s what they 
were saying down in Manchester. Fine all over Easter, 
they were saying.’ 

Father kept quiet. Then the other Busson chipped in. 
‘We're going for a climb to-day,’ he explained. ‘Over 
Blue Mell, on to High Stones, and down into Long 
Rigg for the night. We thought that would make a 
good day’s going.’ 

‘It would,’ said my father. ‘It would make a very 
good day's going for strong walkers. But you're not 
going to try it in those clothes.’ 

He didn’t say that as a question. He just said it like 1 
put it, as though no one could be as barmy as all that. 

“Why not?’ asked the first. “All right, aren’t they? No 
objection to them?’ 

“We don’t believe in dressing up,’ said the second. 

Well, father talked to them for a bit, but it was no 
good. They'd bought the district for four days with 
their return-tickets, and they meant to make full use of 
it. 

When Father saw how matters were, he shut up, but 
he told ’em one thing—cnough to make sure nothing 
serious happened. ‘If you’ve any trouble on Blue Mell,’ 
he said, ‘don’t go up on to the Stones: take the path 
that runs down from the cairn on Blue Mell, to the left. 
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It’s an easy way and a pleasant walk. It brings you down 
into Sledmere, where there’s a farm for you to stay.’ 

Well, they looked at father much as any of you would 
look at me if I told you there was a nice walk up the hill 
behind the church, and about half an hour later they set 
off. They were still wearing the same outfit and they 
were carrying the suitcase on a stick between ’em. 

That same evening a good few parties turned up, the 
place was packed, and we gave no more thought to our 
two lunatics. We supposed they’d been worn out after 
the first five miles, and taken father’s advice and gone 
down into Sledmere. Then they’d have made their 
way to a station and gone off to spend their last two 
days’ holiday in Southport. 

But on Tuesday morning, when they should have been 
back at work, we had a wire from their office, asking 
where they were. Father got together all the guests 
there were still about the place, and we set off up Blue 
Mell to look for them. We came upon one, just as it was 
getting dark. We got him down here—with that 
stretcher you see in the corner—and a day or two later 
he told us what had happened... 

They'd set off from here that morning, the pair of 
them, as jolly as you please. They walked about a mile 
up the lane and thought there was nothing in this 
climbing business. “You could takea kid up here,’ said one. 

Then they got out on to the fell, and began to find 
the going a bit steep. Their boots pinched, their ankles 
were sore, their calves and thighs ached. They'd pains 
in the small of their backs, and as they got a bit higher 
one of them even began to say that he felt dizzy—and 
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all the time they'd got. that suitcase to sweat along be- 
tween ’em, or rather in turns, for it’s a narrow track and 
they couldn’t walk side by side. 

It took ’em about three and a half hours to do the 
six-odd miles to the top of Blue Mell, and they were 
never more delighted than when they saw. that cairn. 
They sat down on it and ate most of the sandwiches 
father’d made them take, and after talking it over they 
decided to follow his advice and go down to Sledmere. 
It was about the only sensible thing they did that day 
—and-even that they didn’t really do. 

“We don’t want just to walk straight down,’ said John 
(he was the one that had felt dizzy, but he seemed to have 
forgotten about it now). “We can keep fairly close to the 
path, and every now and then, when we see a slab of 
rock, we'll go off and do a bit of climbing.’ 

That seemed a good idea to James, and as soon as 
they'd finished lunch they started. They scrambled 
about on one or two pretty soft bits until what you'd 
expect happened—they lost the path. They followed a 
rabbic-trail—then another—and when that petered out 
they hadn’t enough mountain sense to strike. uphill 
until they found the path again. Instead, they did what 
mountain lunatics always do, they started to go down. 
They know the world’s somewhere below; they want 
to get back to it; they think the quickest way is to push 
downhill. 

Well, they hadn’t pushed far before they found them- 
selves above the upper slabs of Garnet Fell. They were 
struggling down through grass and heather—and all 
of a sudden there they were, with about a hundred and 
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fifty feet of rock below them, not sheer (because rock 
never is), but sheer enough. A big jump from the top— 
and you wouldn’t strike the face tll you were pretty 
near half-way to the bottom. 

Even they could see that wasn’t a place to fool about 
on, and they started to scramble back. Just then John 
must have had another of his attacks of mountain sickness; 
possibly his foot slipped (his shoes were near enough in 
ribbons); at any rate .. . he fell. 

He fell about sixty feet, smashing himself as he hit the 
rock, and he fetched up on a narrow ledge, p’r’aps 
fifteen feet long by a couple of feet wide. You'll recog- 
nize the place when I tell you it’s a climber’s disappoint- 
ment. It’s about the best landmark on the face, but you 
can’t get to it. It overhangs, so you can’t come up from 
below, and, above, the rock’s like glass. It wasn’t 
absolutely the worst spot ‘he could have chosen, be- 
cause about ten yards to the west there’s a chimney, and 
the chimney’s just possible to a good climber—but the 
ten yards from the ledge to the chimney are not possible . 
at all | 

I suppose John Busson was the first man on that bit 
of ledge since the beginning of time. 

For a minute James didn’t realize what had happened. 
Then he crept to the edge, looked down—and saw his 
brother lying. “There was blood coming out of him,’ 
he said. 

James was a lunatic all right, but he’ d got pluck. He 
didn’t go off to find help or look about for some way 
of getting down—or do any of the things.a sane man 
would have done. He saw his brother down there on 
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the ledge, knew he needed help—and dropped. He 
lowered his body over the edge, let go with his hands, 
and fell. Next thing he knew he was beside his brother 
on the ledge. He doesn’t seem to have noticed, at any 
rate not till afterwards, what had happened to himself. 
He’d cracked two ribs, part of his nose was gone, he'd 
taken the flesh off his cheeks and forehead, and lost 
the tips of his fingers where his hands had tried to clutch 
the rock . . . he was the luckiest fool on earth to get off 
like that. 

He moved along to his brother, and it can’t have 
taken him long to realize the lad was in a bad way. 
John was lying as no human being ought to lie, and 
there wasn’t a limb or part of a limb that he could move. 

James made him as comfortable as he could, put a 
stone—which was all there was—under his head, and 
his own coat over his body, and began to tell him he 
wasn’t as bad as all that and they’d be picked up before 
long. ‘Just you keep still, old man,’ he said, ‘and you'll 
be as right as rain in no time.’ 

There was no need to tell John to keep still. It was as 
much as he could do to raise an eyelid. But he still had 
the use of his voice, and with that voice he kept saying 
one word—‘ Water’, If John wants water, thought his 
brother, he must have some, and he began to look 
about him. 

It was pretty clear there was no water on the ledge; 
but he remembered having stepped into a little brook 
not far from where his brother slipped, and he decided 
to go up and fetch water down from there. The only 
thing he had to bring it in was his brother’s bowler 
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was about a hundred feet below. 

He put that hat on his head and began to try and climb 
straight up the slab. You might as well try to climb 
Niagara Falls. It was then he noticed what had happened 
to his fingers, but he seems to have taken it quite coolly, 
as just something else he’d have to allow for on the 
the climb. He looked round and caught sight-of the 
chimney. ‘It was only ten yards away,’ he said, ‘so I 
decided to go across.’ 

How that man made those ten yards—in that condition, 
in those clothes, without a rope, or proper boots, or 
the experience of climbing a back-yard wall—is a 
mountain mystery. . They are impossible, and he did it. 
That's all there is to say. Having got across, he went 
up the chimney, reached the spring, bathed his face and 
hands, and filled the bowler hat. When he got back to 
the chimney he realized he didn’t know how to get the 
bowler hat down to his brother. But by this time he 
wouldn’t have been stopped by the President of the 
Alpine Club. 

He took off his tie, looped it over his neck, made 
holes in the hat, knotted the ends of the tie through, 
and began to go down, with this thing like a beggar’s 
money-box round his neck. He got to the bottom, 
passed the hat over on to his back, and scrambled across 
those same ten yards of rock. 

I tell you, it makes me ill to think of that journey 
even for a fit man, who'd lived in mountains all his 
life. Well, you can’t think of it, that’s all. It isn’t near 
enough possible to think of. 
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When James got back on to the ledge there was still 
about an inch and a half of water in the hat, and he 
poured it into his brother’s mouth and down his face. 
It was dark almost by now, so he must have taken the 
best part of four hours to do those sixty feet up and 
down. 

How James Busson got through that night, I don’t 
know. Whether he walked up and down; or shouted; 
or lay still beside his brother; or sang—or stood on his 
head. He had only his ordinary suit on, and he'd put 
his coat over his brother. He was in a bad way him- 
self, and he'd no food except some bits of sandwiches, 
which he reckoned his brother wouldn't want. 

In the morning John was pretty near gone, but not 
quite—and he still kept saying ‘Water’. I suppose be- 
cause his stomach was mashed-up. 

“After a bit, I couldn’t stand it any more,’ said James. 
‘I thought I'd go up to the top again and fill the hat.’ 
Fill the hat! as you or I might talk of filling buckets at a 
well, 

If the journey’d been difficult before, it was five times 
more difficult now. The lad was chilled to the bone. 
He was hungry, and his wounds were all tender with 
exposure. He told me he was crying the whole way, 
but there must have been a bit of something in him, 
or else the angels bore him up, because he got across 
those ten yards again and partway up the chimney. 

Half up the chimney he felt he couldn’t go another 
inch—-and then he had what he thought was a splendid 
idea. He’d divert the little stream to run down over the 
rocks towards the ledge, and then he wouldn’t have 
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to make that terrible journey every time his brother 
needed a drink. (‘Laying the water on’ was what he 
called it.) 

Drawn on by his idea, he got up to the top, worked 
for a couple of hours, damming and channelling, and 
at last got the stream to flow the way he wanted. Then 
he crawled into the chimney, went down, crossed the 
ten yards for the fourth time—and found his brother 
‘had died while he was gone. 

The lad seems then to have broke up completely. 
From that moment he thought of nothing, did nothing, 
attempted nothing. I don’t believe he even shouted— 
and it was nothing but chance that took us to where he 
was. ‘I put my own coat on again,’ he told us. But he 
didn’t take any of his brother’s clothes—there was 
even a broken biscuit in John’s pocket which he hadn’t 
touched. And he made no attempt at the climb he’d 
already done four times. . . . 

It was Saturday afternoon when he got back to that 
ledge, and it was latish Tuesday when we found him, 
so he was there for three days with the body of his 
brother. All he had to live on was water—one little 
trickle of the stream he’d diverted. It ran down to a 
corner of the ledge; the rest followed a slope in the rock 
and poured away out of reach. Sometimes it rained. 
Sometimes it was fine. Every night, at least, it was 
bitterly cold. 

The man who saw him first thought he was gone too. 
He was leaning back against the rock with his legs 
dangling over the edge, white as a sheet, except where 
his face was marked with blood. His damaged hands 
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were laid out on the grass beside him as though they 
didn’t belong. 

When we lowered some brandy on a rope and it 
came down just beside his head, he stared at it—as though 
either he didn’t see it, or it was the most natural thing 
in the world for brandy to come dangling on ropes over 
a mountain ledge. He made no sign, or movement, 
and he took no notice when we shouted. 

So one of us went down on a rope, made another 
rope fast round him, and the two came up together— 
the man who'd gone down trying to keep the lad from 
getting arly more knocks against the rock. Then we 
went back a second time for the body. We brought 
the two of them down here, put James to bed, with 
roaring fires, drink, hot-water bottles and God-knows- 
what—and laid John’s Body among the bracken in the 
outhouse. 

Two days later James suddenly sat up in bed, called 
us in, and began to tell us the whole story. He related 
it all through once, like I’ve told it you—then he shut 
up and never said another word about it. He went back 
to his job, stayed with the same firm all his life, and 
died, we heard, about five years ago. There was talk 
at the time of the accident about giving him a medal of 
some kind, but I don’t think it ever came to anything. 

Medal or no medal, though, I should say that lad was 
the finest climber ever came inside this door—James 
Busson, his name was. You won't find it mentioned in 
any of the books on mountaineering. 


From The Best Short Stories of 1939. 


The Monkey's Paw 





W. W. JACOBS 
I 


ITHOUT, the night was cold and wet, but in 

the small parlour of Laburnam Villa the blinds 
were drawn and the fire burned brightly. Father and 
son were at chess, the former, who possessed ideas about 
the game involving radical changes, putting his king into 
such sharp and unnecessary perils that it even provoked 
comment from the white-haired old lady knitting placidly 
by the fire. 

‘Hark at the wind,’ said Mr. White, who, having seen 
a fatal mistake after it was too late, was amiably desirous 
of preventing his son from seeing it. 

‘Ym listening,’ said the latter, grimly surveying the 
board as he stretched out his hand. ‘Check.’ 

‘I should hardly think that he’d come to-night,’ said 
his father, with his hand poised over the board. 

‘Mate,’ replied the son. 

‘That’s the worst of living so far out,’ bawled Mr. 
White, with sudden and unlooked-for violence; ‘of all 
the beastly slushy, out-of-the-way places to live in, this 
is the worst. Pathway’s a bog, and the road’s a torrent. 
I don’t know what people are thinking about. I suppose 
because only two houses in the road are let, they think it 
doesn’t matter.’ 

[14 
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‘Never mind, dear,’ said his wife, soothingly; ‘perhaps 
you'll win the next one.’ 

Mr. White looked up sharply, just in time to intercept 
a knowing glance between mother and son. The words 
died away on his lips, and he hid a guilty grin in his 
thin grey beard. 

‘There he is,’ said Herbert White, as the gate banged 
to loudly and heavy footsteps carne toward the door. 

The old man rose with hospitable haste, and opening 
the door, was heard condoling with the new arrival. The 
new arrival also condoled with himself, so that Mrs. 
White said, “Tut, tut!’ and coughed gently as her hus- 
band entered the room, followed by a tall, burly man, 
beady of eye and rubicund of visage. 

‘Sergeant-Major Morris,’ he said, introducing him. 

The sergeant-major shook hands, and taking the 
proffered seat by the fire, watched contentedly while 
his host got out whisky and tumblers and stood a small 
copper kettle on the fire. 

At the third glass his eyes got brighter, and he began to 
talk, the little family circle regarding with cager interest 
this visitor from distant parts, as he squared his broad 
shoulders in the chair and spoke of wild scenes and 
doughty deeds; of wars and plagues and strange peoples. 

“Twenty-one years of it,’ said Mr. White, nodding at 
his wife and son. “When he went away he was a slip of a 
youth in the warehouse. Now look at him.’ 

‘He don’t look to have taken much harm,’ said Mrs. 
White, politely. 

Td like to go to India myself,’ said the old man, ‘just 
to look round a bit, you know.’ 
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‘Better where you are,’ said the sergeant-major, shaking 
his head. He put down the empty glass, and sighing softly, 
shook ‘iit again. 

‘T should like to see those old temples and fakirs and 
jugglers,’ said the old man, “What was that you started 
telling me the other day about a monkey’s paw or some- 
thing, Morris?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said the soldier, hastily. ‘Leastways nothing 
worth hearing.’ 

‘Monkey’s paw?” said Mrs. White, curiously. 

“Well, it’s just a bit of what you might call magic, 
perhaps,’ said the sergeant-major, off-handedly. 

His three listeners leaned forward eagerly. The 
visitor absent-mindedly put his empty glass to his 
lips and then set it down again. His host filled it for 
him. 

‘To look at,’ said the sergeant-major, fumbling in his 
pocket, ‘it’s just an ordinary little paw, dried to a 
mummy.’ 

He took something out of his pocket and proffered it. 
Mrs. White drew back with a grimace, but her son, 
taking it, examined it curiously. 

‘And whatis there special about it?’ inquired Mr. White 
as he took it from his son, and having examined it, 
placed it upon the table. 

‘It has a spell put on it by an old fakir,” said the 
sergeant-major, ‘a very holy man. He wanted to show 
that fate ruled people's lives, and that those who inter- 
fered with it did so to their sorrow. He put a spell on it 
so that three separate men could each have three wishes 
from it.’ 
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His manner was so impressive that his hearers were 
conscious that their light laughter jarred somewhat. 

‘Well, why don’t you have three, sir?’ said Herbert 
White, cleverly. 

The soldier regarded him in the way that middle age is 
wont to regard presumptuous youth. ‘I have,’ he said, 
quietly, and his blotchy face whitened. 

‘And did you really have the three wishes granted?’ 
asked Mrs. White. 

‘T did,’ said the sergeant-major, and his glass tapped 
against his strong teeth. - 

‘And has anybody else wished?’ persisted the old 
lady. 

‘The first man had his three wishes. Yes,’ was the 
reply; ‘I don’t know what the first two were, but the 
third was for death. That’s how I got the paw.’ 

His tones were so grave that a hush fell upon the group. 

‘If you've had your three wishes, it’s no good to you 
now, then, Morris,’ said the old man at last. ‘What do 
you keep it for?” 

The soldier shook his head. ‘Fancy, I suppose,’ he said, 
slowly. ‘I did have some idea of selling it, but I don’t 
think I will. Ie has caused enough mischief already. 
Besides, people won't buy. They think it’s a fairy tale; 
some of them, and those who do think anything of it 
want to try it first and pay me afterward.’ 

‘If you could have another three wishes,’ said the old 
man, eyeing him keenly, ‘would you have them?’ 

T don’t know,’ said the other. ‘I don’t know.’ 

He took the paw, and dangling it between his fore- 
finger and thumb, suddenly threw it upon the fire. 
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White, with a slight cry, stooped down and snatched it 
off. 

‘Better let it burn,’ said the soldier, solemnly. 

‘If you don’t want it, Morris,’ said the other, ‘give it 
to me.’ 

‘T won't, said his friend doggedly. ‘I threw it on the 
fire. If you keep it, don’t blame me for what happens. 
Pitch it on the fire again like a sensible man.’ 

The other shook his head and examined his new 
possession closely. ‘How do you do it?” he inquired. 

‘Hold it up in your right hand and wish aloud,’ said 
the sergeant-major, ‘but I warn you of the consequences.’ 

‘Sounds like the Arabian Nights,’ said Mrs. White, as 
she rose and began to set the supper. “Don’t you think 
you might wish for four pairs of hands for me?” 

Her husband drew the talisman from his pocket, and 
then all three burst into laughter as the sergeant-major, 
with a look of alarm on his face, caught him by the arm. 

‘If you must wish,’ he said gruffly, ‘wish for something 
sensible.’ 

Mr. White dropped it back in his pocket, and placing 
chairs, motioned his friend to the table. In the business 
of supper the talisman was partly forgotten, and after- 
ward the three sat listening in an enthralled fashion to a 
second instalment of the soldier’s adventures in India. 

‘If the tale about the monkey’s paw is not more truth- 
ful than those he has been telling us,” said Herbert, as the 
door closed behind their guest, just in time for him to 
catch the last train, ‘we shan’t make much out of it.’ 

‘Did you give him anything for it, Father?’ inquired 
Mrs. White, regarding her husband. closely. 
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‘A trifle,’ said: he, colouring slightly. “He didn’t want 
it, but I made him take it. And he pressed me again to 
throw it away.’ 

‘Likely,’ said Herbert, with pretended horror. “Why, 
we're going to be rich, and famous and happy. Wish to 
be an emperor, father, to begin with; then you can’t be 
henpecked.’ 

He darted round the table, pursued by the maligned 
Mrs. White armed with an antimacassar. 

Mr. White took the paw from his pocket and eyed it 
dubiously. ‘I don’t know what to wish for, and that’s a 
fact,’ he said, slowly. ‘It seems to me I've got all I 
want.’ 

‘If you only cleared the house, you'd be quite happy, 
wouldn’t you?’ said Herbert, with his hand on his shoul- 
der. ‘Well, wish for two hundred pounds, then; that'll 
just do it.’ 

His father, smiling shamefacedly at his own credulity, 
held up the talisman, as his son, with a solemn face, some- 
what marred by a wink at his mother, sat down at the 
piano and struck a few impressive chords. 

_ I wish for two hundred pounds,’ said the old man di: 
tinctly. 

A fine crash from the piano greeted the words, in- 
terrupted by a shuddering cry from the old man. His 
wife and son ran towards him. 

‘It moved,’ he cried with a glance of disgust at the 
object as it lay on the floor. ‘As I wished, it twisted in 
my hand like a snake.’ 

“Well, I don’t see the money,” said his son as he picked 
it up and placed it on the table, ‘and I bet-Luever shall.’ 
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‘It must have been your fancy, father,’ said his wife, 
regarding him anxiously. 

He shook his head. “Never mind, though; there's no 
harm done, but it gave me a shock all the same.’ 

They sat down by the fire again while the two men 
finished their pipes. Outside the wind was higher than 
ever, and the old man started nervously at the sound of a 
door banging upstairs. A silence unusual and depressing 
settled upon all three, which lasted until the old couple 
rose to retire for the night. 

‘I expect you'll find the cash tied up in a big bag in 
the middle of your bed,’ said Herbert, as he bade them 
good-night, ‘and something horrible squatting up on top 
of the wardrobe watching you as you pocket your ill- 
gotten gains.’ 

He sat alone in the darkness, gazing at the dying fire 
and seeing faces in it. The last face was so horrible and so 
simian that he gazed at it in amazement. It got so vivid 
that, with a little uneasy laugh, he felt on the table for a 
glass containing a little water to throw over it. His hand 
grasped the monkey’s paw, and with a little shiver he 
wiped his hand on his coat and went up to bed. 


II 


In the brightness of the wintry sun next morning as it 
streamed over the breakfast table he laughed at his fears. 
There. was an air of prosaic wholesomeness about the 
room which it had lacked on the previous night, and the 
dirty, shrivelled little paw was pitched on the sideboard 
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with a carelessness which betokened no great belief in 
its virtues. 

‘I suppose all old soldiers are the same,’ said Mrs. 
White. ‘The idea of our listening to such nonsense! 
How could wishes be granted in these days? And if 
they could, how could two hundred pounds hurt you, 
Father?’ 

‘Might drop on his head from the sky,’ said the frivo- 
lous Herbert. 

‘Morris said the things happened so naturally,’ said his 
father, ‘that you might if you so wished attribute it to 
coincidence.’ 

‘Well, don’t break into the money before I come back,’ 
said Herbert as he rose from the table. ‘I’m afraid it'll 
turn you into a mean, avaricious man, and we shall have 
to disown you.’ 

His mother laughed, and following him to the door, 
watched him down the road; and returning to the break- 
fast table, was very happy at the expense of her husband's 
credulity. All of which did not prevent her from scurry- 
ing to the door at the postman’s knock, nor prevent her 
from referring somewhat shortly to retired sergeant- 
majors of bibulous habits when she found that the post 
brought a tailor’s bill. 

‘Herbert will have some more of his funny remarks, 
I expect, when he comes home,’ she said, as they sat at 

er. 

‘I dare say,’ said Mr. White, pouring himself out some 
beer; ‘but for all that, the thing moved in my hand; that 
Pil swear to.’ 

“You thought it did,’ said the old lady soothingly. 


I 
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‘I say it did,’ replied the other. “There was no thought 
about it; I had just———-_ What's the matter?’ 

His wife made no reply. She was. watching the mys- 
terious movements of a man outside, who, peering in an 
undecided fashion at the house, appeared to be trying to 
make up his mind to enter. In mental connection with 
the two hundred pounds, she noticed that the stranger 
was well dressed, and wore a silk hat of glossy newness. 
Three times he paused at the gate, and then walked on 
again. The fourth time he stood with his hand upon it, 
and then with sudden resolution flung it open and 
walked up the path. Mrs. White at the same moment 
placed her hands behind her, and hurriedly unfastening 
the strings of her apron, put that useful article of apparel 
beneath the cushion of her chair. 

She brought the stranger, who seemed ill at ease, into 
the room. He gazed at her furtively, and listened in a 
preoccupied fashion as the old lady apologized for the 
appearance of the room, and her husband’s coat, a gar- 
ment which he usually reserved for the garden. She then 
waited as patiently as her sex would permit, for him to 
broach his business, but he was at first strangely 
silent. | 

‘I—was asked to call,’ he said at last, and stooped and 
picked a piece of cotton from his trousers. ‘I come from 
“Maw and Meggins.” 

The old lady started. ‘Is anything the matter?’ she 
asked, breathlessly. “Has anything happened to Herbert? 
What is it? What is it?” 

Her husband interposed. ‘There, there, Mother,’ he 
said, hastily. ‘Sit down, and don’t jump to conclusions. 
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You've not brought bad news, I’m sure, sir;’ and he 
eyed the other wistfully. 

‘Tm sorry—-—’ began the visitor, 

‘Is he hurt?” demanded the mother, wildly. 

The visitor bowed in assent. “Badly hurt,’ he said 
quietly, ‘but he is not in any pain.’ 

‘Oh, thank God!’ said the old woman, clasping her 
hands. “Thank God for that! Thank——’ 

She broke off suddenly as the sinister meaning of the 
assurance dawned upon her and she saw the awful con- 
firmation of her fears in the other’s perverted face. She 
caught her breath, and curning to her slower-witted hus- 
band, laid her trembling old hand upon his. There was 
a long silence. 

‘He was caught in the machinery,’ said the visitor at 
length in a low voice. 

‘Caught in the machinery,’ repeated Mr. White, in a 
dazed fashion, ‘yes.’ 

He sat staring blankly out at the window, and taking 
his wife’s hand between his own, pressed it as he had 
been wont to do in their old courting-days nearly forty 
years before. 

‘He was the only one left to us,’ he said, turning gently 
to the visitor. ‘It is hard.’ 

The other coughed, and rising, walked slowly to the 
window. “The firm wished me to convey their sincere 
sympathy with you in your great loss,’ he said, without 
looking round. ‘I beg that you will understand I am only 
their servant and merely obeying orders.’ 

There was no reply; the old woman’s face was white, 
her eyes staring, and her breath inaudible; on the hus- 
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band’s face was a look such as his friend the sergeant might 
have carried into his first action. 

‘I was to say that Maw and Meggins disclaim all re- 
sponsibility,’ continued the other. “They admit no lia- 
bility at all, but in consideration of your son’s services, 
they wish to present you, with a certain sum as compen- 
sation.’ 

Mr. White dropped his wife’s hand, and rising to his 
feet, gazed with a look of horror at his visitor. His dry 
lips shaped the words, ‘How much?’ 

“Two hundred pounds,’ was the answer. 

Unconscious of his wife’s shriek, the old man smiled 
faintly, put out his hands like a sightless man, and 
dropped, a senseless heap, to the floor. 


Il 


In the huge new cemetery, some two miles distant, the 
old people buried their dead, and came back to a house 
steeped in shadow and silence. It was all over so quickly 
that at first they could hardly realize it, and remained in 
a state of expectation as though of something else to 
happen—something else which was to lighten this load, 
too heavy for old hearts to bear. 

But the days passed, and expectation gave place to 
resignation—the hopeless resignation of the old, some- 
times miscalled apathy. Sometimes they hardly ex- 
changed a word, for now they had nothing to talk about, 
and their days were long to weariness. 

It was about a week after that the old man, waking 
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suddenly in the night, stretched out his hand and found 
himself alone. The room was in darkness, and the sound 
of subdued weeping came from the window. He raised 
himself in bed and listened. 

‘Come back,’ he said, tenderly. “You will be cold.’ 

‘It is colder for my son,’ said the old woman, and wept 
afresh. 

The sound of her sobs died away on his ears. The bed 
was warm, and his eyes heavy with sleep. He dozed 
fitfully, and then slept until a sudden wild cry from his 
wife awoke him with a start. 

‘The pawl!’ she cried wildly. ‘The monkey's paw!’ 

He started up in alarm, “Where? Where is it? What's 
the matter?’ 

She came stumbling across the room toward him. ‘I 
want it,’ she said, quietly, “You’ve not destroyed it?” 

‘It’s in the parlour, on the bracket,’ he replied, mar- 
velling. “Why?” 

She cried and laughed together, and bending over, 
kissed his cheek. 

‘I only just thought of it,” she said, hysterically. “Why 
wpe I think of it before? Why didn’t you think 
of it?’ 

‘Think of what?’ he questioned. 

‘The other two wishes,’ she replied, rapidly. “We've 
only had one.’ 

“Was not that enough?’ he demanded, fiercely. 

‘No,’ she cried, triumphantly; ‘we'll have one more. 
Go down and get it quickly, and wish our boy alive 
again.” 


The man sat up in bed and flung the bedclothes from 
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his quaking limbs. ‘Good God, you are mad!’ he cried, 
aghast. 

* Get it,’ she panted; “get it quickly, and wish-—- Oh, 
my boy, my. boy!’ 

Her husband struck a match and lit the candle. ‘Get 
back to bed,’ he said, unsteadily. “You don’t know what 
you are saying.’ 

‘We had the first wish granted,’ said the old woman, 
feverishly; ‘why not the second?’ 

‘A coincidence,’ stammered the old man. 

‘Go and get it and wish,’ cried his wife, quivering with 
excitement. | 

The old man turned and regarded her, and his voice 
shook. “He has been dead ten days, and besides he—J 
would not tell you else, but—I could only recognize him 
by his clothing. If he was too terrible for you to see then, 
how now?’ 

‘Bring him back,’ cried the old woman, and dragged 
him toward the door. ‘Do you think I fear the child I 
have nursed?” 

He went down in the darkness, and felt his way to the 
parlour, and then to the mantelpiece. The talisman was 
in its place, and a horrible fear that the unspoken wish 
might bring his mutilated son before him ere he could 
escape from the room seized upon him, and he caught his 
breath as he found that he had lost the direction of the 
door. His !srow cold with sweat, he felt his way round 
the table, and groped along the wall until he found him- 
self in the small passage with the unwholesome thing in 
his hand. 

Even his wife’s face seemed changed as he entered the 
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room, It was white and expectant, and to his fears seemed 
to have an unnatural look upon it. He was afraid of her. 

‘Wish!’ she cried, in a strong voice. 

‘It is foolish and wicked,’ he faltered. 

‘Wish!’ repeated his wife. 

He raised his hand. ‘I wish my son alive 1gaia.’ 

The talisman fell to the floor, and he regarded it fear- 
fully. Then he sank trembling into a chair as the old 
woman, with burning eyes, walked to the window and 
raised the blind. 

He sat until he was chilled with the cold, glancing 
occasionally at the figure of the old woman peering 
through the window. The candJe-end which had burned 
below the rim of the china candlestick, was throwing 
pulsating shadows on the ceiling and walls, until, with a 
flicker larger than the rest, it expired. The old man, with 
an unspeakable sense of relief at the failure of the talisman, 
crept back to his bed, and a minute or two afterward 
the old woman came silently and apathetically beside 
him. 

Neither spoke, but lay silently listening to the ticking 
of the clock. A stair creaked, and a squeaky mouse 
scurried noisily through the wall. The darkness was 
oppressive, and after lying for some time screwing up his 
courage, he took the box of matches, and striking one, 
went downstairs for a candle. 

At the foot of the stairs the match went out, and he 
paused to strike another; and at the same moment a 
knock, so quiet and stealthy as to be scarcely audible, 
sounded on the front door. 

The matches fell from his hand and spilled in the 
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passage. He stood motionless, his breath suspended until 
the knock was repeated. Then he turned and fled swiftly 
back to his room, and closed the door behind him. A 
third knock sounded through the house. 

‘What's that?’ cried the old woman, starting up. 

‘A rat,’ said the old man in shaking tones—‘a rat. It 
passed me on the stairs.’ 

His wife sat up in bed listening. A loud knock re- 
sounded through the house. 

‘It’s Herbert!’ she screamed. ‘It’s Herbert!’ 

She ran to the door, but her husband was before her, 
and catching her by the arm, held her tightly. 

“What are you going to do?’ he whispered hoarsely. 

‘It’s my boy; it’s Herbert!’ she cried, struggling 
mechanically, ‘I forgot it was two miles away. What are 
you holding me for? Let go. I must open the door.’ 

“For God’s sake don’t let it in,’ cried the old man, 
trembling. 

“You're afraid of your own son,’ she cried, struggling. 
‘Let me go. I’m coming, Herbert; I’m coming.’ 

There was another knock, and another. The old 
woman with a sudden wrench broke free and ran from 
the room. Her husband followed to the landing, and 
called after her appealingly as she hurried downstairs. 
He heard the chain rattle back and the bottom bolt 
drawn slowly and stiffly from the socket. Then the 
old woman’s voice, strained and panting. 

‘The bolt,’ she cried, loudly. ‘Come down. I can’t 
teach it.’ 

But her husband was on his hands and knees groping 
wildly on the floor in search of the paw. If he could only 
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find it before the thing outside got in. A perfect fusillade 
of knocks reverberated through the house, and he heard 
the scraping of a chair as his wife put it down in the 
passage against the door. He heard the creaking of the 
bolt as it came slowly back, and at the same moment 
he found the monkey’s paw, and frantically breathed 
his third and last wish. 

The knocking ceased suddenly, although the echoes of 
it were still in the house. He heard the chair drawn back, 
and the door opened. A cold wind rushed up the stair- 
case, and a long loud wail of disappointment and misery 
from his wife gave him courage to run down to her 
side, and then to the gate beyond. The street lamp 
flickering opposite shone on a quiet and deserted road. 


From The Lady of the Barge, 1902. 


The Dead 





JAMES JOYCE 


ILY, the caretaker’s daughter, was literally run off 
her feet. Hardly had she brought one gentleman into 
the little pantry behind the office on the ground floor and 
helped him off with his overcoat, than the wheezy hall- 
door bell clanged again and she had to scamper along the 
bare hallway to let in another guest. It was well for her 
she had not to attend to the Jadies also, But Miss Kate and 
Miss Julia had thought of that and had converted the 
bathroom upstairs into a ladies’ dressing-room, Miss Kate 
and Miss Julia were there, gossiping and laughing and 
fussing, walking after each other to the head of the stairs, 
peering down over the banisters and calling down to Lily 
to ask her who had come. 

It was always a great affair, the Misses Morkan’s annual 
dance. Everybody who knew them came to it, members 
of the family, old friends of the family, the members of 
Julia’s choir, any of Kate’s pupils that were grown up 
enough, and even some of Mary Jane’s pupils too. Never 
once had it fallen flat. For years and years it had gone off 
in splendid style, as long as anyone could remember: ever 
since Kate and Julia, after the death of their brother Pat, 
had left the house in Stoney Batter and taken Mary Jane, 


their only niece, to live with them in the dark, gaunt 
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house on Usher’s Island, the upper part of which they 
had rented from Mr. Fulham, the corn-facto® on the 
ground floor. That was a good thirty years ago if it was 
a day. Mary Jane, who was then a little girl in short 
clothes, was now the main prop of the household, for 
she had the organ in Haddington Road. She had been 
through the Academy and gave a pupils’ concert every 
year in the upper room of the Antient Concert Rooms. 
Many of her pupils belonged to the better-class families 
on the Kingstown and Dalkey line. Old as they were, her 
aunts also did their share. Julia, though she was quite grey, 
was still the leading soprano in Adam and Eve’s, and 
Kate, being too feeble to go about much, gavé music 
lessons to beginners on the old square piano in the back 
room. Lily, the caretaker’s daughter, did housemaid’s 
work for them. Though their life was modest, they 
believed in eating well; the best of everything: diamond- 
bone sirloins, three-shilling tea and the best bottled stout. 
But Lily seldom made a mistake in the orders, so that she 
got on well with her three mistresses. They were fussy, 
that was all. But the only thing they would not stand 
was back answers. 

Of course, they had good reason to be fussy on such a 
night. And then it was long after ten o’clock and yet there 
was no sign of Gabriel and his wife. Besides they were 
dreadfully afraid that Freddy Malins might turn up 
screwed. They would not wish for worlds that any of 
Mary Jane’s pupils should see him under the influence; 
and when he was like that it was sometimes very hard to 
manage him. Freddy Malins always came late, but they 
wondered what could be keeping Gabriel: and that was 
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what brought them every two minutes to the banisters 
to ask Lily had Gabriel or Freddy come. 

‘O, Mr. Conroy,’ said Lily to Gabriel when she opened 
the door for him, “Miss Kate and Miss Julia thought you 
were never coming. Good night, Mrs. Conroy.’ 

‘Tl engage they did,’ said Gabriel, “but they forget that 
my wife here takes three mortal hours to dress herself.’ 

He stood on the mat, scraping the snow from his 
goloshes, while Lily led his wife to the foot of the stairs 
and called out: 

“Miss Kate, here’s Mrs. Conroy.’ 

Kate and Julia came toddling down the dark stairs at 
once. Both of them kissed Gabriel’s wife, said she must 
be perished alive, and asked was Gabriel with her. 

‘Here I am as right as the mail, Aunt Kate! Go on up. 
Pll follow,’ called out Gabriel from the dark. 

He continued scraping his feet vigorously while the 
three women went upstairs, laughing, to the ladies’ 
dressing-room. A light fringe of snow lay like a cape on 
the shoulders of his overcoat and like toecaps on the toes 
of his goloshes: and, as the buttons of his overcoat slipped 
with a squeaking noise through the snow-stiffened frieze, 
a cold, fragrant air from out-of-doors escaped from 
crevices and folds. 

‘Is it snowing again, Mr. Conroy?’ asked Lily. 

She had preceded him into the pantry to help him off 
with his overcoat. Gabriel smiled at the three syllables 
she had given his surname and glanced at her. She was a 
slim, growing girl, pale in complexion and with hay- 
coloured hair. The gas in the pantry made her look still 
paler. Gabriel had known her when she was a child 
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and used to sit on the lowest step nursing a rag doll. 

“Yes, Lily,’ he answered, ‘and I think we're in for a 
night of it.’ 

He looked up at the pantry ceiling, which was shaking 
with the stamping and shuffling of feet on the floor above, 
listened for a moment to the piano and then glanced at 
the girl, who was folding his overcoat carefully at the end 
of a shelf. | 
“Tell me, Lily,’ he said in a friendly tone, “do you still 

go to school?” 

“O no, sir,’ she answered. ‘I’m done schooling this year 
and more.’ 

‘O, then,’ said Gabriel gaily, ‘I suppose we'll be going 
to your wedding one of these fine days with your young 
man, eh?’ 

The girl glanced back at him over her shoulder and 
said with great bitterness: 

“The men that is now is only all palaver and what they 
can get out of you.’ 

Gabriel coloured, as if he felt he had made a mistake 
and, without looking at her, kicked off his goloshes and 
flicked actively with his muffler at his patent-leather shoes. 

He was a stout, tallish young man. The high colour of 
his cheeks pushed upwards even to his forehead, where it 
scattered itself in a few formless patches of pale red; and 
on his hairless face there scintillated restlessly the polished 
lenses and the bright gilt rims of the glasses which screened 
his delicate and restless eyes. His glossy black hair was parted 
in the middle and brushed in a long curve behind his ears 
where it curled slightly beneath the groove left by his hat. 

When he had flicked lustre into his shoes he stood up 
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and pulled his waistcoat down more tightly on his plump 
body. Then he took a coin rapidly from his pocket. 

‘O Lily,’ he said, thrusting it into her hands, ‘it’s 
Christmas-time, isn’t it? Just . . . here’s a little...’ 

He walked rapidly towards the door. 

‘O no, sir!’ cried the girl, following him, ‘Really, sir, 
I wouldn’t take it.’ 

‘Christmas-time! Christmas-time!’ said Gabriel, almost 
trotting to the stairs and waving his hand to her in 
deprecation. 

The girl, seeing that he had gained the stairs, called out 
after him: 

“Well, thank you, sir.’ 

He waited outside the drawing-room door until the 
waltz should finish, listening to the skirts that swept 
against it and to the shuffling of feet. He was still dis- 
composed by the girl’s bitter and sudden retort. It had 
cast a gloom over him which he tried to dispel by arrang- 
ing his cuffs and the bows of his tic. He then took from 
his waistcoat pocket a little paper and glanced at the 
headings he had made for his speech. He was undecided 
about the lines from Robert Browning, for he feared they 
would be above the heads of his hearers. Some quotation 
that they would recognize from Shakespeare or from the 
Melodies would be better. The indelicate clacking of the 
men’s heels and the shuffling of their soles reminded him 
that their grade of culture differed from his. He would 
only make himself ridiculous by quoting poetry to them 
which they could not understand. They would think that 
he was diring his superior education. He would fail with 
them just as he had failed with the gir] in the pantry. He 
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had taken up a wrong tone. His whole speech was a 
mistake from first to last, an utter failure. 

Just then his aunts and his wife came out of the ladies’ 
dressing-room. His aunts were two small, plainly dressed 
old women. Aunt Julia was an inch or so the taller. Her 
hair, drawn low over the tops of her ears, was grey; and 
grey also, with darker shadows, was her large, flaccid 
face. Though she was stout in build and stood erect, her 
slow eyes and parted lips gave her the appearance of a 
woman who did not know where she was or where she 
was going. Aunt Kate was more vivacious. Her face, 
healthier than her sister’s, was all puckers and creases, like 
a shrivelled red apple, and her hair, braided in the’same 
old-fashioned way, had not lost its ripe nut colour. 

They both kissed Gabriel frankly. He was their 
favourite nephew, the son of their dead elder sister, Ellen, 
who had married T. J. Conroy of the Port and Docks. 

‘Gretta tells me you're not going to take a cab back to 
Monkstown tonight, Gabriel,’ said Aunt Kate. 

‘No,’ said Gabriel, ‘turning to his wife, ‘we had quite 
enough of that last year, hadn’t we? Don’t you remember, 
Aunt Kate, what a cold Gretta got out of it? Cab windows 
rattling all the way, and the east wind blowing in after 
we passed Merrion. Very jolly it was. Gretta caught a 
dreadful cold.’ 

Aunt Kate frowned severely and nodded her head at 
every word. 

‘Quite right, Gabriel, quite right,” she said, ‘You can’t 
be too careful.’ 

‘Bat as for Gretta there,’ said Gabriel, ‘she’d walk home 
in the snow if she were let.’ 
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Mrs. Conroy laughed. 

‘Don’t mind him, Aunt Kate,’ she said. “He’s really an 
awful bother, what with green shades for Tom’s eyes at 
night and making him do the dumb-bells, and forcing 
Eva to eat the stirabout. The poor child! And she simply 
hates the sight of it! ...O, but you'll never guess what 
he makes me wear now!’ 

She broke out into a peal of laughter and glanced at 
her husband, whose admiring and happy eyes had been 
wandering from her dress to her face and hair. The two 
aunts laughed heartily, too, for Gabriel’s solicitude was a 
standing joke with them. 

‘Goloshes!’ said Mrs. Conroy. “That’s the latest. When- 
ever it’s wet underfoot I must put on my goloshes. 
Tonight even, he wanted me to put them on, but I 


wouldn’t. The next thing he’ll buy me will be a diving 
suit.’ 

Gabriel laughed nervously and patted his tie reassur- 
ingly, while Aunt Kate nearly doubled herself, so heartily 
did she enjoy the joke. The smile soon faded from Aunt 
Julia’s face and her mirthless eyes were directed towards 
her nephew’s face. After a pause she asked: 

‘And what are goloshes, Gabriel?” 

‘Goloshes, Julia!’ exclaimed her sister. “Goodness me, 
don’t you know what goloshes are? You wear them over 
your... over your boots, Gretta, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Conroy. ‘Gutta-percha things. We both 
have a pair now. Gabriel says every one wears them on 
the Continent.’ 

‘O, on the Continent,’ murmured Aunt Julia, nodding 
her head slowly. 
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angered: 

‘It’s nothing very wonderful, but Gretta thinks it very 
funny, because she says the word reminds her of Christy 
Minstrels.’ 

‘But tell me, Gabriel,’ said Aunt Kate, with brisk tact. 
‘Of course, you've seen about the room. Gretta was 
saying... 

‘O, the room is all right,’ replied Gabriel. ‘I’ve taken 
one in the Gresham.’ 

‘To be sure,” said Aunt Kate, ‘by far the best thing to 
do. And the children, Gretta, you’re not anxious about 
them?’ 

‘O, for one night,’ said Mrs. Conroy. “Besides, Bessie 
will look after them.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Aunt Kate again. “What a comfort it 
is to have a girl like that, one you can depend on! There’s 
that Lily, I’m sure I don’t know what has come over her 
lately. She’s not the girl she was at all.’ 

Gabriel was about to ask his aunt some questions on 
this point, but she broke off suddenly to gaze after her 
sister, who had wandered down the stairs and was craning 
her neck over the banisters. 

‘Now, I ask you,’ she said almost testily, ‘where is _ 
Julia going? Julia! Julia! Where are you going?’ . 

Julia, who had gone half-way down one flight, came 
back and announced blandly: 

‘Here’s Freddy.’ 

At the same moment a clapping of hands and a final 
flourish of the pianist told that the waltz had ended. The 
drawing-room door was opened from within and some 
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couples came out. Aunt Kate drew Gabriel aside hur- 
tiedly and whispered into his ear: 

‘Slip down, Gabriel, like a good fellow and see if he’s 
all right, and don’t let him up if he’s screwed. I’m sure 
he’s screwed. I’m sure he is.’ 

Gabriel went to the stairs and listened over the banisters. 
He could hear two persons talking in the pantry. Then he 
recognized Freddy Malins’ laugh. He went down the 
stairs noisily. 

‘It’s such a relief,’ said Aunt Kate to Mrs. Conroy, ‘that 
Gabriel is here. I always feel easier in my mind when he’s 
here. . . . Julia, there’s Miss Daly and Miss Power will 
take some refreshment. Thanks for your beautiful waltz, 
Miss Daly. It made lovely time.’ 

A tall wizen-faced man, with a stiff grizzled moustache 
andswarthy skin, who was passing out with his partner, said: 

‘And may we have some refreshment, too, Miss 
Morkan?’ 

‘Julia,’ said Aunt Kate summarily, ‘and here’s Mr. 
Browne and Miss Furlong. Take them in, Julia, with Miss 
Daly and Miss Power.’ 

‘I’m the man for the ladies,’ said Mr. Browne, pursing 
his lips until his moustache bristled and smiling in all his 
wrinkles. “You know, Miss Morkan, the reason they are 
so fond of me is—— 

He did not finish his sentence, but, seeing that Aunt 
Kate was out of earshot, at once led the three young 
ladies into the back room. The middle of the room was 
occupied by two square tables placed end to end, and on 
these Aunt Julia and the caretaker were straightening and 
smoothing a large cloth. On the sideboard were arrayed 
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dishes and plates, and glasses and bundles of knives and 
forks and spoons. The top of the closed square piano 
served also as a sideboard for viands and sweets. At a 
smaller sideboard in one corner two young men were 
standing, drinking hop-bitters. 

Mr. Browne led his charges thither and invited them 
all, in jest, to some ladies’ punch, hot, strong and sweet. 
As they said they never took anything strong, he opened 
three bottles of lemonade for them. Then he asked one 
of the young men to move aside, and, taking hold of the 
decanter, filled out for himself a goodly measure of 
whisky. The young men eyed him respectfully while he 
took a trial sip. 

‘God help me,’ he said, smiling, ‘it’s the doctor’s 
orders.’ 

His wizened face broke into a broader smile, and the 
three young ladies laughed in musical echo to his 
pleasantry, swaying their bodies to and fro, with nervous 
jerks of their shoulders. The boldest said: 

‘O, now, Mr. Browne, I’m sure the doctor never 
ordered anything of the kind.’ 

Mr. Browne took another sip of his whisky and said, 
with sidling mimicry: 

“Well, you see, I’m like the famous Mrs. Cassidy, who 
1s reported to have said: “Now, Mary Grimes, if I don’t 
take it, make me take it, for I feel I want it.” ’ 

His hot face had leaned forward a little too confiden- 
tially and he had assumed a very low Dublin accent, so 
that the young ladies, with one instinct, received his 
speech in silence. Miss Furlong, who was one of Mary 


Jane’s pupils, asked Miss Daly what was the name of the 
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pretty waltz she had played; and Mr. Browne, seeing that 
he was ignored, turned promptly to the two young men, 
who were more appreciative. 

A red-faced young woman, dressed in pansy, came into 
the room, excitedly clapping her hands and crying: 

“Quadrilles! Quadrilles!’ 

Close on her heels came Aunt Kate, crying: 

“Two gentlemen and three ladies, Mary Jane!’ 

‘O, here’s Mr. Bergin and Mr. Kerrigan,’ said Mary 
Jane. “Mr. Kerrigan, will you take Miss Power? Miss 
Furlong, may I get you a partner, Mr. Bergin. O, that'll 
just do now.’ 

“Three ladies, Mary Jane,’ said Aunt Kate. 

The two young gentlemen asked the ladies if they 
might have the pleasure, and Mary Jane turned to Miss 
Daly. 

‘O, Miss Daly, you're really awful good, after playing 
for the last two dances, but really we're so short of ladies 
tonight.’ 

‘I don’t mind in the least, Miss Morkan.’ 

‘But I’ve a nice partner for you, Mr. Bartell D’Arcy, 
the tenor. I'll get him to sing later on. All Dublin is 
raving about him.’ 

‘Lovely voice, lovely voice!’ said Aunt Kate. 

As the piano had twice begun the prelude to the first 
figure Mary Jane led her recruits quickly from the room. 
They had hardly gone when Aunt Julia wandered slowly 
into the room, looking behind her at something. 

‘What is the matter, Julia?’ asked Aunt Kate anxiously. 
‘Who is it?” , 

Julia, who was carrying in a column of table-napkins, 
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turned to her sister and said, simply, as if the question 
had surprised her: 

‘It’s only Freddy, Kate, and Gabriel with him.’ 

In fact, right behind her Gabriel could be seen piloting 
Freddy Malins across the landing. The latter, a young man 
of about forty, was of Gabriel’s size and build, with very 
round shoulders. His face was fleshy and pallid, touched 
with colour only at the thick hanging lobes of his ears and 
at the wide wings of his nose. He had coarse features, a 
blunt nose, a convex and receding brow, tumid and pro- 
truded lips. His heavy-lidded eyes and the disorder of his 
scanty hair made him look sleepy. He was laughing 
heartily in a high key at a story which he had been telling 
Gabriel on the stairs and at the same time rubbing the 
knuckles of his left fist backwards and forwards into his 
left eye. 

‘Good evening, Freddy,’ said Aunt Julia. 

Freddy Malins bade the Misses Morkan good-evening 
in what seemed an offhand fashion by reason of the 
habitual catch in his voice and then, seeing that Mr. 
Browne was grinning at him from the sideboard, crossed 
the room on rather shaky legs and began to repeat in an 
undertone the story he had just told to Gabriel. 

‘He’s not so bad, is he?’ said Aunt Kate to Gabriel. 

Gabriel’s brows were dark, but he raised them quickly 
and answered: 

‘Oh, no, hardly noticeable.’ 

‘Now, isn’t he a terrible fellow!’ she said. ‘And his poor 
mother made him take the pledge on New Year’s Eve. 
But come on, Gabriel, into the drawing-room.’ 

Before leaving the room with Gabriel she signalled to 
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Mr. Browne by frownmg and shaking her forefinger in 
warning to and fro. Mr. Browne nodded in answer and, 
when shé had gone, said to Freddy Malins: 

Now, then, Teddy, I’m going to fil you out a good 
glass of lemonade just to buck you up.’ 

Freddy Malins, who was nearing the climax of his 
story, waved the offer aside impatiently, but Mr. Browne, 
having first called Freddy Malins’ attention to a disarray 
in his dress, filled out and handed him a full glass of 
lemonade. Freddy Malins’ left hand accepted the glass 
mechanically, his right hand being engaged in the 
mechanical readjustment of his dress. Mr. Browne, whose 
face was once more wrinkling with mirth, poured out 
for himself a glass of whisky while Freddy Malins ex- 
-ploded, before he had well reached the climax of his 
story, in a kink of high-pitched bronchitic laughter and, 
setting down his untasted and overflowing glass, began 
to rub the knuckles of his left fist backwards and forwards 
into his left eye, repeating words of his last phrase as well 
as his fit of laughter would allow him. 


* * * * x 


Gabriel could not listen while Mary Jane was playing 
her Academy piece, full of runs and difficult passages, to 
the hushed drawing-room. He liked music, but the piece 
she was playing had no melody for him and he doubted 
whether it had any melody for the other listeners, though 
they had begged Mary to play something. Four young 
men, who had come from the refreshment-room to stand 
in the doorway at the sound of the piano, had gone away 
quietly in couples after a few minutes. The only persons 
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who seemed to follow.the music were Mary Jane herself, 
her hands racing along the key-board or lifted from it at 
the pauses like those of a priestess in momentary impreca- 
tion, and Aunt Kate standing at her elbow to turn the page. 

Gabriel’s eyes, irritated by the floor, which glittered 
with beeswax under the heavy chandelier, wandered to 
the wall above the piano. A picture of the balcony scene 
in Romeo and Juliet hung there and beside it was a picture 
of the two murdered princes in the Tower which Aunt 
Julia had worked in red, blue and brown wools when,she 
was a girl. Probably in the school they had gone to as 
girls that kind of work had been taught for one year. His 
mother had worked for him as a birthday present a 
waistcoat of purple tabinet, with little foxes’ heads upon 
it, lined with brown satin and having round mulberry 
buttons. It was strange that his mother had had no musical 
talent, though Aunt Kate used to call her the brains carrier 
of the Morkan family. Both she and Julia had always 
seemed a little proud of their serious and matronly sister. 
Her photograph stood before the pier-glass. She held an 
open book on her knees and was pointing out something 
in it to Constantine who, dressed in a man-o’-war suit, 
lay at her feet. It was she who had chosen the names of 
her sons, for she was very sensible of the dignity of family 
life. Thanks to her, Constantine was now senior curate 
in Balbriggan and, thanks to her, Gabriel himself had 
taken his degree in the Royal University. A shadow 
passed over his face as he remembered her sullen opposi- 
tion to his marriage. Some slighting phrases she had used 
still rankled in his memory; she had once spoken of 
Gretta as being country cute and that was not true of 
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Gretta at all. It was Gretta who had nursed her during all 
her last long illness in their house at Monkstown. 

He knew that Mary Jane must be near the end of her 
piece, for she was playing again the opening melody with 
runs of scales after every bar, and while he waited for the 
end the resentment died down in his heart. The piece 
ended with a trill of octaves in the treble and a final deep 
octave in the bass. Great applause greeted Mary Jane as, 
blushing and rolling up her music nervously, she escaped 
from the room. The most vigorous clapping came from 
the four young men in the doorway who had gone away 
to the refreshment-room at the beginning of the piece 
but had come back when the piano had stopped. 

Lancers were arranged. Gabriel found himself partnered 
with Miss Ivors. She was a frank-mannered, talkative 
young lady, with a freckled face and prontinent brown 
eyes. She did not wear a low-cut bodice, and the large 
brooch which was fixed in the front of her collar bore on 
it an Irish device and motto. 

When they had taken their places she said abruptly: 

IT have a crow to pluck with you.’ 

“With me?’ said Gabriel. 

She nodded her head gravely. 

“What is it?’ asked Gabriel, smiling at her solemn 
manner. 

“Who is G. C.? answered Miss Ivors, turning her eyes 
upon him. 

Gabriel coloured and was about to knit his brows, as 
if he did not understand, when she said bluntly: 

‘O, innocent Amy! I have found out that you write for 
the Daily Express. Now, aren’t you ashamed of yourself?’ 
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‘Why should I be ashamed of myself? asked Gabriel, 
blinking his eyes and trying to smile. 

“Well, I’m ashamed of you,’ said Miss Ivors frankly. 
‘To say you'd write for a paper like that. I didn’t think 
you were a West Briton.’ 

A look of perplexity appeared on Gabriel’s face. It was 
true that he wrote a literary column every Wednesday in 
the Daily Express, for which he was paid fifteen shillings. 
But that did not make him a West Briton surely. The 
books he received for review were almost more welcome 
than the paltry cheque. He loved to feel the covers and 
turn over the pages of newly printed books. Nearly every 
day when his teaching in the college was ended he used to 
wander down the quays to the second-hand booksellers, 
to Hickey’s on Bachelor’s Walk, to Webb’s or Massey’s 
on Aston’s Quay, or to O’Clohissey’s in the by-street. 
He did not know how to meet her charge. He wanted to 
say that literature was above politics. But they were 
friends of many years’ standing and their careers had been 
parallel, first at the University and then as teachers: he 
could not risk a grandiose phrase with her. He continued 
blinking his eyes and trying to smile and murmured 
lamely that he saw nothing political in writing reviews 
of books. 

When their turn to cross had come he was still per- 
plexed and inattentive. Miss Ivors promptly took his hand’ 
In a warm grasp and said in a soft friendly tone: 

‘Of course, I was only joking. Come, we cross now.’ 

When they were together again she spoke of the Uni- 
versity question and Gabriel felt more at ease. A friend of 
hers had shown her his review of Browning’s poems. 
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That was how she had found out the secret: but she liked 
the review immensely. Then she said suddenly: 

‘O, Mr. Conroy, will you come for an excursion to the 
Aran Isles this summer? We're going to stay there a whole 
month. It will be splendid out in the Atlantic. You ought 
to come. Mr. Clancy is coming, and Mr. Kilkelly and 
Kathleen Kearney. It would be splendid for Gretta too if 
she’d come. She’s from Connacht, isn’t she?’ 

‘Her people are,’ said Gabriel shortly. 

“But you will come, won’t you?’ said Miss Ivors, laying 
her warm hand eagerly on his arm. 

‘The fact is,’ said Gabriel, “I have just arranged to 
go— 

‘Go where?’ asked Miss Ivors. 

“Well, you know, every year I go for a cycling tour 
with some fellows and so——’ 

“But where?’ asked Miss Ivors. 

“Well, we usually go to France or Belgium or perhaps 
Germany,’ said Gabriel awkwardly. 

‘And why do you go to France and Belgium,’ said Miss 
Ivors, ‘instead of visiting your own land?’ | 

‘Well,’ said Gabriel, ‘it’s partly to keep i in touch with 
the languages and partly for a change.’ 

‘And haven’t you your own language to keep in touch 
with—Irish?’ asked Miss Ivors. 

‘Well,’ said Gabriel, ‘if it comes to that, you know, 
Irish is not my language.’ 

Their neighbours had turned to listen to the cross- 
examination. Gabriel glanced right and left nervously 
and tried to keep his good humour under the ordeal, 
which was making a blush invade his forehead. 
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‘And haven’t you your own land to visit,’ continued 
Miss Ivors, ‘that you know nothing of, your own people, 
and your own country?” 

‘O, to tell you the truth,’ retorted Gabriel suddenly, 
‘I’m sick of my own country, sick of it!’ 

‘Why?’ asked Miss Ivors. 

Gabriel did not answer, for his retort had heated 
him. 

‘Why?’ repeated Miss Ivors. 

They had to go visiting together and, as he had not 
answered her, Miss Ivors said warmly: 

‘Of course, you’ve no answer.’ 

Gabriel tried to cover his agitation by taking part in the 
dance with great energy. He avoided her eyes, for he had 
seen a sour expression on her face. But when they met 
in the long chain he was surprised to feel his hand firmly 
pressed. She looked at him from under her brows for a 
moment quizzically until he smiled. Then, just as the 
chain was about to start again, she stood on tiptoe and 
whispered into his ear: 

“West Briton!’ 

When the lancers were over Gabriel went away to a 
remote corner of the room where Freddy Malins’ mother 
was sitting. She was a stout, feeble old woman with white 
hair. Her voice had a catch in it like her son’s and she 
stuttered slightly. She had been told that Freddy had 
come and that he was nearly all right. Gabriel asked her 
whether she had had a good crossing. She lived with her 
married daughter in Glasgow and came to Dublin on a 
visit once a year. She answered placidly that she had had 
a beautiful crossing and that the captain had been most 
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attentive to her. She spoke also of the beautiful house her 
daughter kept in Glasgow, and of all the friends they had 
there. While her tongue rambled on Gabriel tried to 
banish from his mind all memory of the unpleasant inci- 
dent with Miss Ivors. Of course the girl, or woman, or 
whatever she was, was an enthusiast, but there was a time 
for all things. Perhaps he ought not to have answered her 
like that. But she had no right to call him a West Briton 
before people, even in joke. She had tried to make him 
ridiculous before people, heckling him and staring at him 
with her rabbit’s eyes. 

He saw his wife making her way towards him through 
the waltzing couples. When she reached him she said into 
his ear: 

‘Gabriel, Aunt Kate wants to know won’t you carve 
the goose as usual. Miss Daly will carve the ham and I'll 
do the pudding.’ | 

‘All right,’ said Gabriel. 

‘She’s sending in the younger ones first as soon as this 
waltz is over so that we'll have the table to ourselves.’ 

“Were you dancing?’ asked Gabriel. 

‘Of course I was. Didn’t you see me? What row had 
you with Molly Ivors?’ 

‘No row. Why? Did she say so?” 

‘Something like that. I’m trying to get that Mr. D’ Arcy 
to sing. He’s full of conceit, I think.’ 

‘There was no row,’ said Gabriel moodily, ‘only she 
wanted me to go for a trip to the west of Ireland and I 
said I wouldn’t.’ 

His wife clasped her hands excitedly and gave a little 


jump. 
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‘O, do go, Gabriel,’ she cried. ‘I'd love to see Galway 
again.’ 

‘You can go if you like,’ said Gabriel coldly. 

She looked at him for a moment, then turned to Mrs. 
Malins and said: | 

‘There’s a nice husband for you, Mrs. Malins.’ 

While she was threading her way back across the room 
Mrs. Malins, without adverting to the interruption, went 
on to tell Gabriel what beautiful places there were in 
Scotland and beautiful scenery. Her son-in-law brought 
them every year to the lakes and they used to go fishing. 
Her son-in-law was a splendid fisher. One day he caught 
a beautiful big fish and the man in the hotel cooked it for 
their dinner. 

Gabriel hardly heard what she said. Now that supper 
was coming near he began to think again about his speech 
and about the quotation. When he saw Freddy Malins 
coming across the room to visit his mother Gabriel left 
the chair free for him and retired into the embrasure of 
the window. The room had already cleared and from the 
back room came the clatter of plates and knives. Those 
who still remained in the drawing-room seemed tired of 
dancing and were conversing quietly in little groups. 
Gabriel’s warm, trembling fingers tapped the cold pane 
of the window. How cool it must be outside! How 
pleasant it would be to walk out alone, first along by the 
river and then through the park! The snow would be 
lying on the branches of the trees and forming a bright 
cap on the top of the Wellington Monument. How much 
more pleasant it would be there than at the supper-table! 

He ran over the headings of his speech: Irish hospitality, 
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sad memories, the Three Graces, Paris, the quotation 
from Browning. He repeated to himself a phrase he had 
written in his review: “One feels that one is listening to a 
thought-tormented music.’ Miss Ivors had praised the 
review. Was she sincere? Had she really any life of her 
own behind all her propagandism? There had never been 
any ill-feeling between them until that night. It unnerved 
him to think that she would be at the supper-table, look- 
ing up at him while he spoke with her critical quizzing 
eyes. Perhaps she would not be sorry to see him fail in 
his speech. An idea came into his mind and gave him 
courage. He would say, alluding to Aunt Kate and Aunt 
Julia: “Ladies and Gentlemen, the generation which is now 
on the wane among us may have had its faults, but for my 
part think it had certain qualities of hospitality, of humour, 
of humanity, which the new and very serious and hyper- 
educated generation that is growing up around us seems to 
lack.’ Very good: that was one for Miss Ivors. What did he 
care that his aunts were only two ignorant old women? 
A“murmur in the room attracted his attention. Mr. 
Browne was advancing from the door, gallantly escorting 
Aunt Julia, who leaned upon his arm, smiling and hang- 
ing her head. An irregular musketry of applause escorted 
her also as far as the piano and then, as Mary Jane seated 
herself on the stool, and Aunt Julia, no longer smiling, 
half turned so as to pitch her voice fairly into the room, 
gradually ceased. Gabriel recognized the prelude. It was 
that of an old song of Aunt Julia’s—Arrayed for the Bridal. 
Her voice, strong and clear in tone, attacked with great 
spirit the runs which embellish the air, and though she 
sang very rapidly she did not miss zven the smallest of the 
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grace notes. To follow the voice, without looking at the 
singer’s face, was to feel and share the excitement of swift 
and secure flight. Gabriel applauded loudly with all the 
others at the close of the song, and loud applause was 
borne in from the invisible supper-table. It sounded so 
genuine that a little colour struggled into Aunt Julia’s 
face as she bent to replace in the music-stand the old 
leather-bound song-book that had her initials on the 
cover. Freddy Malins, who had listened with his head 
perched sideways to hear her better, was still applauding 
when every one else had ceased and talking animatedly to 
his mother, who nodded her head gravely and slowly in 
acquiescence. At last, when he could clap no more, he 
stood up suddenly and hurried across the room to Aunt 
Julia whose hand he seized and held in both his hands, 
shaking\it when words failed him or the catch in his voice 
proved too much for him. 

‘I was just telling my mother,’ he said, ‘I never heard 
you sing so well, never. No, I never heard your voice so 
good as itis tonight. Now! Would you believe that now? 
That’s the truth. Upon my word and honour that’s the 
truth. I never heard your voice sound so fresh and so . . . 
so clear and fresh, never.’ 

Aunt Julia smiled broadly and murmured something 
about compliments as she released her hand from his 
grasp. Mr. Browne extended his open hand towards her 
and said to those who were near him in the manner of a 
showman introducing a prodigy to an audience: 

‘Miss Julia Morkan, my latest discovery!’ 

He was laughing very heartily at this himself when 
Freddy Malins turned to him and said: 
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‘Well, Browne, if you’re serious you might make a 
worse discovery. All I can say is I never heard her sing 
half so-well as long as 1 am coming here. And that’s the 
honest truth.’ 

‘Neither did I,” said Mr. Browne. ‘I think her voice has 
greatly improved.’ 

Aunt Julia shrugged her shoulders and said with meek 
pride: 

‘Thirty years ago I hadn’t a bad voice as voices go.’ 

‘I often told Julia,’ said Aunt Kate emphatically, ‘that 
she was simply thrown away in that choir. But she never 
would be said by me.’ 

She turned as if to appeal to the good sense of the others 
against a refractory child, while Aunt Julia gazed in front 
of her, a vague smile of reminiscence playing on her face. 

‘No,’ continued Aunt Kate, ‘she wouldn’t be said or 
led by anyone, slaving there in that choir night and day, 
night and day. Six o’clock on Christmas morning! And 
all for what?’ 

‘Well, isn’t it for the honour of God, Aunt Kate?’ asked 
Mary Jane, twisting round on the piano-stool and smiling. 

Aunt Kate turned fiercely on her niece and said: 

‘I know all about the honour of God, Mary Jane, but 
I think it’s not at all honourable for the pope to turn out 
the women out of the choirs that have slaved there all 
their lives and put little whipper-snappers of boys over 
their heads. I suppose it is for the good of the Church, if 
the pope does it. But it’s not just, Mary Jane, and it’s not 
right.’ 

She had worked herself into a passion and would have 
continued in defence of her sister, for it was a sore subject 
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with her, but Mary Jane, seeing that all the dancers had 
come back, intervened pacifically. 

‘Now, Aunt Kate, you’re giving scandal to Mr. 
Browne, who is of the other persuasion.’ 

Aunt Kate turned to Mr. Browne, who was grinning 
at this allusion to his religion, and said hastily: 

‘O, I don’t question the pope’s being right. I’m only a 
stupid old woman and I wouldn’t presume to do such a 
thing. But there’s such a thing as common everyday 
politeness and gratitude. And if I were in Julia’s place I'd 
tell that Father Healey straight up to his face... .’ 

‘And besides, Aunt Kate,’ said Mary Jane, ‘we really 
are all hungry and when we are hungry we are all very 
quarrelsome.’ 

‘And when we are thirsty we are also quarrelsome,’ 
added Mr. Browne. 

‘So that we had better go to supper,’ said Mary Jane, 
‘and finish the discussion afterwards.’ 

On the landing outside the drawing-room Gabriel 
found his wife and Mary Jane trying to persuade Miss 
Ivors to stay for supper. But Miss Ivors, who had put on 
her hat and was buttoning her cloak, would not stay. She 
did not feel in the least hungry and she had already over- 
stayed her time. 

‘But only for ten minutes, Molly,’ said Mrs. Conroy. 
‘That won’t delay you.’ 

"To take a pick itself,’ said Mary Jane, ‘after all your 
dancing.’ 

‘T really couldn’t,’ said Miss Ivors. 

‘Lam afraid you didn’t enjoy yourself at all,’ said Mary 
Jane hopelessly. 
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‘Ever so much, I assure you,’ said Miss Ivors, ‘but you 
rcally must let me run off now.’ 

‘But how can you get home?’ asked Mrs. Conroy. 

‘O, it’s only two steps up the quay.’ 

Gabriel hesitated a moment and said: 

‘If you will allow me, Miss Ivors, Pll see you home if 
you are really obliged to go.’ 

But Miss Ivors broke away from them. 

‘I won’t hear of it,’ she cried. ‘For goodness’ sake go in 
to your suppers and don’t mind me. I’m quite well able 
to take care of myself.’ 

“Well, you’re the comical girl, Molly,’ said Mrs. 
Conroy frankly. 

‘“Beannacht libh,’ cried Miss Ivors, with a laugh, as she . 
ran down. the staircase. 

Mary Jane gazed after her, a moody puzzled expression 
on her face, while Mrs. Conroy leaned over the banisters 
to listen for the hall-door. Gabriel asked himself was he 
the cause of her abrupt departure. But she did not seem 
to be in ill humour—she had gone away laughing. He 
stared blankly down the staircase. 

At the moment Aunt Kate came toddling out of the 
supper-room, almost wringing her hands in despair. 

“Where is Gabriel?’ she cried. “Where on earth is 
Gabriel? There’s every one waiting in there, stage to let, 
and nobody to carve the goose!’ 

‘Here I am, Aunt Kate!’ cried Gabriel, with sudden 
animation, ‘ready to carve a flock of geese, if necessary.’ 

A fat brown goose lay at one end of the table, and at 
the other end, on a bed of creased paper strewn with sprigs 
of parsley, lay a great ham, stripped of its outer skin and 
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peppered over with crust crumbs, a neat paper frill round 
its shin, and beside this was a round of spiced beef. 
Between these rival ends ran parallel lines of side-dishes: 
two little minsters of jelly, red and yellow; a shallow dish 
full of blocks of blancmange and red jam, a large green 
leaf-shaped dish with a stalk-shaped handle, on which lay 
bunches of purple raisins and peeled almonds, a com- 
panion dish on which lay a solid rectangle of Smyrna figs, 
a dish of custard topped with grated nutmeg, a small bowl 
full of chocolates and sweets wrapped in gold and silver 
papers and a glass vase in which stood some tall celery 
stalks. In the centre of the table there stood, as sentries to 
a fruit-stand which upheld a pyramid of oranges and 
American apples, two squat old-fashioned decanters of 
cut glass, one containing port and the other dark sherry. 
On the closed square piano a pudding in a huge yellow 
dish lay in waiting, and behind it were three squads of 
bottles of stout and ale and minerals, drawn up according 
to the colours of their uniforms, the first two black, with 
brown and red labels, the third and smallest squad white, 
with transverse green sashes. 

Gabriel took his seat boldly at the head of the table and, 
having looked to the edge of the carver, plunged his fork 
firmly into the goose. He felt quite at ease now, for he 
was an expert carver and liked nothing better than to find 
himself at the head of a well-laden table. 

‘Miss Furlong, what shall I send you?’ he asked. “A 
wing or a slice of the breast?’ 

‘Just a small slice of the breast.’ 

‘Miss Higgins, what for you?” 

‘O, anything at all, Mr. Conroy.’ 
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While Gabriel and Miss Daly exchanged plates of goose 
and plates of ham and spiced beef, Lily went from guest 
to guest with a dish of hot floury potatoes wrapped in a 
white napkin. This was Mary Jane’s idea and she had also 
suggested apple sauce for the goose, but Aunt Kate had 
said that plain roast goose without any apple sauce had 
always been good enough for her and she hoped she might 
never eat worse. Mary Jane waited on her pupils and saw 
that they got the best slices, and Aunt Kate and Aunt 
Julia opened and carried across from the piano bottles of 
stout and ale for the gentlemen and bottles of minerals 
for the ladies. There was a great deal of confusion and 
laughter and noise, the noise of orders and counter-orders, 
of knives and forks, of corks and glass-stoppers. Gabriel 
began to carve second helpings as soon as he had finished 
the first round without serving himself. Every one pro- 
tested loudly, so that he compromised by taking a long 
draught of stout, for he had found the carving hot work. 
Mary Jane settled down quietly to her supper, but Aunt 
Kate and Aunt Julia were still toddling round the table, 
walking on each other’s heels, getting in each other’s way 
and giving each other unheeded orders. Mr. Browne 
begged of them to sit down and eat their suppers and so 
did Gabriel, but they said there was time enough, so that 
at last Freddy Malins stood up and, capturing Aunt Kate, 
plumped her down on her chair amid general laughter. 

When every one had been well served Gabriel said, 
smiling: 

‘Now, if anyone wants a little more of what vulgar 
people call stuffing let him or her speak.’ 


A chorus of voices invited him to begin his own supper, 
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and Lily came forward with three potatoes which she 
had reserved for him. 

“Very well,’ said Gabriel amiably, as he took another 
preparatory draught, ‘kindly forget my existence, ladies 
and gentlemen, for a few minutes.’ 

He set to his supper and took no part in the conversa- 
tion with which the table covered Lily’s removal of the 
plates. The subject of talk was the opera company which 
was then at the Theatre Royal. Mr. Bartell D’Arcy, the 
tenor, a dark-complexioned young man with a smart 
moustache, praised very highly the leading contralto of 
the company, but Miss Furlong thought she had a rather 
vulgar style of production. Freddy Malins said there was 
_ anegro chieftain singing in the second part of the Gaiety 
pantomime who had one of the finest tenor voices he had 
ever heard. 

‘Have you heard him?’ he asked Mr. Bartell, D’Arcy 
across the table. | 

‘No,’ answered Mr. Bartell D’Arcy carelessly. 

‘Because,’ Freddy Malins explained, ‘now I'd be curious 
to hear your opinion of him. I think he has a grand voice.’ 

‘It takes Teddy to find out the really good things,’ said 
Mr. Browne familiarly to the table. 

‘And why couldn’t he have a voice too?’ asked Freddy 
Malins sharply. ‘Is it because he’s only a black?’ 

Nobody answered this question and Mary Jane led the 
table back to the legitimate opera. One of her pupils had 
given her a pass for Mignon. Of course it was very fine, 
she said, but it made her think of poor Georgina Burns. 
Mr. Browne could go back farther still, to the old Italian 
companies that used to come to Dublin—Tietjens, Ilma 
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de Murzka, Campanini, the great Trebelli, Giuglini, 
Ravelli, Aramburo. Those were the days, he said, when 
there was something like singing to be heard in Dublin. 
He told too of how the top gallery of the old Royal used 
to be packed night after night, of how one night an 
Italian tenor had sung five encores to Let me like a Soldier 
fall, introducing a high C every time, and of how the 
gallery boys would sometimes in their enthusiasm unyoke 
the horses from the carriage of some great prima donna 
and pull her themselves through the streets to her hotel. 
“Why did they never play the grand old operas now,’ he 
asked, ‘Dinorah, Lucrezia Borgia? Because they could not 
get the voices to sing them: that was why.’ 

‘O, well,’ said Mr. Bartell D’Arcy, ‘I presume there 
are as good singers today as there were then.’ 

‘Where are they?’ asked Mr. Browne defiantly. 

‘In London, Paris, Milan,’ said Mr. Bartell D’Arcy 
warmly. ‘I suppose Caruso, for example, is quite as good,--— 
if not better than any of the men you have mentioned.’ 

‘Maybe so,’ said Mr. Browne. ‘But I may tell you I 
doubt it strongly.’ 

‘O, I'd give anything to hear Caruso sing,’ said Mary 
Jane. 

‘For me,’ said Aunt Kate, who had been picking a 
bone, “there was only one tenor. To please me, I mean. 
But I suppose none of you ever heard of him.’ 

“Who was he, Miss Morkan?’ asked Mr. Bartell D’ Arcy 
politely. 

‘His name,’ said Aunt Kate, ‘was Parkinson. I heard 
him when he was in his prime and I think he had then the 


purest tenor voice that was ever put into a man’s throat.’ 
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‘Strange,’ said Mr. Bartell D’Arcy. ‘I never even heard 
of him.’ 

‘Yes, yes, Miss Morkan is right,’ said Mr. Browne. 
‘I remember hearing of old Parkinson, but he’s too far 
back for me.’ 

‘A beautiful, pure, sweet, mellow English tenor,’ said 
Aunt Kate with enthusiasm. 

Gabriel having finished, the huge pudding was trans~ 
ferred to the table. The clatter of forks and spoons began 
again. Gabriel’s wife served out spoonfuls of the pudding 
and passed the plates down the table. Midway down they 
were held up by Mary Jane, who replenished them with 
raspberry or orange jelly or with blancmange and jam. 
The pudding was of Aunt Julia’s making, and she received 
praises for it from all quarters. She herself said that it was 
not quite brown enough. 

“Well, I hope, Miss Morkan,’ said Mr. Browne, ‘that 
I’m brown enough for you because, you know, I’m all 
brown.’ 

All the gentlemen, except Gabriel, ate some of the pud- 
ding out of compliment to Aunt Julia. As Gabriel never 
ate sweets the celery had been left for him. Freddy Malins 
also took a stalk of celery and ate it with his pudding. He 
had been told that celery was a capital thing for the blood 
and he was just then under doctor’s care. Mrs. Malins, 
who had been silent all through the supper, said that her 
son was going down to Mount Melleray in a week or so. 
The table then spoke of Mount Melleray, how bracing 
the air was down there, how hospitable the monks were 
and how they never asked for a penny-piece from their 
guests. 
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‘And do you mean to say,’ asked Mr. Browne incredu- 
lously, “that a chap can go down there and put up there 
as if it were a hotel and live on the fat of the land and 
then come away without paying anything?’ 

‘O, most people give some donation to the monastery 
when they leave,’ said Mary Jane. 

‘I wish we had an institution like that in our Church,’ 
said Mr. Browne candidly. 

He was astonished to hear that the monks never spoke, 
got up at two in the morning and slept in their coffins. 
He asked what they did it for. 

“That’s the rule of the order,’ said Aunt Kate firmly. 

“Yes, but why?’ asked Mr. Browne. 

Aunt Kate repeated that it was the rule, that was all. 
Mr. Browne still seemed not to understand. Freddy 
Malins explained to him, as best he could, that the monks 
were trying to make up for the sins committed by all the 
sinners in the outside world. The explanation was not 
very clear, for Mr. Browne grinned and said: 

‘I like that idea very much, but wouldn’t a comfortable 
spring bed do them as well as a coffin?’ 

‘The coffin,’ said Mary Jane, ‘is to remind them of their _ 
last end.’ 

As the subject had grown lugubrious it was buried in 
a silence of the table, during which Mrs. Malins could be 
heard saying to her neighbour in an indistinct undertone: 

‘They are very good men, the monks, very pious men.’ 

The raisins and almonds and figs and apples and oranges 
and chocolates and sweets were now passed about the 
table, and Aunt Julia invited all the guests to have either 
port or sherry. At first Mr. Bartell D’Arcy refused to take 
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either, but one of his neighbours nudged him and whis- 
pered something to him, upon which he allowed his glass 
to be filled. Gradually as the last glasses were being filled 
the conversation ceased. A pause followed, broken only 
by the noise of the wine and by unsettlings of chairs. The 
Misses Morkan, all three, looked down at the tablecloth. 
Some one coughed once or twice, and then a few gentle- 
men. patted the table gently as a signal for silence. The 
silence came and Gabriel pushed back his chair and stood 
up. 

"The patting at once grew louder in encouragement and 
then ceased altogether. Gabriel leaned his ten trembling 
fingers on the tablecloth and smiled nervously at the com- 
pany. Meeting a row of upturned faces he raised his eyes 
to the chandelier. The piano was playing a waltz tune and 
he could hear the skirts sweeping against the drawing- 
room door. People, perhaps, were standing in the snow 
on the quay outside, gazing up at the lighted windows 
and listening to the waltz music. The air was pure there. 
In the distance lay the park, where the trees were weighted 
with snow. The Wellington Monument wore a gleaming 
cap of snow that flashed westward over the white field 
of Fifteen Acres. 

He began: 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen, 

‘It has fallen to my lot this evening, as in years past, to 
pertorm a very pleasing task, but a task for which I am 
afraid my poor powers as a speaker are all too inadequate.’ 

“No, no!’ said Mr. Browne. 

‘But, however that may be, I can only ask you tonight 
to take the will for the deed, and to lend me your atten- 
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tion for a few moments while I endeavour to express to 
you in words what my feelings are on this occasion. 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen, it is not the first time that we 
have gathered together under this hospitable roof, around 
this hospitable board. It is not the first time that we have 
been the recipients—or perhaps, I had better say, the 
victims—of the hospitality of certain good ladies.’ 

He made a circle in the air with his arm and paused. 
Every one laughed or smiled at Aunt Kate and Aunt Julia 
and Mary Jane, who all turned crimson with pleasure. 
Gabriel went on more boldly: 

‘I feel more strongly with every recurring year that our 
country has no tradition which does it so much honour 
and which it should guard so jealously as that of its hospi- 
tality. It is a tradition that is unique as far as my experience 
goes (and I have visited not a few places abroad) among 
the modern nations. Some would say, perhaps, that with 
us it is rather a failing than anything to be boasted of. But 
granted even that, it is, to my mind, a princely failing, 
and one that I trust will long be cultivated among us. Of 
one thing, at least, I am sure. As long as this one roof 
shelters the good ladies aforesaid—and I wish from my 
heart it may do so for many and many a long year to 
come—the tradition of genuine warm-hearted courteous 
Irish hospitality, which our forefathers have handed down 
to us and which we in turn must hand down to our 
descendants, is still alive among us.’ 

A hearty murmur of assent ran round the table. It shot 
through Gabriel’s mind that Miss Ivors was not there and 
that she had gone away discourteously: and he said with 
confidence in himself: 
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‘Ladies and Gentlemen, 

‘A new generation is growing up in our midst, a 
generation actuated by new ideas and new principles. It 
is serious and enthusiastic for these new ideas, and its 
enthusiasm, even when it is misdirected, is, I believe, in 
the main sincere. But we are living in a sceptical and, if I 
may use the phrase, a thought-tormented age: and some- 
times I fear that this new generation, educated or hyper- 
educated as it is, will lack those qualities of humanity, of 
hospitality, of kindly humour which belonged to an older 
day. Listening tonight to the names of all those great 
singers of the past it seemed to me, I must confess, that 
we were living in a less spacious age. Those days might, 
without exaggeration, be called spacious days: and if they 
are gone beyond recall, let us hope, at least, that in 
gatherings such as this we shall still speak of them with 
pride and affection, still cherish in our hearts the memory 
of those dead and gone great ones whose fame the world 
will not willingly let die.’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ said Mr. Browne loudly. 

‘But yet,’ continued Gabriel, his voice falling into a 
softer inflection, ‘there are always in gatherings such as 
this sadder thoughts that will recur to our minds: thoughts 
of the past, of youth, of changes, of absent faces that we 
miss here tonight. Our path through life is strewn with 
many such sad memories: and were we to brood upon 
them always we could not find the heart to go on bravely 
with our work among the living. We have all of us living 
duties and living affections which claim, and rightly claim, 
our strenuous endeavours. 


‘Therefore, I will not linger on the past. I will not let 
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any gloomy moralizing intrude upon us here tonight. 
Here we are gathered together for a brief moment from 
the bustle and rush of our everyday routine. We are met 
here as friends, in the spirit of good-fellowship, as col- 
leagues, also, to a certain extent, in the true spirit of 
camaraderie, and as the guests of—what shall I call them? 
—the Three Graces of the Dublin musical world.’ 

The table burst into applause and laughter at this 
allusion. Aunt Julia vainly asked each of her neighbours 
in turn to tell her what Gabriel had said. 

‘He says we are the Three Graces, Aunt Julia,’ said 
Mary Jane. 

Aunt Julia did not understand, but she looked up, 
smiling, at Gabriel, who continued in the same vein: _ 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, 

‘I will not attempt to play tonight the part that Paris 
played on another occasion. I will not attempt to choose 
between them. The task would be an invidious one and 
beyond my poor powers. For when I view them in turn, 
whether it be our chief hostess herself; whose good heart, 
whose too good heart, has become a byword with all who 
know her; or her sister, who seems to be gifted with 
perennial youth and whose singing must have been a 
surprise and a revelation to us all tonight; or, last but not 
least, when I consider our youngest hostess, talented, 
cheerful, hard-working and the best of nieces, I confess, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, that I do not know to which of 
them I should award the prize.’ 

Gabriel glanced down at his aunts and, seeing the large 
smile on Aunt Julia’s face and the tears which had risen 
to Aunt Kate’s eyes, hastened to his close. He raised his 
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glass of port gallantly, while every member of the com- 
pany fingered a glass expectantly, and said loudly: 

‘Let us toast them all three together. Let us drink to 
their health, wealth, long life, happiness and prosperity, 
and may they long continue to hold the proud and self-won 
position which they hold in their profession and the position 
of honour and affection which they hold in our hearts.’ 

All the guests stood up, glass in hand, and turning to- 
wards the three seated ladies, sang in unison, with Mr. 
- Browne as leader: 


‘For they are jolly gay fellows, 
For they: are jolly gay fellows, 
For they are jolly gay fellows, 
Which nobody can deny.’ 


Aunt Kate was making frank use of her handkerchief 
and even Aunt Julia seemed moved. Freddy Malins beat 
time with his pudding-fork and the singers turned to- 
wards one another, as if in melodious conference, while 
they sang with emphasis: 

“Unless he tells a lie, 
Unless he tells a lie.’ 


Then, turning once more towards their hostesses, they 
sang: 
‘For they are jolly gay fellows, 
For they are jolly gay fellows, 
For they are jolly gay fellows, 
Which nobody can deny.’ 


The acclamation which followed was taken up beyond 
the door of the supper room by many of the other guests 
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and renewed time after time, Freddy Malins acting as 
officer with his fork on high. 


* * * * * 


The piercing morning air came into the hall where 
they were standing so that Aunt Kate said: 

‘Close the door, somebody. Mrs. Malins will get her 
death of cold.’ 

‘Browne is out there, Aunt Kate,’ said Mary Jane. 

‘Browne is everywhere,’ said Aunt Kate, lowering her 
voice. 

Mary Jane laughed at her tone. 

‘Really,’ she said archly, ‘he is very attentive.’ 

‘He has been laid on here like the gas,’ said Aunt Kate 
in the same tone, ‘all during Christmas.’ 

She laughed herself this time good-humouredly and 
then added quickly: 

‘But tell him to come in, Mary Jane, and close the door. 
I hope to goodness he didn’t hear me.’ 

At that moment the hall-door was opened and Mr. 
Browne came in from the doorstep, laughing as if his 
heart would break. He was dressed in a long green over- 
coat with mock astrakhan cuffs and collar and wore on 
his head an oval fur cap. He pointed down the snow- 
covered quay from where the sound of shrill prolonged 
whistling was borne in. 

‘Teddy will have all the cabs in Dublin out,’ he said. 

Gabriel advanced from the little pantry behind the 
office, struggling into his overcoat and, looking round 
the hall, said: 


‘Gretta not down yet?’ 
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‘She’s getting on her things, Gabriel,’ said Aunt Kate.. 

‘Who’s playing up there?’ asked Gabriel. 

‘Nobody. They’re all gone.’ 

‘O no, Aunt Kate,’ said Mary Jane. “Bartell D’Arcy and 
Miss O’Callaghan aren’t gone yet.’ 

‘Some one is fooling at the piano anyhow, said Gabriel. 

Mary Jane glanced at Gabriel and Mr. Browne and said 
with a shiver: 

‘It makes me feel cold to look at you two gentlemen 
muffled up like that. I wouldn’t like to face your journey 
home at this hour.’ 

‘I'd like nothing better this minute,’ said Mr. Browne 
stoutly, ‘than a rattling fine walk in the country or a fast 
drive with a good spanking goer between the shafts.’ 

“We used to have a very good horse and trap at home,’ 
said Aunt Julia, sadly. 

‘The never-to-be-forgotten Johnny,’ said Mary Jane, 
laughing. 

Aunt Kate and Gabriel laughed too. 

‘Why, what was wonderful about Johnny?’ asked Mr. 
Browne. 

‘The late lamented Patrick Morkan, our grandfather, 
that is,” explained Gabriel, “commonly known in his later 
years as the old gentleman, was a glue-boiler.’ 

‘O, now, Gabriel,” said Aunt Kate, laughing, ‘he had a 
starch mill.’ 

‘Well, glue or starch,’ said Gabriel, ‘the old gentleman 
had a horse by the name of Johnny. And Johnny used to 
work in the old gentleman’s mill, walking round and 
round in order to drive the mill. That was all very well; 
but now comes the tragic part about Johnny. One fine 
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day the old gentleman thought he'd like to drive out 
with the quality to a military review in the park.’ 

‘The Lord have mercy on his soul,’ said Aunt Kate 
compassionately. 

‘Amen,’ said Gabriel. “So the old gentleman, as I said, 
harnessed Johnny and put on his very best tall hat and his 
very best stock collar and drove out in grand style from 
his ancestral mansion somewhere near Back Lane, I think.’ 

Every one laughed, even Mrs. Malins, at Gabriel’s 
manner, and Aunt Kate said: 

‘O, now, Gabriel, he didn’t live in Back Lane, really. 
Only the mill was there.’ 

‘Out from the mansion of his forefathers,’ continued 
Gabriel, “he drove with Johnny. And everything went on 
beautifully until Johnny came in sight of King Billy’s 
statue: and whether he fell in love with the horse King 
Billy sits on or whether he thought he was back again in 
the mill, anyhow he began to walk round the statue.’ 

Gabriel paced in a circle round the hall in his goloshes 
amid the laughter of the others. 

‘Round and round he went,’ said Gabriel, ‘and the old 
gentleman, who was a very pompous old gentleman, was 
highly indignant. “Go on, sir! What do you mean, sir? 
Johnny! Johnny! Most extraordinary conduct! Can’t 
understand the horse!” ’ 

The peals of laughter which followed Gabriel’s imita- 
tion of the incident was interrupted by a resounding 
knock at the hall door. Mary Jane ran to open it and let 
in Freddy Malins. Freddy Malins, with his hat well back 
on his head and his shoulders humped with cold, was 


puffing and steaming after his exertions. 
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‘I could only get one cab,’ he said. 

‘O, we'll find another along the quay,’ said Gabriel. 

‘Yes,’ said Aunt Kate. ‘Better not keep Mrs. Malins 
standing in the draught.’ 

Mrs. Malins was helped down the front steps by her 
son and Mr. Browne and, after many manceuvres, hoisted 
into the cab. Freddy Malins clambered in after her and 
spent a long time settling her on the seat, Mr. Browne 
helping him with advice. At last she was settled comfort- 
ably and Freddy Malins invited Mr. Browne into the cab. 
There was a good deal of confused talk, and then Mr. 
Browne got into the cab. The cabman settled his rug over 
his knees, and bent down for the address. The confusion 
erew greater and the cabman was directed differently by 
Freddy Malins and Mr. Browne, each of whom had his 
head out through a window of the cab. The difficulty was 
to know where to drop Mr. Browne along the route, and 
Aunt Kate, Aunt Julia and Mary Jane helped the discus- 
sion from the doorstep with cross-directions and contra- 
dictions and abundance of laughter. As for Freddy Malins 
he was speechless with laughter. He popped his head in 
and out of the window every moment to the great danger 
of his hat, and told his mother how the discussion was 
progressing, till at last Mr. Browne shouted to the bewil- 
dered cabman above the din of everybody’s laughter: 

‘Do you know Trinity College?’ 

‘Yes, sir, said the cabman. 

‘Well, drive bang up against Trinity College gates,’ 
said Mr. Browne, ‘and then we'll tell you where to go. 
You understand now?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the cabman. 

M 
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‘Make like a bird for Trinity College.’ 

‘Right, sir,’ said the cabman. 

The horse was whipped up and the cab rattled off along 
the quay amid a chorus of laughter and adieus. 

Gabriel had not gone to the door with the others. He 
was in a dark part of the hall gazing up the staircase. 
A woman was standing near the top of the first flight, in 
the shadow also. He could not see her face but he could 
see the terra-cotta and salmon-pink panels of her skirt 
which the shadow made appear black and white. It was 
his wife. She was leaning on the banisters, listening to 
something. Gabriel was surprised at her stillness and 
strained his ear to listen also. But he could hear little save 
the noise of laughter and dispute on the front steps, a few 
chords struck on the piano and a few notes of a man’s 
voice singing. 

He stood still in the gloom of the hall, trying to catch 
the air that the voice was singing and gazing up at his 
wife. There was grace and mystery in her attitude as if 
she were a symbol of something. He asked himself what 
is a woman standing on the stairs in the shadow, listening 
to distant music, a symbol of. If he were a painter he 
would paint her in that attitude. Her blue telt hat would 
show off the bronze of her hair against the darkness and 
the dark panels of her skirt would show off the light ones. 
Distant Music he would call the picture if he were a 
painter. 

The hall-door was closed, and Aunt Kate, Aunt Julia 
and Mary Jane came down the hall, still laughing. 

“Well, isn’t Freddy terrible?’ said Mary Jane. “He’s 
really terrible.’ 
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Gabriel said nothing, but pointed up the stairs towards 
where his wife was standing. Now that the hall-door was 
closed the voice and the piano could be heard more 
clearly. Gabriel held up his hand for them to be silent. 
The song seemed to be in the old Irish tonality and the 
singer seemed uncertain both of his words and of his 
voice. The voice, made plaintive by distance and by the 
singer’s hoarseness, faintly illuminated the cadence of the 
air with words expressing grief: 


‘Oh, the rain falls on my heavy locks 
And the dew wets my skin, 
My babe lies cold... .’ 


‘O,’ exclaimed Mary Jane. ‘It’s Bartell D’ Arcy singing, 
and he wouldn’t sing all the night. Pll get him to sing a 
song before he goes.’ 

‘O, do, Mary Jane,’ said Aunt Kate. 

Mary Jane brushed past the others and ran to the stair- 
case, but before she reached it the singing stopped and 
the piano was closed abruptly. 

‘O, what a pity!’ she cried. ‘Is he coming down, 
Gretta?’ 

Gabriel heard his wife answer yes and saw her come 
down towards them. A few steps behind her were Mr. 
Bartell D’Arcy and Miss O’Callaghan. 

‘O, Mr. D'Arcy,’ cried Mary Jane, ‘it’s downright 
mean of you to break off like that when we were all in 
raptures listening to you.’ 

‘L have been at him all the evening,’ said Miss O’Cal- 
laghan, ‘and Mrs. Conroy too, and he told us he had a 
dreadful cold and couldn’t sing.’ 
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‘O, Mr. D’Arcy,’ said Aunt Kate, ‘now that was a 
great fib to tell.’ 

‘Can’t you see that I’m as hoarse as a crow?’ said Mr. 
D’Arcy roughly. 

He went into the pantry hastily and put on his over- 
coat. The others, taken aback by his rude speech, could 
find nothing to say. Aunt Kate wrinkled her brows and 
made signs to the others to drop the subject. Mr. D’Arcy 
stood swathing his neck carefully and frowning. 

‘It’s the weather,’ said Aunt Julia, after a pause. 

“Yes, everybody has colds,’ said Aunt Kate readily, 
‘everybody.’ 

‘They say,’ said Mary Jane, ‘we haven’t had snow like 
it for thirty years, and I read this morning in the news- 
papers that the snow is general all over Ireland.’ 

‘I love the look of snow,’ said Aunt Julia sadly. 

‘So do I,’ said Miss O’Callaghan. ‘I think Christmas is 
never really Christmas unless we have the snow on the 
ground,’ 

‘But poor Mr. D’Arcy doesn’t like the snow,’ said 
Aunt Kate, smiling. 

Mr. D’Arcy came from the pantry, fully swathed and 
buttoned, and in a repentant tone told them the history 
of his cold. Every one gave him advice and said it was a 
great pity and urged him to be very careful of his throat 
in the night air. Gabriel watched his wife, who did not 
join in the conversation, She was standing right under the 
dusty fanlight and the flame of the gas lit up the rich 
bronze of her hair, which he had seen her drying at the 
fire a few days before. She was in the same attitude and 
seemed unaware of the talk about her. At last she turned 
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towards them and Gabriel saw that there was colour on 
her cheeks and that her eyes were shining. A sudden tide 
of joy went leaping out of his heart. 

‘Mr. D’Arcy,’ she said, “what is the name of that song 
you were singing?’ 

‘It’s called The Lass of Aughrim,’ said Mr. D’ Arcy, ‘but 
I couldn’t remember it properly. Why? Do you know it?’ 

‘The Lass of Aughrim,’ she repeated. ‘I couldn’t think of 
the name.’ 

‘It’s a very nice air,’ said Mary Jane. ‘I’m sorry you 
were not in voice tonight.’ 

‘Now, Mary Jane,’ said Aunt Kate, “don’t annoy Mr. 
D’Arcy. I won’t have him annoyed.’ 

Seeing that all were ready to start she shepherded them 
to the door, where good night was said: 

“Well, good night, Aunt Kate, and thanks for the 
pleasant evening.’ 

‘Good night, Gabriel. Good night, Gretta!’ 

‘Good night, Aunt Kate, and thanks ever so much. 
Good night, Aunt Julia,’ 

‘O, good night, Gretta, I didn’t see you.’ 

‘Good night, Mr. D’Arcy. Good night, Miss O’Cal- 
laghan.’ 

‘Good night, Miss Morkan.’ 

‘Good night, again.’ 

‘Good night, all. Safe home.’ 

‘Good night. Good night.’ 

The morning was still dark. A dull, yellow light 
brooded over the houses and the river; and the sky 
seemed to be descending. It was slushy underfoot, and 
only streaks and patches of snow lay on the roofs, on the 
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parapets of the quay and on the area railings. The lamps 
were still burning redly in the murky air and, across the 
river, the palace of the Four Courts stood out menacingly 
against the heavy sky. 

She was walking on before him with Mr. Bartell 
D’Arcy, her shoes in a brown parcel tucked under one 
arm and her hands holding her skirt up from the slush. 
She had no longer any grace of attitude, but Gabriel’s 
eyes were still bright with happiness. The blood went 
bounding along his veins and the thoughts went rioting 
through his brain, proud, joyful, tender, valorous. 

She was walking on before him so lightly and so erect 
that he longed to run after her noiselessly, catch her by 
the shoulders and say something foolish and affectionate 
into her ear. She seemed to him so frail that he longed to 
defend her against something and then to be alone with 
her. Moments of their secret life together burst like stars 
upon his memory. A heliotrope envelope was lying beside 
his breakfast-cup and he was caressing it with his hand. 
Birds were twittering in the ivy and the sunny web of the 
curtain was shimmering along the floor: he could not eat 
for happiness. They were standing on the crowded plat- 
form and he was placing a ticket inside the warm palm 
of her glove. He was standing with her in the cold, look- 
ing in through a grated window at a man making bottles 
in a roaring furnace. It was very cold. Her face, fragrant 
in the cold air, was quite close to his, and suddenly he 
called out to the man at the furnace: 

‘Is the fire hot, sir?’ / 

But the man could not hear with the noise of the ae 
ace. It was just as well. He might have answered rudely. 
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A wave of yet more tender joy escaped from his heart 
and went coursing in warm flood along his arteries. Like 
the tender fire of stars moments of their life together, that 
no one knew of or would ever know of, broke upon and 
illumined his memory. He longed to recall to her those 
moments, to make her forget the years of their dull 
existence together and remember only their moments of 
ecstasy. For the years, he felt, had not quenched his soul 
or hers. Their children, his writing, her household cares 
had not quenched all their souls’ tender fire. In one letter 
that he had written to her then he had said: “Why is it 
that words like these seem to me so dull and cold? Is it 
because there is no word tender enough to be your name?” 

Like distant music these words that he had written 
years before were borne towards him from the past. He 
longed to be alone with her. When the others had gone 
away, when he and she were in the room in the hotel, then 
they would be alone together. He would call softly: 

‘Gretta!’ 

Perhaps she would not hear at once: she would be un- 
dressing. Then something in his voice would strike her. 
She would turn and look at him. ... 

At the corner of Winetavern Street they met a cab. He 
was glad of its rattling noise as it saved him from conver- 
sation. She was looking out of the window and seemed 
tired. The others spoke only a few words, pointing out 
some building or street. The horse galloped along wearily 
under the murky morning sky, dragging his old rattling 
box after his heels, and Gabriel was again in a cab with 
her, galloping to catch the boat, galloping to their honey- 


moon. 
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As the cab drove across O’Connell Bridge Miss O’Cal- 
laghan said: 

‘They say you never cross O’Connell Bridge without 
seeing a white horse.’ 

‘I see a white man this time,’ said Gabriel. 

“Where?’ asked Mr. Bartell D’Arcy. 

Gabriel pointed to the statue, on which lay patches of 
snow. Then he nodded familiarly to it and waved his hand. 

‘Good night, Dan,’ he said gaily. 

When the cab drew up before the hotel, Gabriel 
jumped out and, in spite of Mr. Bartell D’Arcy’s protest, 
paid the driver. He gave the man a shilling over his fare. 
The man saluted and said: 

‘A prosperous New Year to you, sir.’ 

‘The same to you,’ said Gabriel cordially. 

She leaned for a moment on his arm in getting out of 
the cab and while standing at the curbstone, bidding the 
others good night. She leaned lightly on his arm, as lightly 
as when she had danced with him a few hours before. He 
had felt proud and happy then, happy that she was his, 
proud of her grace and wifely carriage. But now, after 
the kindling again of so many memories, the first touch 
of her body, musical and strange and perfumed, sent 
through him a keen pang of lust. Under cover of her 
silence he pressed her arm closely to his side, and, as they 
stood at the hotel door, he felt that they had escaped from 
their lives and duties, escaped from home and friends and 
run away together with wild and radiant hearts to a new 
adventure. | 

An old man was dozing in a great hooded chair in the 
hall. He lit a candle in the office and went before them to 
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the stairs. They followed him in silence, their feet falling 
in soft thuds on the thickly carpeted stairs. She mounted 
the stairs behind the porter, her head bowed in the ascent, 
her frail shoulders curved as with a burden, her skirt girt 
tightly about her. He could have flung his arms about her 
hips and held her still, for his arms were trembling with 
desire to seize her and only the stress of his nails against 
the palms of his hands held the wild impulse of his body 
in check. The porter halted on the stairs to settle his 
guttering candle. They halted, too, on the steps below 
him. In the silence Gabriel could hear the falling of the 
molten wax into the tray and the thumping of his own 
heart against his ribs. 

The porter led them along a corridor and opened a 
door. Then he set his unstable candle down on a toilet- 
table and asked at what hour they were to be called in 
the morning. 

‘Eight,’ said Gabriel. 

The porter pointed to the tap of the electric-light and 
began a muttered apology, but Gabriel cut him short. 

‘We don’t want any light. We have light enough from 
the street. And I say,’ he added, pointing to the candle, 
‘you might remove that handsome article, like a good 
man,’ 

The porter took up his candle again, but slowly, for he 
was surprised by such a novel idea. Then he mumbled 
good night and went out. Gabriel shot the lock to. 

A ghastly light from the street lamp lay in a long shaft 

om one window to the door. Gabriel threw his over- 
coat and hat on a couch and crossed the room towards the 
window. He looked down into the street in order that his 
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emotion might calm a little. Then he turned and leaned 
against a chest of drawers with his back to the light. She 
had taken off her hat and cloak and was standing before 
a large swinging mirror, unhooking her waist. Gabriel 

paused for a few moments, watching her, and then said: . 

‘Gretta!’ 

She turned away from the mirror slowly and walked 
along the shaft of light towards him. Her face looked so 
serious and weary that the words would not pass Gabriel’: 
lips. No, it was not the moment yet. 

‘You look tired,’ he said. 

‘Lam a little,’ she answered. 

‘You don’t feel ill or weak?’ 

‘No, tired: that’s all.’ 

She went on to the window and stood there, looking 
out. Gabriel waited again and then, fearing that diffidence 
was about to conquer him, he said abruptly: 

‘By the way, Gretta!’ 

“What is it?’ 

“You know that poor fellow Malins?’ he said quickly. 

‘Yes. What about him?’ 

‘Well, poor fellow, he’s a decent sort of chap, after 
all,’ continued Gabriel in a false voice. “He gave me. back 
that sovereign I lent him, and I didn’t expect it, really. 
It’s a pity he wouldn’t keep away from that Browne, 
because he’s not a bad fellow, really.’ 

He was trembling now with annoyance. Why did she 
seem so abstracted? He did not know how he could begin. 
Was she annoyed, too, about something? If she would 
only turn to him or come to him of her own accord! To 
take her as she was would be brutal. No, he must see 
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some ardour in her eyes first. He longed to be master of 
her strange mood. 

‘When did you lend him the pound?’ she asked, after 
a pause. 

Gabriel strove to restrain himself from breaking out 
into brutal language about the sottish Malins and his 
pound. He longed to cry to her from his soul, to crush 
her body against his, to overmaster her. But he said: 

‘O, at Christmas, when he opened that little Christmas- 
card shop, in Henry Street.’ 

He was in such a fever of rage and desire that he did 
not hear her come from the window. She stood before 
him for an instant, looking at him strangely. Then, sud- 
denly raising herself on tiptoe and resting her hands 
lightly on his shoulders, she kissed him. 

‘You are a very generous person, Gabriel,’ she said. 

Gabriel, trembling with delight at her sudden, kiss and 
at the quaintness of her phrase, put his hands on her hair 
and began smoothing it back, scarcely touching it with 
his fingers. The washing had made it fine and brilliant. 
His heart was brimming over with happiness. Just when 
he was wishing for it she had come to him of her own 
accord, Perhaps her thoughts had been running with his. 
Perhaps she had felt the impetuous desire that was in him, 
and then, the yielding mood had come upon her. Now 
that she had fallen to him so easily, he wondered why he 
had been so diffident. 

He stood, holding her head between his hands. Then, 
slipping one arm swiftly about her body and drawing her 
towards him, he said softly: 

‘Gretta, dear, what are you thinking about?’ 
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She did not answer nor yield wholly to his arm. He 
said again, softly: 

‘Tell me what it is, Gretta. I think I know what is the 
matter. Do I know?’ 

She did not answer at once. Then she said in an out- 
burst of tears: 

‘O, [am thinking about that song, The Lass of Aughrim.’ 

She broke loose from him and ran to the bed and, 
throwing her arms across the bed-rail, hid her face. 
Gabriel stood stock-still for a moment in astonishment 
and then followed her. As he passed in the way of the 
cheval-glass he caught sight of himself in full length, his 
broad, well-filled shirt-front, the face whose expression 
always puzzled him when he saw it in a mirror, and his 
glimmering gilt-rimmed eye-glasses. He halted a few 
paces from her and said: 

‘What about the song? Why does that make you cry?” 

She raised her head from her arms and dried her eyes 
with the back of her hand like a child. A kinder note than 
he had intended went into his voice. 

‘Why, Gretta?’ he asked. 

‘I am thinking about a person long ago who used to 
sing that song.’ | 

‘And who was the person long ago?’ asked Gabriel, 
smiling. 

‘It was a person I used to know in Galway when I was 
living with my grandmother,’ she said. 

The smile passed away from Gabriel’s face. A dull anger 
began to gather again at the back of his mind and the dull 
fircs of his lust began to glow angrily in his veins. 

‘Some one you were in love with?’ he asked ironically. 
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‘It was a young boy I used to know,’ she answered, 
‘named Michael Furey. He used to sing that song, The 
Lass of Aughrim. He was very delicate.’ 

Gabriel was silent. He did not wish her to think that 
he was interested in this delicate boy. 

‘I can see him so plainly,’ she said, after a moment. 
“Such eyes he had: big, dark eyes! And such an expression 
in them—an expression!’ 

‘O, then, you are in love with him?’ said Gabriel. 

‘I used to go out walking with him,’ she said, “when 
I was in Galway.’ 

A thought flew across Gabriel’s mind. 

‘Perhaps that was why you wanted to go to Galway 
with that Ivors girl?’ he said coldly. 

She looked at him and asked in surprise: 

“What for?’ 

Her eyes made Gabriel feel awkward. He shrugged his 
shoulders and said: 

‘How do I know? To see him, perhaps.’ 

She looked away from him along the shaft of light 
towards the window in silence. 

‘He is dead,” she said at length. ‘He died when he was 
only seventeen. Isn’t it a terrible thing to die so young as 
that?” 

“What was he?’ asked Gabriel, still ironically. 

‘He was in the gasworks,’ she said. 

Gabriel felt humiliated by the failure of his irony and 
by the evocation of this figure from the dead, a boy in 
the gasworks. While he had been full of memories of 
their secret life together, full of tenderness and joy and 
desire, she had been comparing him in her mind with 
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another. A shameful consciousness of his own person 
assailed him. He saw himself as a ludicrous figure, acting 
as a pennyboy for his aunts, a nervous, well-meaning 
sentimentalist, orating to vulgarians and idealizing his 
own clownish lusts, the pitiable fatuous fellow he had 
caught a glimpse of in the mirror. Instinctively he turned 
his back more to the light lest she might see the shame 
that burned upon his forehead. 

He tried to keep up his tone of cold interrogation, but 
his voice when he spoke was humble and indifferent. 

‘I suppose you were in love with this Michael Furey, 
Gretta,’ he said. 

‘I was great with him at that time,’ she said. 

Her voice was veiled and sad. Gabriel, feeling now how 
vain it would be to try to lead her whither he had pur- 
posed, caressed one of her hands and said, also sadly: 

“And what did he die of so young, Gretta? Consump- 
tion, was it?’ 

‘I think he dicd for me,’ she answered. 

A vague terror seized Gabriel at this answer, as if, at 
that hour when he had hoped to triumph, some impalpable 
and vindictive being was coming against him, gathering 
forces against him in its vague world. But he shook him- 
self free of it with an effort of reason and continued to 
caress her hand. He did not question her again, for he felt 
that she would tell him of herself. Her hand was warm 
and moist: it did not respond to his touch, but he con- 
tinued to caress it just as he had caressed her first letter to 
him that spring morning. 

‘It was in the winter,’ she said, ‘about the beginning of 
the winter when I was going to leave my grandmother’s 
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and come up here to the convent. And he was ill at the 
time in his lodgings in Galway and wouldn’t be let out, 
and his people in Oughterard were written to..He was in 
decline, they said, or something like that. I never knew 
rightly.’ 

She paused for a moment and sighed. 

‘Poor fellow,’ she said. ‘He was very fond of me and 
he was such a gentle boy. We used to go out together, 
walking, you know, Gabriel, like the way they do in the 
country. He was going to study singing only for his 
health. He had a very good voice, poor Michael Furey.’ 

“Well; and then?’ asked Gabriel. 

‘And then when it came to the time for me to leave 
Galway and come up to the convent he was much worse 
and I wouldn’t be let see him, so I wrote him a letter say- 
ing I was going up to Dublin and would be back in the 
summer, and hoping he would be better then.’ | 

She paused for a moment to get her voice under 
control, and then went on: 

‘Then the night before I left, I was in my grand- 
mother’s house in Nuns’ Island, packing up, and I heard 
gravel thrown up against the window. The window was 
so wet I couldn’t see, so I ran downstairs as I was and 
slipped out the back into the garden, and there was the 
poor fellow at the end of the garden, shivering.’ 

‘And did you not tell him to go back?’ asked Gabriel. 

‘Limplored of him to go home at once and told him he 
would get his death in the rain. But he said he did not 
want to live. I can see his eyes as well as well! He was 
standing at the end of the wall where there was a tree.’ 

‘And did he go home?’ asked Gabriel. 
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“Yes, he went home. And when I was only a week in 
the convent he died and he was buried in Oughterard, 
where his people came from. O, the day I heard that, 
that he was dead! 

She stopped, choking with sobs, and, overcome by 
emotion, flung herself face downward on the bed, sob- 
bing in the quilt. Gabriel held her hand for a moment 
longer, irresolutely, and then, shy of intruding on her 
grief, let it fall gently and walked quietly to the window. 


She was fast asleep. 

Gabriel, leaning on his elbow, looked for a few 
moments unresentfully on her tangled hair and half-open 
mouth, listening to her deep-drawn breath. So she had 
had that romance in her life: a man had died for her sake. 
It hardly pained him now to think how poor a part he, 
her husband, had played in her life. He watched her while 
she slept, as though he and she had never lived together 
as man and wife. His curious eyes rested long upon her 
face and on her hair: and, as he thought of what she must 
have been then, in that time of her first girlish beauty, a 
strange, friendly pity for her entered his soul. He did not 
like to say even to himself that her face was no longer 
beautiful, but he knew that it was no longer the face for 
which Michael Furey had braved death. 

Perhaps she had not told him all the story. His eyes 
moved to the chair over which she had thrown some of 
her clothes. A petticoat string dangled to the floor. One 
boot stood upright, its limp upper fallen down: the fellow 
of it lay upon its side. He wondered at his riot of emotions 
of an hour before. From what had it proceeded? From his 
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aunt’s supper, from his own foolish speech, from the wine 
and dancing, the merry-making when saying good night 
in the hall, the pleasure of the walk along the river in the 
snow. Poor Aunt Julia! She, too, would soon be a shade 
with the shade of Patrick Morkan and his horse. He had 
caught that haggard look upon her face for a moment 
when she was singing Arrayed for the Bridal. Soon, perhaps, 
he would be sitting in that same drawing-room, dressed 
in black, his silk hat on his knees. The blinds would be 
drawn down and Aunt Kate would be sitting beside him, 
crying and blowing her nose and telling him how Julia 
had died. He would cast about in his mind for some words 
that might console her, and would find only lame and 
useless ones. Yes, yes: that would happen very soon. 

The air of the room chilled his shoulders. He stretched 
himself cautiously along «under the sheets and lay down 
beside his wife. One by one, they were all becoming 
shades. Better pass boldly into that other world, in the 
full glory of some passion, than fade and wither dismally 
with age. He thought of how she who lay beside him 
had locked in her heart for so many years that image of 
her lover’s eyes when he had told her that he did not wish 
to live. 

Generous tears filled Gabriel’s eyes. He had never felt 
like that himself towards any woman, but he knew that 
such a feeling must be love. The tears gathered more 
thickly in his eyes and in the partial darkness he imagined 
he saw the form of a young man standing under a 
dripping tree. Other forms were near. His soul had ap- 
proached that region where dwell the vast hosts of the 
dead. He was conscious of, but could not apprehend, 
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their wayward and flickering existence. His own identity 
was fading out into a grey impalpable world: the solid 
world itself, which these dead had one time reared and 
lived in, was dissolving and dwindling. 

A few light taps upon the pane made him turn to the 
window. It had begun to snow again. He watched 
sleepily the flakes, silver and dark, falling obliquely 
against the lamp-light. The time had come for him to set 
out on his journey westward. Yes, the newspapers were 
right: snow was general all over Ireland. It was falling on 
every part of the dark central plain, on the treeless hills, 
falling softly upon the Bog of Allen and, farther west- 
ward, softly falling, too, upon every part of the lonely 
churchyard on the hill where Michael Furey lay buried. 
It lay thickly drifted on the crooked crosses and head- 
stones, on the spears of the little gate, on the barren 
thorns. His soul swooned slowly as he heard the snow 
falling faintly through the universe and faintly falling, 
like the descent of their last end, upon all the living and 
the dead. 


From Dubliners, 1914. 


The Finest Pipe-Maker in Russia 





WOLF MANKOWITZ 


Y great-grandfather was certainly the finest pipe- 
maker in Russia—or at least in that part where he 
lived. Not only did everyone worth noticing buy a pipe 
from my great-grandfather, but even landowners and the 
owner of the large timber business in the next village 
came to him for their best pipes even if they sometimes 
smoked others made by inferior craftsmen. And so my 
great-grandfather was a very famous man indeed, for, 
although you can live your whole life and only hear of 
Napoleon when someone digs up a French coin or an old 
rusted sabre, you cannot smoke a good pipe without 
remembering who made it, and you wish him many 
more years, so that he can go on making you pipes, 
although, of course, my great-grandfather’s pipes were 
not such bad workmanship that you needed perhaps more 
than two in a life-time. But you would be pleased for him 
to live a long time, anyway. Once, however, my great- 
grandfather made a bad pipe—and even then he made it 
bad for a good reason. He was the finest pipe-maker in 
Russia and would never have made a bad pipe without 
having a very good reason. 
It happens that this pipe was bad because of what took 
place on a Sabbath morning. Not that my great-grand- 
187 
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father made the pipe on a Sabbath—I would not like any- 
one to think that of him. Any pipe made on a Sabbath 
morning—it goes without saying—is not likely to draw 
well after the Sabbath has gone out. And my great- 
grandfather was not in his workshop on this particular 
Sabbath morning. He was in the synagogue with the 
other men of the village. Where else would he be? But it 
had to be on this particular morning that somebody 
should want to make himself a nuisance by coming to my 
great-grandfather for a pipe. My young grandfather was 
not at the synagogue. If he had been thirteen yet and 
confirmed, he would have been there. As it was, he was 
sitting in my great-grandfather’s workshop playing with 
a chisel and a piece of wood. Suddenly my great-grand- 
mother rushed into the workshop, calling out: “So where 
are you, Yankele? Why don’t you answer? Put down 
your father’s tools. What do you mean on a Sabbath 
morning playing with tools? Run quickly to the syna- 
gogue and tell your father he should come home straight- 
away.’ 

My grandfather was young, but he was not so young 
that he did not know my great-grandfather to have a big, 
heavy hand all hard with working wood. So he did not 
rush out like a mad person straightaway to do as my 
great-grandmother had asked. Instead, he thought for a 
moment, and then he said: ‘Supposing I go and tell my 
father he should come home. What will he say? He won’t 
say anything. He will give me a clout on the head. On 
the Sabbath he doesn’t want to know about the house. 
Only if it’s burning down should you try to fetch him 
from the synagogue.’ Which was true, because my great- 
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grandfather was a pious man. He used to say: ‘If God has 
given us six days, can’t we spare him one?’ And who 
-could answer him? There was no answer. Everyone stood 
dumb. 

But my great-grandmother said: “Yankele, if you don’t 
hurry to the synagogue and bring home your father I will 
give you such a clout on the head you won’t argue any 
more.’ 

This made my young grandfather think: If I stay here, 
I get a clout on the head. If I go to the synagogue, I get 
a clout on the head. At least let me get away from the 
nearest one first. But he looked obedient and said to my 
ereat-grandmother: “All right, but what shall I tell my 
father so that he won’t give me a clout on the head? Why 
should he come home right away? The house isn’t 
burning.’ 

My great-grandmother could see that what my grand- 
father said was reasonable, so she answered quickly: “Out- 
side is waiting a lord with a big carriage with horses and 
a coachman, and he wants Father to make him an extra- 
special pipe.’ 

Not many lords came to my great-grandfather’s work- 
shop. ‘If they are satisfied with inferior workmanship, it 
is their own business,’ my great-grandfather used to say. 
So that when a lord came my great-grandfather was 
bound to be very excited. My young grandfather was 
also excited, and rushed out to see the carriage and the 
horses and, of course, the lord himself. 

The lord was in the kitchen sitting by the stove. He 
was a big man, with a lot of furs on him, and he was 
sucking a thick cheroot. My young grandfather could see 
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he needed a pipe badly and told him: ‘I am going to 
fetch my father, who is the finest pipe-maker in Russia, 
to make you a pipe.’ 

And the big man said, “Good. Here is a sixpence for 
you. Run quickly.’ And to my great-grandmother he 
said, ‘Have you any vodka in the house?’ 

My grandfather ran out of the house without even 
putting his hat on. It was snow everywhere, you under- 
stand—real heavy thick snow covering everything, not 
like in this country, where an inch is a lot, but*real heavy 
thick snow. When it melted, sometimes you could find 
a cow which had been lost all the winter, or sometimes 
even a drunken man last heard of months ago. But my 
young grandfather was very strong although he was not 
yet confirmed, and he was thinking of the boiled butter- 
beans he could buy at school with the sixpence, so he ran 
over the snow like a wolf, and the cold did not bother 
him. 

Still, the synagogue was two miles away, and before 
my grandfather got there he stopped running, and when 
he stopped running he began to think of how (without 
letting himself in for a clout on the head) he could ask my 
great-grandfather to leave the synagogue. When he got 
there he still had not thought of a way, so he went up to 
my great-grandfather, who was praying with a big shawl 
round him, and he touched his hand and waited. Then 
my great-grandfather, who was a very big man indeed, 
looked down and smiled through his beard and nodded 
his head and went on praying. He thought my young 
grandfather had come to the synagogue to be with the 
men praying, and said to himself, ‘Perhaps he will be a 
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student and a teacher after all. Perhaps he will turn out 
to be a credit, although he is developing late.’ 

But my young grandfather was feeling very nervous 
with his hand in his pocket fingering the sixpence which 
the lord had given him, because he suddenly remembered 
that he would get a clout on the head even if it was only 
because he had taken money on the Sabbath. After a while 
he looked up at my great-grandfather again and said 
quietly: ‘My mother wants you to come home.’ 

My great-grandfather was very surprised, and replied: 
“What? 

My young grandfather looked away and said even 
more quietly: ‘She wants you to come home because 
someone wishes to see you.’ 

My great~grandfather looked even more surprised and 
was also beginning to look angry. He blew through his 
beard: “What? Yankele, on a Sabbath morning you come 
to synagogue to bring me home to the house? What does 
it mean? I will give you a clout on the head.’ 

My young grandfather knew to expect this, so he had 
already moved a few yards away, and he answered: “A 
lord is waiting by the house. He wants you to make him 
a pipe. He is a lord with a carriage and horses and even 
a coachman. And he is wearing a big fur coat.’ 

But my great-grandfather still looked angry and sur- 
prised. It had never happened before, this being sent 
messages at the synagogue in the middle of the Sabbath 
morning to come home and make a pipe. Well, what 
could you expect from a woman and a boy not yet con- 
firmed: but this was too much already. He chewed his 
beard and said: ‘A lord is waiting? Well, and why 
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shouldn’t he wait? Tell this lord he must wait for my 
lord. And leave me alone on a Sabbath morning, Yankele, 
or I’m telling you I will give you such a clout on the head 
you will never forget it.’ 

My grandfather was already out of the synagogue. He 
ran for a time, but because it was two miles back to the 
house he began to walk and think of how he could tell 
the lord what my great-grandfather’s message was with- 
out getting maybe the hardest clout of all. 

He saw the lord walking up and down outside the 
house, and he was breathing out big clouds of steam like 
the horses, which were also breathing out big clouds, but 
the lord’s clouds were even bigger than the horses’. The 
lord was walking up and down with his hands in fur 
gloves behind his back, so my grandfather went first to 
the closet which was at the bottom of the piece of ground 
on which my great-grandfather kept my great-grand- 
mother’s cow, Masha, and his own cherry trees. He hid 
his sixpence under the seat, and then called out to the lord 
what the message was and quickly ran back to the closet. 
My grandfather heard the lord shout at my great-grand- 
mother: “Well, then, must I wait a month for this pipe- 
maker? Is he a lord, or am I? Must I wait until the thaw? 
Well, must I wait all day? And the lord got into his 
carriage and his horses pulled him away to the inn at the 
next village, which was on the other side of the hill. 

When my great-grandfather arrived back from the 
synagogue he greeted my great-grandmother, and the 
next thing he said was: ‘Now, Yetta, is dinner ready yet?” 
And then he asked: “Where is that Yankele? And what 
did he want? And don’t you know any better than to 
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send him for me on a Sabbath morning? What do you 
mean?” When my great-grandmother explained to him 
he said: “Aha! So the lord is getting tired of his bad pipes. 
When he tries everybody else’s pipes and finds out how 
bad they are, he comes to me. Aha!’ 

Then in the afternoon, when my grandfather had come 
out of the closet, he was taken with my great-grandfather 
to the next village, to the inn. The inn smelt very strong. 

‘Faugh, faugh’, said my great-grandfather. 

All the peasants who spotted my great-grandfather 
greeted him with respect, because they knew he was the 
finest pipe-maker in Russia and a credit to the neighbour- 
hood, and besides that, he was a very big man, who had 
beaten a drunken peasant once who shouted after him in 
the street. 

The lord was drinking in the inn, and when he saw my 
great-grandfather he shouted: “Well, are you the pipe- 
maker? Why do you keep me waiting? Are you a bigger 
lord that you can keep me waiting?” 

My great-grandfather answered him: ‘Sir, if when you 
are in the army your general calls for you, you go?’ 

The lord drank a glassful of vodka and replied: ‘Yes, 
of course you go. In the army when a general calls you, 
you go.’ 

My great-grandfather continued: “And how long do 
you stay with your general?’ 

The lord looked at my great-grandfather with an un- 
pleasant look. “So you have not done any military service? 
What do you mean, how long? When a general calls 
you, you don’t ask how long. You stay there until he 
tells you to go away.’ 
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My great-grandfather paused. All the peasants were 
standing around looking at him as if they were dumb, 
and my young grandfather knew that they thought he 
was a clever man because he was getting the lord into 
such a deep argument. My grandfather had heard the 
argument before and this time he did not think it so 
clever. Why argue with a lord? With a peasant, yes; with 
my grandmother, yes; with the rabbi even, yes; but with 
a lord—it was like arguing with a policeman. But my 
great-grandfather was completing the argument: ‘I was 
called by my general,’ he said, pulling his whiskers, ‘and 
Thad to stay until he told me to go.’ 

All the peasants looked at one another, and the lord 
drank another glass of vodka, and my grandfather 
thought: It is a very fine thing to make arguments, but 
with a lord I don’t think it is so clever. 

Then the lord drank still another glass of vodka, where- 
upon he shouted: “All right then, all right. Well, then, 
I want a pipe, a specially good pipe for a present for a 
prince. You hear, a present for a prince. It must be a good 
pipe, the best.’ 

My great-grandfather looked down his nose, and he 
made some more argument: “My pipes are all the best. 
Would you be coming to me for a pipe if it wasn’t the 
best?” 

And my grandfather thought: Arguments, always argu- 
ments he’s making. 

The lord went on: ‘Very well. This one must be better. 
And, most important of all, it must have a carved eagle on 
the bowl. It is no good without a carved eagle. It is for a 
prince, and he must have an eagle, otherwise it is no good.’ 
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My grandfather expected more arguments, but, instead, 
my great-grandfather said very quietly: “Very well. With 
a carved eagle it will be good, otherwise it is no good. 
Right.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the lord. ‘It must have an eagle, and I want 
it tomorrow.’ 

Now my grandfather really expected arguments. Sab- 
bath was not yet out, and the lord wanted his pipe to- 
morrow! When could it be made? To make a good pipe 
takes a long time. My great-grandfather liked to make a 
pipe in his own time. You said to him one day: ‘Moishe, 
you know I would like a pipe.’ And he would say: “Yes, 
a good pipe is a very good thing.’ And two or three 
months later when he met you in the street he would say: 
‘Here you are. Here is a pipe you will like.’ 

But for this lord a pipe had to be made with an eagle, 
otherwise it was no good, ‘All right,’ said my great- 
grandfather. And he sat up all night to make a pipe with 
an eagle carved on the bowl. 

When in the morning my grandfather went into the 
workshop, he saw the pipe lying on the bench. It had a 
fine eagle carved on it, with big wings curling down to 
the. stem, and the wings were made of Hebrew letters 
carefully carved to look like a row of feathers. 

The lord came early with his coach and horses, and he 
came in and saw the pipe and paid my great-grandfather 
what he asked—twelve roubles—and he liked the finely 
carved eagle very much. He gave my grandfather 
another sixpence, and now my grandfather was fingering 
two sixpences in his pocket. 

Afterwards my great-grandfather said to’ my grand- 
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father: “This lord must have an eagle carved, but the pipe 
is not so important. He knows what one of his generals 
can do, but my general is not so important. All right, 
then, I have given him a pipe I should wish my worst 
friend. Two, three years a pipe like this could last’—my 
great-grandfather knew when he made a bad pipe because 
he was certainly the finest pipe-maker in Russia—‘and 
I have carved on it the Prayer for the Dead. How long 
can a prince like that live, anyway?” 

But my grandfather thought: For two sixpences I can 
have boiled butter-beans every day for a year. 


From The Mendelman Fire, 19$7. 


Shock Tactics 





‘SAK? 


N a late spring afternoon Ella McCarthy sat on a 

green painted chair in Kensington Gardens, staring 
listlessly at an uninteresting stretch of park landscape, that 
blossomed suddenly into tropical radiance as an expected 
figure appeared in the middle distance. 

“Hullo, Bertie!’ she exclaimed sedately, when the figure 
arrived at the painted chair that was the nearest neighbour 
to her own, and dropped into it eagerly, yet with a 
certain due regard for the set of its trousers; ‘hasn’t it 
been a perfect spring afternoon?” 

The statement was a distinct untruth as far as Ella’s 
own feelings were concerned; until the arrival of Bertie 
the afternoon had been anything but perfect. 

Bertie made a suitable reply, in which a questioning 
note seemed to hover. 

‘Thank you ever so much for those lovely handker- 
chiefs,’ said Ella, answering the unspoken question; ‘they 
were just what I have been wanting. There’s only one 
thing spoilt my pleasure in your gift,’ she added, with 
a pout. 

“What was that?’ asked Bertie anxiously, fearful that 
perhaps he had chosen a size of handkerchief that was not 
within the correct feminine limit. 
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‘I should have liked to have written and thanked you 
for them as soon as I got them,’ said Ella, and Bertie’s sky 
clouded at once. 

“You know what Mother is,’ he protested; ‘she opens 
all my letters, and if she found I'd been giving presents 
to anyone there’d have been something to talk about for 
the next fortnight.’ 

‘Surely, at the age of twenty’ began Ella. 

‘Tm not twenty till September,’ interrupted Bertie. 

‘At the age of nineteen years and eight months,’ 
persisted Ella, ‘you might be allowed to keep your cor- 
respondence private to yourself.’ 

‘I ought to be, but things aren’t always what they 
ought to be. Mother opens every letter that comes into 
the house, whoever it’s for. My sisters and I have rows 
about it time and again, but she goes on doing it.’ 

‘Yd find some way to stop her if I were in your place,’ 
said Ella valiantly, and Bertie felt that the glamour of his 
anxiously deliberated present had faded away in the dis- 
agreeable restriction that hedged round its acknowledg- 
ment. 

‘Is anything the matter?’ asked Bertie’s friend Clovis 
when they met that evening at the swimming-bath. 

“Why do you ask?’ said Bertie. 

“When you wear a look of tragic gloom in a swim- 
ming-bath,’ said Clovis, ‘it’s especially noticeable from 
the fact that you’re wearing very little else. Didn’t she 
like the handkerchiefs?” 

Bertie explained the situation. 

‘It is rather galling, you know,’ he added, “when a girl 


has a lot of things she wants to write to you and can’t 
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send a letter except by some roundabout, underhand 
way. 7 

‘One never realizes one’s blessings while one enjoys 
them,’ said Clovis. “Now I have to spend a considerable 
amount of ingenuity inventing excuses for not having 
written to people.’ 

‘It’s not a joking matter,’ said Bertie resentfully. “You 
wouldn’t find it funny if your mother opened all your 
letters.’ 

‘The funny thing to me is that you should let her do it.’ 

‘I can’t stop it. I’ve argued about it——’ 

“You haven’t used the right kind of argument, I expect. 
Now, if every time one of your letters was opened you 
lay on your back on the dining-table during dinner and 
had a fit, or roused the entire family in the middle of the 
night to hear you recite one of Blake’s “Poems of Inno- 
cence”, you would get a far more respectful hearing for 
future protests. People yield more consideration to a 
mutilated mealtime or a broken night’s rest, than ever 
they would to a broken heart.’ 

‘Oh, dry up,’ said Bertie crossly, inconsistently splash- 
ing Clovis from head to foot as he plunged into the 
water. 

It was a day or two after the conversation in the swim- 
ming~bath that a letter addressed to Bertie Heasant slid 
into the letter-box at his home, and thence into the hands 
of his mother. Mrs. Heasant was one of those empty- 
minded individuals to whom other people’s affairs are 
perpetually interesting. The more private they are in- 
tended to be the more acute is the interest they arouse. 
She would have opened this particular letter in any case; 
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the fact that it was marked ‘private’, and diffused a delicate 
but penetrating aroma, merely caused her to open it with 
headlong haste rather than matter-of-course deliberation. 
The harvest of sensation that rewarded her was beyond 
all expectations. 


‘Bertie, carissimo [it began], I wonder if you will 
have the nerve to do it: it will take some nerve, too. 
Don’t forget the jewels. They are a detail, but details 
interest me. 

Yours as ever, 
Clothilde. 

Your mother must not know of my existence. If 

questioned swear you never heard of me.’ 


For years Mrs. Heasant had searched Bertie’s corre- 
spondence diligently for traces of possible dissipation or 
youthful entanglements, and at last the suspicions that had 
stimulated her inquisitorial zeal were justified by this one 
splendid haul. That anyone wearing the exotic name 
‘Clothilde’ should write to Bertie under the incriminating 
announcement ‘as ever’ ‘was sufficiently electrifying, 
without the astounding allusion to the jewels. Mrs. 
Heasant could recall novels and dramas wherein jewels 
played an exciting and commanding role, and here, under 
her own roof, before her very eyes as it were, her own 
son was carrying on an intrigue in which jewels were 
merely an interesting detail. Bertie was not due home for 
another hour, but his sisters were available for the imme- 
diate unburdening of a scandal-laden mind. 

‘Bertie is in the toils of an adventuress,’ she screamed: 
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had better know the worst at once. There are occasions 
when more harm than good is done by shielding young 
girls from a knowledge of the more deplorable realities 
of life. 

By the time Bertie arrived his mother had discussed 
every possible and improbable conjecture as to his guilty 
secret; the girls limited themselves to the opinion that 
their brother had been weak rather than wicked. 

‘Who is Clothilde?’ was the question that confronted 
Bertie almost before he had got into the hall. His denial 
of any knowledge of such a person was met with an out- 
burst of bitter laughter. 

‘How well you have learned your lesson!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Heasant. But satire gave way to furious indignation 
when she realized that Bertie did not intend to throw any 
further light on her discovery. 

‘You shan’t have any dinner till you’ve confessed 
everything,’ she stormed. 

Bertie’s reply took the form of hastily collecting 
material for an impromptu banquet from the larder and 
locking himself into his bedroom. His mother made fre- 
quent visits to the locked door and shouted a succession 
of interrogations with the persistence of one who thinks 
that if you ask a question often enough an answer will 
eventually result. Bertie did nothing to encourage the 
supposition. An hour had passed in fruitless one-sided 
palaver when another letter addressed to Bertie and 
marked ‘private’ made its appearance in the letter-box. 
Mrs. Heasant pounced on it with the enthusiasm of a cat 
that has missed its mouse and to whom a second has been 
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unexpectedly vouchsafed. If she hoped for further dis- 


closures assuredly she was not disappointed. 


‘So you have really done it! [the letter abruptly 
commenced.] Poor Dagmar. Now she is done for I 
almost pity her. You did it very well, you wicked boy, 
the servants all think it was suicide, and there will be 
no fuss. Better not touch the jewels till after the inquest. 

Clothilde.’ 


Anything that Mrs. Heasant had previously done in the 
way of outcry was easily surpassed as she raced upstairs 
and beat frantically at her son’s door. 

‘Miserable boy, what have you done to Dagmar?’ 

‘It’s Dagmar now, is it?’ he snapped. ‘It will be Geral- 
dine next.’ 

‘That it should come to this, after all my efforts to 
keep you at home of an evening,’ sobbed Mrs. Heasant. 
‘It’s no use you trying to hide things from me; Clothilde’s 
letter betrays everything.’ 

‘Does it betray who she is?’ asked Bertie. ‘I’ve heard so 
much about her, I should like to know something about 
her home-life. Seriously, if you go on like this I shall 
fetch a doctor; I’ve often enough been preached at about 
nothing, but I’ve never had an imaginary harem dragged 
into the discussion.’ 

“Are these letters imaginary?’ screamed Mrs. Heasant. 
“What about the jewels, and Dagmar, and the theory of 
suicide?” 

No solution: of these problems was forthcoming 
through the bedroom door, but the last post of the even- 
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ing produced another letter for Bertie, and its contents 
brought Mrs. Heasant that enlightenment which had 
already dawned on her son. 


‘Dear Bertie [it ran], I hope I haven’t distracted your 
brain with the spoof letters I’ve been sending in the 
name of a fictitious Clothilde. You told me the other 
day that the servants, or somebody at your home, 
tampered with your letters, so I thought I would give 
anyone that opened them something exciting to read. 
The shock might do them good. 

Yours, 
Clovis Sangrail.’ 


Mrs. Heasant knew Clovis slightly, and was rather 
afraid of him. It was not difficult to read between the 
lines of this successful hoax. In a chastened mood she 
rapped once more at Bertie’s door. 

“A letter from Mr. Sangrail. It’s all been a stupid hoax. 
He wrote those other letters. Why, where are you going?” 

Bertie had opened the door; he had on his hat and over- 
coat. 

‘Tm going for a doctor to come and see if anything’s 
the matter with you. Of course it was all a hoax, but no 
person in his right mind could have believed all that 
rubbish about murder and suicide and jewels. You've 
been making enough noise to bring the house down for 
the last hour or two.’ 

‘But what was I to think of those letters?” whimpered 
Mrs. Heasant. 

‘T should have known what to think of them,’ said 
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Bertie. ‘If you choose to excite yourself over other 
people’s correspondence it’s your own fault. Anyhow 
I’m going for a doctor.’ 

It was Bertie’s great opportunity, and he knew it. His 
mother was conscious of the fact that she would look 
rather ridiculous if the story got about. She was willing 
to pay hush-money. 

‘Tl never open your letters again,’ she promised. 

And Clovis has no more devoted slave than Bertie 
Heasant. 


From The Complete Short Stories of Saki. 


The Wall 





WILLIAM SANSOM 


T was our third job that night. 

Until this thing happened, work had been without 
incident. ‘There had been shrapnel, a few enquiring 
bombs, and some huge fires; but these were unremark~- 
able and have since merged without identity into the 
neutral maze of fire and noise and water and night, 
without date and without hour, with neither time nor 
form, that lowers mistily at the back of my mind as a 
picture of the air-raid season. 

I suppose we were worn down and shivering. Three 
a.m. is a meanspirited hour. I suppose we were drenched, 
with the cold hose water trickling in at our collars and 
settling down at the tails of our shirts. Without doubt 
the heavy brass couplings felt moulded from metal- 
ice. Probably the open roar of the pumps drowned 
the petulant buzz of the raiders above, and certainly 
the ubiquitous fire-glow made an orange stage-set of 
the streets. Black water would have puddled the City 
alleys and I suppose our hands and our faces were black 
as the water. Black with hacking about among the 
burnt up rafters. These things were an every-night 
nonentity. They happened and they were not forgotten 
because they were never even remembered. 
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But I do remember it was our third job. And there 
we were—Len, Lofty, Verno and myself, playing a 
fifty foot jet up the face of a tall city warehouse and 
thinking of nothing at all. You don’t think of any- 
thing after the first few hours. You just watch the white 
pole of water lose itself in the fire and you think of 
nothing. Sometimes you move the jet over to another 
window. Sometimes the orange dims to black—but 
you only ease your grip on the ice-cold nozzle and 
continue pouring careless gallons through the window. 
You know the fire will fester for hours yet. However, 
that night the blank, indefinite hours of waiting were 
sharply interrupted—by an unusual sound. Very 
suddenly a long rattling crack of bursting brick and 
mortar perforated the moment. And then the upper 
half of that five-story building heaved over towards 
us. It hung there, poised for a timeless second before 
rumbling down at us. I was thinking of nothing at all 
and then I was thinking of everything in the world. 

In that simple second my brain digested every detail 
of the scene. New eyes opened at the sides of my head 
so that, from within, I photographed a hemispherical 
‘panorama bounded by the huge length of the building 
in front of me and the narrow lane on either side. 

Blocking us on the left was the squat trailer pump, 
roaring and quivering with effort. Water throbbed 
from its overflow valves and from leakages in the hose 
and couplings. A ceaseless stream spewed down its 
erey sides into the gutter. But nevertheless a fat iron 
exhaust pipe glowed red-hot in the middle of the wet 
engine. I had to look past Lofty’s face. Lofty was 
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staring at the controls, hands tucked into his armpits 
for warmth. Lofty was thinking of nothing. He had a 
black diamond of soot over one eye, like the White- 
eyed Kaffir in negative. 

To the other side of me was a free run up the alley. 
Overhead swung a sign—‘Catto and Henley.’ I won- 
dered what in hell they sold. Old stamps? The alley 
was quite free. A couple of lengths of dead, deflated 
hose wound over the darkly glistening pavement. 
Charred flotsam dammed up one of the gutters. A needle 
of water fountained from a hole in a live hose-length. 
Beneath a blue shelter light lay a shattered coping stone. 
The next shop along was a tobacconist’s, windowless, 
with fake display cartons torn open for anybody to 
see. The alley was quite free. 

Behind me, Len and Verno shared the weight of the 
hose. They heaved up against the strong backward 
drag of water-pressure. All I had to do was yell “Drop 
it’—and then run. We could risk the live hose snaking 
up at us. We could run to the right down the free 
alley—Len, Verno, and me. But I never moved. I 
never said ‘Drop it’ or anything else. That long second 
held me hypnotized, rubber boots cemented to the 
pavement. Ton upon ton of red-hot brick hovering 
in the air above us numbed all initiative. I could only 
think. I couldn’t move. 

Six yards in front stood the blazing building. A 
minute before I would never have distinguished it from 
any other drab Victorian atrocity happily on fire. 
Now I was immediately certain of every minute detail. 
The building was five storeys high. The top four storeys 
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were fiercely alight. The rooms inside were alive with 
red fire. The black outside walls remained untouched. 
And thus, like the lighted carriages of a night express, 
there appeared alternating rectangles of black and red 
that emphasized vividly the extreme symmetry of the 
window spacing: each oblong window shape posed as 
a vermilion panel set in perfect order upon the dark face 
of the wall. There were ten windows to each floor, 
making forty windows in all. In rigid rows of ten, one 
row placed precisely above the other, with strong 
contrasts of black and red, the blazing windows stood 
to attention in strict formation. The oblong building, 
the oblong windows, the oblong spacing. Orange- 
red colour seemed to bulge from the black frame-work, 
assumed tactile values, like boiling jelly that expanded 
inside a thick black squared grill. 

Three of the storeys, thirty blazing windows and 
their huge frame of black brick, a hundred solid tons 
of hard, deep Victorian wall, pivoted over towards 
us and hung flatly over the alley. Whether the descend- 
ing wall actually paused in its fall I can never know. 
Probably it never did. Probably it only seemed to hang 
there. Probably my eyes digested its action at an early 
period of momentum, so that I saw it ‘off true’ but 
before it had gathered speed. 

The night grew darker as the great mass hung over 
us. Through smokc-fogged fireglow the moonlight had 
hitherto penetrated to the pit ofouralley through declivi- 
tics in the skyline. Now some of the moonlight was being 
shut out as the wall hung ever further over us. The 
wall shaded the moonlight like an inverted awning. 
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Now the pathway of light above had been squeezed 
to a thin line. That was the only silver lining I ever 
believed in. It shone out—a ray of hope. But it was a 
declining hope, for although at this time the entire 
hemispherical ‘scene appeared static, an imminence of 
movement could be sensed throughout—presumably 
because the scene was actually moving. Even the speed 
of the shutter which closed the photograph on my 
mind was powerless to exclude this motion from a 
deeper consciousness. ‘The picture appeared static to 
the limited surface senses, the eyes and the material 
brain, but beyond that there was hidden movement. 

The second was timeless. I had leisure to remark 
many things. For instance, that an iron derrick, slightly 
to the left, would not hit me. This derrick stuck out 
from the building and I could feel its sharpness and 
hardness as clearly as if I had run my body intimately 
over its contour. I had time to notice that it carried a 
footlong hook, a chain with three-inch rings, two girder 
supports and a wheel more than twice as large as my 
head. 

A wall will fall in many ways. It may sway over 
to the one side or the other. It may crumble at the 
very beginning of its fall, It may remain intact and 
fall flat. This wall fell as flat as a pancake. It clung 
to its shape through ninety degrees to the horizontal. 
then it detached itself from the pivot and slammed 
down on top of us. 

The last resistance of bricks and mortar at the pivot 
point cracked off like automatic gun fire. The violent 
sound both deafened us and brought us to our senses. 
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We dropped the hose and crouched. Afterwards Verno 
said that I knelt slowly on one knee with bowed head, 
like a man about to be knighted. Well, I got my knight- 
ing. There was an incredible noise—a thunderclap 
condensed into the space of an eardrum—and then the 
bricks and the mortar came tearing and burning into 
the flesh of my face. 

Lofty, away by the pump, was killed. Len, Verno 
and myself they dug out. There was very little brick 
on top of us. We had been lucky. We had been framed 


by one of those symmetrical, oblong window spaces. 


From Fireman Flower and other stories, 1944. 


The Man Who Drove Strindberg Mad 





OSBERT SITWELL 


ITTING in this large old house, in this freezing 

winter, in this winter of the world, with icicles 
clustering their stalactites round every old lead pipe, 
transforming the implements of utility into shapes of 
glittering fantasy, much as the mind of the poet changes 
all that he sees, or the magic of time touches the forest in 
which lies buried the palace of the Sleeping Beauty, 
transforming every dull material object into something 
brilliant and crystal-clear, I thought of lands across the 
grey and swirling waters where every year these processes 
take place. I thought of the north—but my mind recoiled 
from the horrors of Finland and Russia. Sweden, what~ 
ever the immediate future may hold in store for it, is still 
(as I write) itself, and so I thought of the snowy slopes 
and bare trees of Upsala, so like a Hoxton print in their 
clear blue-and-white tinsel precision, and of the life, on 
skate and sleigh and ski, so suited to its conditions, which 
prevailed there. ... Here the snow drifted in long, upward 
curves towards the tall eighteenth-century windows, and 
we watched for the thaw: but all the pipes were solid, 
and even the telephone wires had in some fashion given 
way to the spite of winter. ... And now, as I thought of 
Sweden and Upsala, of Upsala always more than of 
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Stockholm, all the electric bells in the house began to 


ring without stopping—the frost and snow working on 
them in some manner unknown to me, I suppose: but I 
do not understand the ways of machines or of currents, 
can form no conception of the tricks by which inanimate 
objects pursue their careers. 


* * * * * 


For an heur or more the bells continued, and, thinking 
of Sweden, my mind reverted to Strindberg, the greatest 
artist Sweden ever produced, and I wondered how he 
would have treated this incident, from what cocoon of 
fiery and unbalanced poetry the episode would have 
emerged. Because, as you, Gentle Reader, will remember, 
he was ever assailed by the spite of inanimate objects, 
trying to plague him, trying to drive him mad. In many 
books, but especially in The Inferno, he tells us of their 
dull but deadly machinations, the sponge that threw itself 
into his bath from the wrong and ominous corner, the 
picture-frame that fell as he passed, and, above all, the 
bells, the bell. The front-door bell, especially, was rung 
at intervals, day by day, and only stopped when he went 
to answer it and found no human being waiting there... 
above all, the bells; and as I thought of him, pursued by 
these innumerable inanimate materializations of fate, sud- 
denly I recalled an incident which I had forgotten, and 
longed to record it. Not only did it in itself appeal to my 
way of thinking, but, in addition, it carried me to a 
distant equatorial land where the heat broods all the year 
over mirror-like lagoons and where, at dawn and dusk, 
the thousand little winged inhabitants of the jungle open 
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and close their day with such a shriek of pride and posses- 
sion as can only be imagined by those who have heard it; 
so loud and victorious a paean that listening to it throb- 
bing through the ground, through ear and throat and 
limb, one was obliged to doubt its very existence, it was 
too loud and insistent to be, just as the heat was too hot 
to appear genuine. 


* * * * * 


I suppose it was because I have so great a reverence for 
Strindberg and understand so well how his mind worked, 
and why in its particular directions, and because I think, 
although I usually do not care to admit it, that his theory 
of life contains more truth than would seem possible to 
the dull disciples of everyday (indeed this war is the 
culmination of his theories, the fulfilment of them upon 
the world, instead of upon the individual), that this incident 
occurred to me. But however that may be, when I was 
seventeen or eighteen and attached to a cavalry regiment, 
I discovered two stars for myself, the dire radiance of 
Strindberg—a light, indeed, from another planet—and 
the middle-class comforting doctrines of that lesser 
luminary, Samuel Butler. With Strindberg, I, too, 
watched the conspiracies of little objects, the way they 
precipitate the imaginative into disaster, and it seemed to 
me then—as it seems to me still—that in his work was a 
beauty that, also, lay beyond the world of reason. His 
heroines could live for years in cupboards, then half-way 
through the play turn into parrots, and yet they existed 
in their own burning world of unreason, quite as surely 
as you or I in ours. .. . In any case I have a special and 
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personal feeling for this sad and tortured author; even 
though I suppose—for I do not know—that I have little 
in common with him, for fun comes easily to me and I 
was—I hope the reader will excuse my boasting—bormn 
with wit in the tips of my fingers as much as on the tip 
of my tongue. I have a natural vitality, born of centuries 
of riding and not-thinking (as opposed to not being able 
to think); a vitality which it has taken two world wars 
to destroy. ... But all the same, in spite of my own innate 
attitude towards life, I reverence Strindberg as a great 
writer with, for me, a personal illumination. 


* * * * * 


The rains were coming in San Salvador: the boot- 
blacks kneeled listlessly at their work and the dark- 
skinned singers were silent. All day long, grey clouds 
drifted over the top of the palm trees and a hot wind 
ruffled and scurried their plumes. An emanation of former 
massacres seemed to invest the city, the fires of the In- 
quisition seemed still to smoulder just below the ground, 
and the rain of bullets that, only a few months before, had 
been responsible for the deaths of ten thousand Com- 
munists, shot a la russe in droves of fifty by machine-guns, 
seemed hardly to have spent itself in the air. At the 
windows, relentless parrots clacked their iron tongues 
like castanets and gave way to bouts of Delphic prophecy 
in Spanish. Old gentlemen were eating enormous ices in 
the windows of the clubs, and marimbas sounded their 
haunting, icy music down the lost alleys of the city. ... 
The world was waiting—it, for the rains, and I, for a 
boat—and so I, too, sat in the club, reading the newly 
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arrived European papers and hearing in them the six- 
weeks-old rumble of impending tragedy. .. . Every day, 
as it came, seemed to contain a number of siestas, but of 
such a kind as to be free of peace, invaded by poisonous 
thoughts; every night brought the glamour of southern 
nights, their sounds and scents and relaxations; and to 
these last I added my private gambler’s joy. 

At ten-thirty every night I would sit, in that tre- 
mendous heat, in a large over-illuminated room, helping, 
for once, the dull spite of inanimate objects as an ally, or 
being, in turn, its victim. I love even the sound of the 
roulette wheel, and often it has seemed to me that some 
special link connects its spirit temporarily with those of 
some of its devotees. For hours at a stretch, without a 
hint of boredom, I could play this game in which only 
good—or usually bad—fortune exists, where there is no 
such thing as skill or intellect: only swift action and luck, 
and an ability to be for an instant in league with the 
spirit of the inanimate, the blind, the thing without 
thought—yet as you watch its revolutions, it seems very 
surely to possess an individuality, to one its own inex- 
plicable preferences. 

Sometimes I can win—though even then the quickness 
and alertness which, in order to gain, must accompany 
good fortune, soon desert me, rapidly worn down, like 
every other gambler, by worry, excitement, fatigue and 
heat: generally, like all gamblers, I lost. Even then, in this 
climate, I would find it impossible to go to bed. The heat 
was too great, the excitement too recent. . . . I would 
stand for a time on the balcony, watching how the very 
fireflies in their curves were trying to outline the numbers 
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that lie between zero and thirty-six, watching their scin- 
tillating implications, trying to gather their meaning. 
Then, for a moment, forgetting that I had lost all my 
money, I would return to the table; only to find myself 
obliged to assume a passive role. Fortunately I had 
exhausted every shilling that was on me and so I would 
sit in a sullen sweat and observe the intricate design in 
numbers woven by the wheel spinning. 

Every night the man of whom I am going to tell you 
came in very late and by himself, with a pile of chips, and 
played with an enviable—and yet in a sense, it seemed to 
me, unenviable—good fortune. At first I thought he was 
English. He was still young-looking, and rather hand- 
some. He was certainly well creased and dressed with a 
touch of vanity, but his appearance exhibited also a touch 
of over-sleekness, while his eyes, hard and yet pleading, 
seemed to belong to some other body than his own. Their 
blue and rather cruel, if cringing, inconsistency did not 
seem to match the physique of the athlete, the rhythmic 
body, the fair hair and fair skin. For the eyes were cold, 
very cold for all their strange and inconjecturable plead- 
ing. He played with courage, conviction, and an almost 
diabolic luck. I had never seen a man who, at certain 
times, seemed more sure of what was coming. His long, - 
well-shaped fingers—one with a sapphire and platinum 
ring on it—knew exactly where to place his stakes: never, 
for a moment, did he show indecision, although his 
system was founded, so far as I could see, on nothing but 
a belief in his own good fortune. There was about him, 
as he played, something immensely attractive and repel- 
lent, an air of mystery. He never spoke: but I could see 
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now that he was not English: nor German, I was sure, 
he was too like an Englishman for that, so he must belong 
to Denmark or Sweden or Norway... . Yet he seemed 
at home here. He suited, for all his northerliness, the 
tropics, as a snake suits the burning ground over which it 
darts. He seemed very much at home, too, without speak- 
ing; and to be on good terms with the world, with 
people and with things; above all, with things—hence his 
diabolic fortune at roulette... . But there was nothing 
mysterious about him. I made inquiries, and was told 
that he was a prosperous Swedish merchant. He possessed 
an interest in the railways here, and he also exported 
coffee and spices to Sweden. . . . It was true that he won 
great sums. He would not bring his wife to the Casino, 
for people distracted him: hence, too, he always entered 
late, when the majority of gamblers had met their destiny, 
and his icy judgment came fresh to a community of soiled 
and broken players and of tired, despising croupiers. In 
this disruptive world he could hold his own. If he lost, 
he left: if he began to win, he seized with a cold imagina-~ 
tive power upon his good fortune, and left as soon as it 
began to desert him... . But in the phrase of the gamblers 
there, ‘the table liked him’. He was its favourite. The dull, 
inanimate creation beamed upon him as upon one of its 
own. 

Then I met him at luncheon in a pavilion under a tree. 
The vultures alighted ponderously on their observation 
posts and watched us with the heavy, hooded eyes of 
armament kings. Occasionally they staggered, as though 
from sleep, and turned reflective profiles :to the sky. In 
the darkness of the scrub beyond, many other birds yelled 
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out. The clouds, day by day, hour by hour, were drifting 


down. There were only present my host and hostess— 
American friends—myself, and the gambler and his wife. 
After luncheon our hostess, together with that othér-plain 
and resonant-voiced woman, left the table and I sat next 
to him and we talked. He spoke excellent English, but 
with a typical northern inflexion. I told him with how 
great an interest I watched his play, and we discussed 
many things and places; drifting towards Sweden and 
then to Strindberg. He did not seem to be proud of the 
greatest poet his country had produced, though he had 
lived for a long while in the same small town in which 
Strindberg had lived while he was writing, among other 
books, The Inferno. I told him how deeply I admired the 
great writer, but he did not seem interested in such a 
subject, and wanted to talk of other things or, perhaps, 
not to talk at all. And then presently, as I insisted, as I 
continued to dwell on Strindberg (for I felt he must know 
something of him), I noticed for the first time a light, 
other than that cold light I had observed in the Casino, 
illumine his eyes; they flickered with the memory, you 
would have said, of some past joy, became alive, animated 
in a pleasurable way. Presently he said in his soft, low 
voice: “As a boy I used to make fun of him. . . . Often 
I would run into his garden, ring the front-door bell, and 
then hide until he had opened the door, and had gone 
away again, finding no one there. . . . And then, ever so 
many times, I would creep out, dart up the stairs and 
ring again... . And how puzzled he would look! ... 
One never has fun like that nowadays; too sophisticated, 
I suppose.’ But I was silent, overcome by horror at this 
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being in league with the inanimate in its dull, cold 
vendetta against a man of genius. . . . “Childish pleasures 
are the greatest of all,’ he continued in his mechanical, 
meaningless, sing~song voice. 


From Open the Door! 1941. 


Sir Roderick Comes to Lunch 





P. G. WODEHOUSE 


HE blow fell at precisely one forty-five (summer- 

time). Benson, my Aunt Agatha’s butler, was 
offering me the fried potatoes at the moment, and such 
was my emotion that I lofted six of them on the side- 
board with the spoon. Shaken to the core, if you know 
what I mean. 

I’ve told you how I got engaged to Honoria Glossop 
in my efforts to do young Bingo Little a good turn. Well, 
on this particular morning she had lugged me round to 
Aunt Agatha’s for lunch, and I was just saying, ‘Death, 
where is thy sting?’ when I realized that the worst was 
yet to come. 

‘Bertie,’ she said, suddenly, as if she had just remem- 
bered it, ‘what is the name of that man of yours—your 
valet?” 

‘Eh? Oh, Jeeves.’ 

‘I think he’s a bad influence for you,’ said Honoria. 
“When we are married you must get rid of Jeeves.’ 

It was at this point that I jerked the spoon and sent six 
of the best and crispest sailing on to the sideboard, with 
Benson gambolling after them like a dignified old retriever. 

‘Get rid of Jeeves!’ I gasped. 

‘Yes. I don’t like him.’ 
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‘I don’t like him,’ said Aunt Agatha. 

‘But I can’t. I mean—why, I couldn’t carry on for a 
day without Jeeves.’ 

‘You will have to,’ said Honoria. ‘I don’t like him at all.’ 

‘I don’t like him at all,’ said Aunt Agatha. ‘I never did.’ 

Ghastly, what? I'd always had an idea that marriage 
was a bit of a wash-out, but I'd never dreamed that it 
demanded such frightful sacrifices from a fellow. I 
passed the rest of the meal in a sort of stupor. 

The scheme had been, if I remember, that after lunch I 
should go off and caddy for Honoria on a shopping tour 
down Regent Strect; but when she got up and started 
collecting me and the rest of her things, Aunt Agatha 
stopped her. : 

‘You run along, dear,’ she said. ‘I want to say a few 
words to Bertie.’ 

So Honoria legged it, and Aunt Agatha drew up her 
chair and started in. 

‘Bertie,’ she said, ‘dear Honoria does not know it, but 
a little difficulty has arisen about your marriage.’ 

‘By Jove! not really?’ I said, hope starting to dawn. 

‘Oh, it’s nothing at all, of course. It is only a little 
exasperating. The fact is, Sir Roderick is being rather 
troublesome.’ 

‘Thinks I’m not a good bet? Wants to scratch the 
fixture? Well, perhaps he’s right.’ 

‘Pray do not be so absurd, Bertie. It is nothing so 
serious as that. But the nature of Sir Roderick’s profes- 
sion unfortunately makes him—over-cautious.’ 

I didn’t get it. 


‘Over-cautious?’ 
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"Yes. I- suppose it is inevitable. A nerve specialist 
with his extensive practice can hardly help taking a rather 
warped view of humanity.’ 

I got what she was driving at now. Sir Roderick 
Glossop, Honoria’s father, is always called a nerve 
specialist, because it sounds better, but everybody knows 
that he’s really a sort of janitor to the looneybin. I mean 
to say, when your uncle the Duke begins to feel the 
strain a bit and you find him in the blue drawing-room 
sticking straws in his hair, old Glossop is the first person 
you send for. He toddles round, gives the patient the 
once-over, talks about over-excited nervous systems, and 
recommends complete rest and seclusion and all that sort 
of thing. Practically every posh family in the country 
has called him in at one time or another, and I suppose 
that, being in that position—I mean constantly having 
to sit on people’s heads while their nearest and dearest 
"phone to the asylum to send round the wagon—does 
tend to make a chappie take what you might call a 
warped view of humanity. 

“You mean he thinks I may be a looney, and he doesn’t 
want a looney son-in-law?’ I said. 

Aunt Agatha seemed rather peeved than otherwise 
at my ready intelligence. 

‘Of course, he does not think anything so ridiculous. 
I told you he was simply exceedingly cautious. He wants 
to satisfy himself that you are perfectly normal.’ Here 
she paused, for Benson had come in with the coffee. 
‘When he had gone, she went on: “He appears to have got 
hold of some extraordinary story about your having 
pushed his son Oswald into the lake at Ditteredge Hall. 
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Incredible of course. Even you would hardly do a thing 
like that.’ 

“Well, I did sort of lean against him, you know, and 
he shot off the bridge.’ 

‘Oswald definitely accuses you of having pushed him 
into the water. That has disturbed Sir Roderick, and 
unfortunately it has caused him to make inquiries, and he 
has heard about your poor Uncle Henry.’ 

She eyed me with a good deal of solemnity, and I took 
a grave sip of coffee. We were peeping into the family 
cupboard and having a look at the good old skeleton. 
My late Uncle Henry, you see, was by way of being the 
blot on the Wooster escutcheon. An extremely decent 
chappie personally, and one who had always endeared 
himself to me by tipping me with considerable lavishness 
when I was at school: but there’s no doubt he did at times 
do rather rummy things, notably keeping eleven pet 
rabbits in his bedroom; and I suppose a purist might 
have considered him more or less off his onion. In fact, 
to be perfectly frank, he wound up his career, happy to 
the last and completely surrounded by rabbits, in some 
sort of a home. 

‘It is very absurd, of course,’ continued Aunt Agatha. 
‘If any of the family had inherited poor Henry’s eccen- 
tricity—and it was nothing more—it would have been 
Claude and Eustace, and there could not be two brighter 
boys.’ 

Claude and Eustace were twins, and had been kids at 
school with me in my last summer term. Casting my 
mind back, it seemed to me that ‘bright’ just about de- 
scribed them. The whole of that term, as I remembered it, 
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had been spent in getting them out of a series of frightful 
rows. 

‘Look how well they are doing at Oxford. Your Aunt 
Emily had a letter from Claude only the other day saying 
that they hoped to be elected shortly to a very important 
college club, called “The Seekers”’.’ 

‘Seekers?’ I couldn’t recall any club of the name in my 
time at Oxford. “What do they seek?’ 

‘Claude did not say. Truth or Knowledge, I should 
imagine. It is evidently a very desirable club to belong 
to, for Claude added that Lord Rainsby, the Earl of 
Datchet’s son, was one of his fellow-candidates. How- 
ever, we are wandering from the point, which is that Sir 
Roderick wants to have a quiet talk with you quite alone. 
Now I rely on you, Bertie, to be—I won't say intelli- 
gent, but at least sensible. Don’t giggle nervously: try 
to keep that horrible glassy expression out of your 
eyes: don’t yawn or fidget: and remember that Sir 
Roderick is the president of the West London branch 
of the anti-gambling league, so please do not talk about 
horse-racing. He will lunch with you at your flat to- 
morrow at one-thirty. Please remember that he drinks 
no wine, strongly disapproves of smoking, and can only 
eat the simplest food, owing to an impaired digestion. 
Do not offer him coffee, for he considers it the root of 
half the nerve-trouble in the world.’ 

‘I should think a dog-biscuit and a glass of water would 
about meet the case, what?’ 

‘Bertie!’ 

‘Oh, all right. Merely persiflage.’ 

‘Now it is precisely that sort of idiotic remark that 
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would be calculated to arouse Sir Roderick’s worst 
suspicions. Do please try to refrain from any misguided 
flippancy when you are with him. He is a very serious- 
minded man. . . . Are you going? Well, please remem- 
ber all I have said. I rely on you, and, if anything goes 
wrong I shall never forgive you.’ 

‘Right-ho!’ I said. 

And so home, with a jolly day to look forward to. 


I breakfasted pretty late next morning and went for a 
stroll afterwards. It seemed to me that anything I could 
do to clear the old lemon ought to be done, and a bit of 
fresh air generally relieves that rather foggy feeling that 
comes over a fellow early in the day. I had taken a 
stroll in the Park, and got back as far as Hyde Park Cor- 
ner, when some blighter sloshed me between the shoul- 
der-blades. It was young Eustace, my cousin. He was 
arm-in-arm with two other fellows, the one on the out- 
side being my cousin Claude and the one in the middle 
a pink-faced chappie with light hair and an apologetic 
sort of look. 

‘Bertie, old egg!’ said young Eustace, affably. 

‘Hallo!’ I said, not frightfully chirpily. 

‘Fancy running into you, the one man in London who 
can support us in the style we are accustomed to! By 
the way, you've never met old Dog-Face, have you? 
Dog-Face, this is my cousin Bertie. Lord Rainsby— 
Mr. Wooster. We've just been round to your flat, 
Bertie. Bitterly disappointed that you were out, but 
were hospitably entertained by old Jeeves. That man’s a 
corker, Bertie. Stick to him.’ 
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“What are you doing in London?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, buzzing round. We're just up for the day. 
Flying visit, strictly unofficial. We oil back on the three- 
ten. And now touching that lunch you very decently 
volunteered to stand us, which shall it be? Ritz? Savoy? 
Carlton? Or, if you’re a member of Ciro’s or the Em- 
bassy, that would do just as well.’ 

T can’t give you lunch. I've got an engagement 
myself. And by Jove,’ I said, taking a look at my watch, 
‘I’m late.’ I hailed a taxi. ‘Sorry.’ 

‘As man-to-man, then,” said Eustace, ‘lend us a fiver.’ 

I hadn’t time to stop and argue. I unbelted the fiver 
and hopped into the cab. It was twenty-to-two when I 
got to the flat. I bounded into the sitting-room, but it 
was empty. 

Jeeves shimmied in. 

‘Sir Roderick has not yet arrived, sir.’ 

‘Good egg!’ I said. ‘I thought I should find him 
smashing up the furniture.’ My experience is that the 
less -you want a fellow, the more punctual he’s bound to 
be, and I had had a vision of the old lad pacing the rug 
in my sitting-room, saying “He cometh not!’ and 
generally hotting up. ‘Is everything in order?” 

‘I fancy you will find the arrangements quite satis- 
factory, sir. 

“What are you giving us?’ 

‘Cold consommé, a cutlet, and a savoury, sir. With 
lemon-squash, iced.’ 

‘Well, I don’t see how that can hurt him. Don’t go 
getting carried away by the excitement of the thing and 
start bringing in coffee.’ 
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‘No, sir.’ 

‘And don’t let your eyes get glassy, because, if you do, 
you're apt to find yourself in a padded cell before you 
know where you are.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

There was a ring at the bell. 

‘Stand by, Jeeves,’ I said. “We're off!’ 


I had met Sir Roderick Glossop before, of course, but 
only when I was with Honoria; and there is something 
about Honoria which makes almost anybody you meet 
in the same room seem sort of under-sized and trivial 
by comparison. I had never realized till this moment 
what an extraordinarily formidable old bird he was.. He 
had a pair of shaggy eyebrows which gave his eyes a 
piercing look which was not at all the sort of thing a 
fellow wanted to encounter on an empty stomach. He 
was fairly tall and fairly broad, and he had the most enor- 
mous head, with practically no hair on it, which made it 
seem bigger and much more like the dome of St. Paul’s, 
I suppose he must have taken about a nine or something 
in hats. Shows what a rotten thing it is to let your brain 
develop too much. 

“What-ho! What-ho! What-ho!’ I said, trying to 
strike the genial note, and then had a sudden feeling that 
that was just the sort of thing I had been warned not to 
say. Dashed difficult it is to start things going properly 
on an occasion like this. A fellow living in a London flat 
is so handicapped. I mean to say, if I had been the young 
squire greeting the visitor in the country, I could have 
said. “Welcome to Meadowsweet Hall!’ or something 
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zippy like that. It sounds silly to say: “Welcome to 
Number 6a, Crichton Mansions, Berkeley Street, Wt.’ 

‘Iam afraid I am a little late,’ he said, as we sat down. 
‘I was detained at my club by Lord Alastair Hungerford, 
the Duke of Ramfurline’s son. His Grace, he informed 
me, had exhibited a renewal of the symptoms which 
have been causing the family so much concern. I could 
not leave him immediately. Hence my unpunctuality, 
which J trust has not discommoded you.’ 

‘Oh, not at all. So the Duke is off his rocker, what?’ 

‘The expression which you use is not precisely the one 
I should have employed myself with reference to the 
head of perhaps the noblest family in England, but there 
is no doubt that cerebral excitement does, as you suggest, 
exist in no small degree.’ He sighed as well as he could 
with his mouth full of cutlet. “A profession like mine is a 
great strain, a great strain.” 

“Must be.’ 

‘Sometimes I am appalled at what I see around me.’ 
He stopped suddenly and sort of stiffened. “Do you keep 
a cat, Mr. Wooster?’ 

‘Eh? What? Cat? No, no cat.’ 

‘I was conscious of a distinct impression that I had 
heard a cat mewing either in the room or very near to 
where we are sitting.’ | 

‘Probably a taxi or something in the street.’ 

‘I fear I do not follow you.’ 

‘I mean to say, taxis squawk, you know. Rather like 
cats in a sort of way.’ 

‘{ had not observed the resemblance,’ he said, rather 
coldly. 
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‘Have some lemon-squash,’ I said. The conversation 
seemed to be getting rather difficult. 

‘Thank you. Half a glassful, if 1 may.’ The hell-brew 
appeared to buck him up, for he resumed in a slightly 
more pally manner: ‘T have a particular dislike for cats. 
But I was saying—oh, yes. Sometimes I am positively 
appalled at what I see around me. It is not only the cases 
which come under.my professional notice, painful as 
many of those are. It is what I see as I go about London. 
Sometimes it seems to me that the whole world is men- 
tally unbalanced. This very morning, for example, a 
most singular and distressing occurrence took place as I 
was driving from my house to the club. The day being 
clement, I had instructed my chauffeur to open my lan- 
daulette, and I was leaning back, deriving no little pleasure 
from the sunshine, when our progress was arrested in the 
middle of the thoroughfare by one of those blocks in the 
traffic which are inevitable in so congested a system as 
that of London.’ — 

I suppose I had been letting my mind wander a bit, for 
when he stopped and took a sip of lemon-squash I had a 
fecling that I was listening to a lecture and was expected 
to say something. 

“Hear, hear!’ I said. 

‘I beg your pardon?” 

‘Nothing, nothing. You were saying——’ 

‘The vehicles proceeding in the opposite direction had 
also been temporarily arrested; but after a moment they 
were permitted to proceed. I had fallen into a medita- 
tion, when suddenly the most extraordinary thing took 
place. My hat was snatched abruptly fromemy—head! 
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And as I looked back I perceived it being waved in a kind 
of feverish triumph from the interior of a taxi-cab, which, 
even as I looked, disappeared through a gap in the traffic 
and was lost to sight.’ 

I didn’t laugh, but I distinctly heard a couple of my 
floating ribs part from their moorings under the strain. 

‘Must have been meant for a practical joke,’ I said. 
“What?” | 

This suggestion, didri’t seem to please the old boy. 

‘I trust,’ he said, ‘I am not deficient in an appreciation 
of the humorous, but I confess that I am at a loss to detect 
anything akin to pleasantry in the outrage. The action 
was beyond all question that of a mentally unbalanced 
subject. These mental lesions may express themselves 
in almost any form. The Duke of Ramfurline, to whom 
I had occasion to allude just now, is under the impression 
—this is in the strictest confidence—that he is a canary; 
and his seizure to-day, which so perturbed Lord Alastair, 
was due to the fact that a careless footman had neglected 
to bring him his morning lump of sugar. Cases are 
common, again, of ... Mr. Wooster, there is a cat 
close at hand! It is not in the street! The mewing appears 
to come from the adjoining room.’ 


This time I had to admit there was no doubt about it. 
There was a distinct sound of mewing coming from the 
next room. I punched the bell for Jeeves, who drifted in 
and stood waiting with an air of respectful devotion. 

“Sir?” 

‘Oh, Jeeves,’ I said. “Cats! What about it? Are there 
any cats in the flat?’ 
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‘Only the three in your bedroom, six.’ 

‘What!’ 

‘Cats in his bedroom!’ I heard Sir Roderick whisper 
in a kind of stricken way, and his eyes hit me amidships 
like a couple of bullets. 

“What do you mean,’ I said, “only the three in my 
bedroom?’ 

‘The black one, the tabby, and the small lemon- 
coloured animal, sir,’ 

“What on earth——?’ 

I charged round the table in the direction of the door. 
Unfortunately, Sir Roderick had just decided to edge 
in that direction himself, with the result that we collided 
in the doorway with a good deal of force, and staggered 
out into the hall together. He came smartly out of the 
clinch and grabbed an umbrella from the rack. 

‘Stand back!’ he shouted, waving it over his head, 
‘Stand back, sir! I am armed!’ 

It seemed to me that the moment had come to be 
soothing. 

‘Awfully sorry I barged into you,’ I said. “Wouldn't 
have had it happen for worlds. I was just dashing out to 
have a look into things.’ 

He appeared a trifle reassured, and lowered the um- 
brella. But just then the most frightful shindy started in 
the bedroom. It sounded as though all the cats in London, 
assisted by delegates from outlying suburbs, had got 
together to settle their differences once for all. A sort of 
augmented orchestra of cats. 

‘This noise is unendurable,’ yelled Sir Roderick. ‘I 
cannot hear myself speak.’ 
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‘T fancy sir,’ said Jeeves, respectfully, ‘that the animals 
may have become somewhat exhilarated as the result 
of having discovered the fish under Mr. Wooster’s 
bed.’ 


The old boy tottered. 
‘Fish! Did I hear you rightly?’ 
‘Sir?’ 


‘Did you say that there was a fish under Mr. Wooster’s 
bed?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

Sir Roderick gave a low moan, and reached for his 
hat and stick. | 

“You aren’t going?’ I said. 

‘Mr. Wooster, I am going! I prefer to spend my 
leisure time in less eccentric society.’ 

‘But I say. Here, I must come with you. I’m sure the 
whole business can be explained. Jeeves, my hat.’ 

Jeeves rallied round. I took the hat from him and 
shoved it on my head. 

‘Good heavens!’ 

Beastly shock it was! The bally thing had absolutely 
engulfed me, if you know what I mean. Even as I was 
putting it on I got a sort of impression that it was a trifle 
roomy; and no sooner had I let go of it than it settled 
down over my ears like a kind of extinguisher. 

‘Tsay! This isn’t my hat!” 

‘It is my hat!’ said Sir Roderick in about the coldest, 
nastiest voice I’d ever heard. “The hat which was stolen 
from me this morning as I drove in my car.’ 

‘But——’ 

I suppose Napoleon or somebody like that would have 
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been equal to the situation, but ’m bound to say it was 
too much for me. I just stood there goggling in a sort of 
coma, while the old boy lifted the hat off me and turned 
to Jeeves. , | 

‘I should be glad, my man,’ he said, “if you would 
accompany me a few yards down the street. I wish to 
ask you some questions.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

‘Here, but, I say———!’ I began, but he left me stand- 
ing. He stalked out, followed by Jeeves. And at that 
moment the row in the bedroom started again, louder 
than ever. 

I was about fed up with the whole thing. I mean, cats 
in your bedroom—a bit thick, what? I didn’t know how 
the dickens they had got in, but I was jolly well resolved 
that they weren't going to stay picnicking there any 
longer. I flung open the door. I got a momentary flash 
of about a hundred and fifteen cats of all sizes and colours 
scrapping in the middle of the room, and then they all shot 
past me with a rush and out of the front door; and all that 
was left of the mob-scene was the head of a whacking 
big fish, lying on the carpet and staring up at me in a 
rather austere sort of way, as if it wanted a written ex- 
planation and apology. 

There was something about the thing’s expression that 
absolutely chilled me, and I withdrew on tip-toe and 
shut the door, And, as I did so, I bumped into someone. 

‘Oh, sorry!’ he said. 

I spun round. It was the pink-faced chappie, Lord 
Something or other, the fellow I had met with Claude 
and Eustace. 


R 
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‘I say,’ he said, apologetically, ‘awfully sorry to 
bother you, but those weren't my cats I met just now 
legging it downstairs, were they? They looked like my 
cats.” 

‘They came out of my bedroom.’ 

‘Then they were my cats!’ he said sadly. “Oh dash it!’ 

‘Did you put cats in my bedroom?’ 

“Your man, what’s his name, did. He rather decently 
said I could keep them there till my train went. I'd just 
come to fetch them. And now they've gone! Oh, well, 
it can’t be helped, I suppose, I "ll take the hat and the fish, 
anyway. 

I was beginning to dislike this bird. 

‘Did you put that bally fish there, too?” 

‘No, that was Eustace’s. The hat was Claude’s.’ 

I sank limply into a chair. 

‘I say, you couldn’t explain this, could you?’ I said. 

The chappie gazed at me in mild surprise. 

‘Why, don’t you know all about it? I say!’ He 
blushed profusely. “Why, if you don’t know about it, 
I shouldn’t wonder if the whole thing didn’t seem rather 
rummy to you.’ 

‘Rummy is the word.’ 

‘It was for The Seekers, you know.’ 

‘The Seekers?’ 

‘Rather a blood club, you know, up at Oxford, which 
your cousins and I are rather keen on getting into. You 
have to pinch something, you know, to get elected. Some 
sort of souvenir, you know. A policeman’s helmet, you 
know, or a door-knocker or something, you know. The 
room’s decorated with the things at the annual dinner, 
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and everybody makes speeches and all that sort of thing. 
Rather jolly. Well, we wanted rather to make a sort of 
special effort and do the thing in style, if you under- 
stand, so we came up to London to see if we couldn’t 
pick up something here that would be a bit out of the 
ordinary. And we had the most amazing luck right from 
the start. Your cousin Claude managed to collect a 
quite decent top-hat out of a passing car, and your 
cousin Eustace got away with a really goodish salmon 
or something from Harrods, and I snaffled three ex- 
cellent cats all in the first hour. We were fearfully braced, 
I can tell you. And then the difficulty was to know where 
to park the things till our train went. You look so beastly 
conspicuous, you know, tooling about London with a 
fish and a lot of cats. And then Eustace remembered 
you, and we all came on here in a cab. You were out, 
but your man said it would be all right. When we met 
you, you were in such a hurry that we hadn’t time to 
explain. Well, I think I'll be taking the hat if you don’t 
mind.’ 

‘It’s gone.’ 

‘Gone?’ 

‘The fellow you pinched it from happened to be the 
man who was lunching here. He took it away with 
him.’ 

‘Oh, I say! Poor old Claude will be upset. Well, 
how about the goodish salmon. or something?’ 

“Would you care to view the remains?’ 

He seemed all broken up when he saw the wreckage. 

‘I doubt if the committee would accept that,’ he said, 
sadly. “There isn’t-a frightful lot of it left, what?’ 
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‘The cats ate the rest.’ 

He sighed deeply. 

‘No cats, no fish, no hat. We've had all our trouble for 
nothing. I do call that hard! And on top of that—I say, 
I hate to ask you, but you couldn’t lend me a tenner, 
could you?’ 

‘A tenner? What for?’ 

‘Well, the fact is, I’ve got to pop round and bail 
Claude and Eustace out. They’ve been arrested.’ 

‘Arrested !’ | 

‘Yes. You see, what with the excitement of collaring 
the hat and the salmon or something, added to the fact 
that we had rather a festive lunch, they got a bit above 
themselves, poor chaps, and tried to pinch a motor-lorry. 
Silly, of course, because I don’t see how they could have 
got the thing to Oxford and shown it to the committee. 
Still, there wasn’t any reasoning with them, and, when 
the driver started making a fuss, there was a bit of a mix~ 
up, and Claude and Eustace are more or less languishing 
in Vine Street police-station till I pop round and bail them 
out. So if you could manage a tenner——. Oh, thanks, 
that’s fearfully good of you. It would have been too bad 
to leave them there, what? I mean, they’re both such 
frightfully good chaps, you know. Everybody likes 
them up at the ’Varsity. They're fearfully popular.’ 

‘I bet they are!’ I said. 


When Jeeves came back, I was waiting for him on the 
mat. I wanted speech with the blighter. 

‘Well?’ I said. 

‘Sir Roderick asked me a number of questions, sir, 
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respecting your habits and mode of life, to which I re- 
plied guardedly.’ 

‘I don’t care about that. What I want to know is why 
you didn’t explain the whole thing to him right at the 
start? A word from you would have put everything 
clear.’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘Now he’s gone off thinking me a looney.’ 

‘[ should not be surprised, from his conversation with 
me, sir, if some such idea had not entered his head.’ 

I was just starting in to speak, when the telephone-bell 
rang. Jeeves answered it. 

‘No, madam, Mr. Wooster is not in. No, madam, I 
do not know when he will return. No, madam, he left 
no message. Yes, madam, I will inform him.’ He put 
back the receiver. 

‘Mrs. Gregson, sir.’ 

Aunt Agatha! I had been expecting it. Ever since the 
luncheon-party had blown out a fuse, her shadow had 
been hanging over, so to speak. 

‘Does she know? Already?’ 

‘I gather that Sir Roderick has been speaking to her on 
the telephone, sir, and-——’ 

‘No wedding bells for me, what?’ 

Jceves coughed. 

‘Mrs. Gregson did not actually confide in me, sir, but 
I fancy that some such thing may have occurred. She 
seemed decidedly agitated, sir.’ 

It’s a rummy thing, but I'd been so snootered by the 
old boy and the cats and the fish and the hat and the 
pink-faced chappie and all the rest of it, that the bright 
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side simply hadn’t occurred to me till now. By Jove, 
it was like a bally weight rolling off my chest! I gave a 
yelp of pure relief. 

‘Jeeves, I said, ‘I believe you worked the whole thing!’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘I believe you had the jolly old situation in hand right 
from the start.’ 

“Well, sir, Benson, Mrs. Gregson’s butler, who in- 
advertently chanced to overhear something of your 
conversation when you were lunching at the house, did 
mention certain of the details to me; and I confess that, 
though it may be a liberty to say so, I entertained hopes 
that something might occur to prevent the match. I 
doubt if the young lady was entirely suitable to you, sir.’ 

‘And she would have shot you out on your ear five 
minutes after the ceremony.’ 

“Yes, sir. Benson informed me that she had expressed 
some such intention. Mrs. Gregson wishes you to call 
upon her immediately, sir.’ 

“She does, eh? What do you advise, Jeeves?” 

‘T think a trip to the south of France might prove 
enjoyable, sir.’ 

‘Jeeves,’ I said, “you are right, as always. Pack the old 
suit-case, and meet me at Victoria in time for the boat- 
train. I think that’s the manly, independent course, 
what?’ 

‘Absolutely, sir!’ said Jeeves. 


From The Inimitable Jeeves, 1924. 


The Searchlight 





VIRGINIA WOOLF 


HE mansion of the eighteenth-century Earl had 

been changed in the twentieth century into a Club. 
And it was pleasant, after dining in the great room with 
the pillars and the chandeliers under a glare of light to go. 
out on to the balcony overlooking the Park. The trees 
were in full leaf, and had there been a moon, one could 
have scen the pink and cream coloured cockades on the 
chestnut trees. But it was a moonless night; very warm, 
after a fine summer’s day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ivimey’s party were drinking coffee and 
smoking on the balcony. As if to relieve them from the 
need of talking, to eritertain them without any effort on 
their part, rods of light wheeled across the sky. It was 
peace then; the air force was practising; searching for 
enemy aircraft in the sky. After pausing to prod some 
suspected spot, the light wheeled, like the wings of a 
windmill, or again like the antenne of some prodigious 
insect and revealed here a cadaverous stone front; here a 
chestnut tree with all its blossoms riding; and then sud- 
denly the light struck straight at the balcony, and for a 
second a bright disc shone—perhaps it was a mirror in a 
lady’s hand-bag. 

‘Look!’ Mrs. Ivimey exclaimed. 

239 
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The light passed. They were in darkness again. 

“You'll never guess what that made me see!’ she added. 
Naturally, they guessed. 

‘No, no, no,’ she protested. Nobody could guess; only 
she knew; only she could know, because she was the 
great-granddaughter of the man himself. He had told her 
the story. What story? If they liked, she would try to tell 
it. There was still time before the play. 

‘But where do I begin?’ she pondered. ‘In the year 
1820? . . . It must have been about then that my great- 
erandfather was a boy. I’m not young myself’—no, but 
she was very well set up and handsome—‘and he was a 
very old man when I was a child—when he told me the 
story. A very handsome old man, with a shock of white 
hair, and blue eyes. He must have been a beautiful boy. 
But queer. . . . That was only natural,’ she explained, 
‘seeing how they lived. The name was Comber. They’d 
come down in the world. They’d been gentlefolk; they’d 
owned land up in Yorkshire. But when he was a boy only 
the tower was left. The house was nothing but a little 
farmhouse, standing in the middle of fields. We saw it 
ten years ago and went over it. We had to leave the car 
and walk across the fields. There isn’t any road to the 
house. It stands all alone, the grass grows right up to the 
gate ... there were chickens pecking about, running in 
and out of the rooms. All gone to rack and ruin. I remem- 
ber a stone fell from the tower suddenly.’ She paused. 
“There they lived,’ she went on, “the old man, the woman 
and the boy. She wasn’t his wife, or the boy’s mother. 
She was just a farm hand, a girl the old man had taken to 
live with him when his wife died. Another reason perhaps 
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why nobody visited them—why the whole place was 
gone to rack and ruin. But I] remember a coat of arms 
over the door; and books, old books, gone mouldy. He 
taught himself all he knew from books. He read and read, 
he told me, old books, books with maps hanging out 
from the pages. He dragged them up to the top of the 
tower—the rope’s still there and the broken steps. There’s 
a chair still in the window with the bottom fallen out; 
and the window swinging open, and the panes broken, 
and a view for miles and miles across the moors.’ 

She paused as if she were up in the tower looking from 
the window that swung open. 

‘But we couldn't,’ she said, ‘find the telescope.’ In the 
dining-room behind them the clatter of plates grew 
louder. But Mrs. Ivimey, on the balcony, seemed puzzled, 
because she could not find the telescope. 

“Why a telescope?’ someone asked her. 

“Why? Because if there hadn’t been a telescope,’ she 
laughed, ‘I shouldn’t be sitting here now.’ 

And certainly she was sitting there now, a well set-up, 
middle-aged woman, with something blue over her 
shoulders. | 

‘It must have been there,’ she resumed, “because, he 
told me, every night when the old people had gone to 
bed he sat at the window looking through the telescope 
at the stars. Jupiter, Aldebaran, Cassiopeia.’ She waved 
her hand at the stars that were beginning to show over 
the trees. It was growing darker. And the searchlight 
seemed brighter, sweeping across the sky, pausing here 
and there to stare at the stars. 

‘There they were,’ she went on, ‘the stars. And he 
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asked himself, my great-grandfather—that boy: “What 
are they? Why are they? And who am I?”’ as one does, sit- 
ting alone, with no one to talk to, looking at the stars.’ 

She was silent. They all looked at the stars that were 
coming out in the darkness over the trees. The stars 
seemed very permanent, very unchanging. The roar of 
London sank away. A hundred years seemed nothing. 
They felt that the boy was looking at the stars with them. 
They seemed to be with him, in the tower, looking out 
over the moors at the stars. 

Then a voice behind them said: 

“Right you are. Friday.’ 

They all turned, shifted, felt dropped down on to the 
balcony again. 

‘Ah, but there was nobody to say that to him,’ she 
murmured. The couple rose and walked away. 

‘He was.alone,’ she resumed. “It was a fine summer’s 
day. A June day. One of those perfect summer days when 
everything seems to stand still in the heat. There were the 
chickens pecking in the farm-yard; the old horse stamp- 
ing in the stable; the old man dozing over his glass. The 
woman scouring pails in the scullery. Perhaps a stone fell 
from the tower. It seemed as if the day would nevcr end. 
And he had no one to talk to—nothing whatever to do. 
The whole world stretched before him. The moor rising 
and falling; the sky meeting the moor; green and -blue, 
green and blue, for ever and ever.’ 

In the half light, they could see that Mrs. Ivimey was 
leaning over the balcony, with her chin propped on her 
hands, as if she were looking out over the moors from 
the top of a tower. 
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‘Nothing but moor and sky, moor and sky, for ever 
and ever,’ she murmured. 

Then she made a movement, as if she swung something 
into position. 

‘But what did the earth look like through the tele- 
scope?’ she asked. 

She made another quick little movement with her 
fingers as if she were twirling something. 

‘He focused it,’ she said. “He focused it upon the earth. 
He focused it upon a dark mass of wood upon the horizon. 
He focused it so that he could sec . . . each tree . . . each 
tree scparate . . . and the birds . . . rising and falling . . . 
and a stem of smoke... there . . . in the midst of the 
trees.... And then... lower... lower... (she lowered 
her eyes) . . . there was a house . . . a house among the 
trees... a farmhouse... every brick showed... and the 
tubs on cither side of the door . . . with flowers.in them 
blue, pink hydrangeas, perhaps. .. .’ She paused... ‘And 
then a girl came out of the house . . . wearing something 
blue upon her head . . . and stood there . . . feeding birds 
... pigeons... they came fluttering round her... . And 


then... look. ...A man....A man! He came round 
the corner. He seized her in his arms! They kissed . . . 
they kissed.’ 


Mrs. Ivimey opened her arms and closed them as if she 
were kissing someone. 

‘It was the first time he had scen a man kiss a woman— 
in his telescope—miles and miles away across the moors!’ 

She thrust something from her—the telescope presum- 
ably. She sat upright. 

‘So he ran down the stairs. He ran through the fields. 
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He ran down lanes, out upon the high road, through 
woods. He ran for miles and miles, and just when the 
stars were showing above the trees he reached the house 
... covered with dust, streaming with sweat... .’ 

She stopped, as if she saw him. | 

‘And then, and then . . . what did he do then? What 
did he say? And the girl . . .” they pressed her. 

A shaft of light fell upon Mrs. Ivimey as if sormeone 
had focused the lens of a telescope upon her. (It was the 
air force, looking for enemy aircraft.) She had risen. She 
had something blue on her head. She had raised her hand, 
as if she stood in a doorway, amazed. 

‘Oh the girl. . . . She was my——’ she hesitated, as if 
she were about to say ‘myself’. But she remembered; and 
corrected herself. “She was my great-grandmother,’ she 
said. 

She turned to look for her cloak. It was on a chair 
behind her. 

“But tell us—what about the other man, the man who 
came round the corner?’ they asked. 

‘That man? Oh, that man,’ Mrs. Ivimey murmured, 
stooping to fumble with her cloak (the searchlight had 
left the balcony), ‘he, I suppose, vanished.’ 

‘The light,’ she added, gathering her things about her, 
‘only falls here and there.’ 

The searchlight had passed on. It was now focused on 
the plain expanse of Buckingham Palace. And it was time 
they went on to the play. 





From A Haunted House and Other Short Stories, 1947. 


Chronoclasm 





JOHN WYNDHAM 


FIRST heard of Tavia in a sort of semi-detached way. 

An elderly gentleman, a stranger, approached me in 
Plyton High Street one morning. He raised his hat, 
bowed, with perhaps a touch of foreignness, and intro- 
duced himself politely: 

“My name is Donald Gobie, pease Gobie. I should be 
most grateful, Sir Gerald, if you could spare me just a 
few minutes of your time. I am so sorry to trouble you, 
but it is a matter of some urgency, and considerable 
importance,’ 

I looked at him carefully. 
‘T think there must be some mistake,’ I told him. ‘I 
have no handle to my name—not even a knighthood.’ 
He looked taken aback. 
‘Dear me. I am sorry. Such a likeness—I was quite sure 
you must be Sir Gerald Lattery.’ 
It was my turn to be taken aback. 
‘My name is Gerald Lattery,’ I admitted, ‘but Mister, 
not Sir.’ 

He grew a little confused. 

‘Oh, dear. Of course. How stupid of me. Is there’—he 
looked about us—'is there somewhere where we could 


have a few words in private?’ he asked. 
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I hesitated, but only for a brief moment. He was clearly 
a gentleman of education and some culture. Might have 
been a lawyer. Certainly not on the touch, or anything 
of that kind. We were close to The Bull, so I led the way 
into the lounge there. It was conveniently empty. He 
declined the offer of a drink, and we sat down. 

“Well, what is this trouble, Doctor Gobie?’ I asked him. 

He hesitated, obviously a little embarrassed. Then he 
spoke, with an air of plunging: 

‘It is concerning Tavia, Sir Gerald—er, Mr. Lattery. 
I think perhaps you don’t understand the degree to which 
the whole situation is fraught with unpredictable conse- 
quences. It is not just my own responsibility, you under- 
stand, though that troubles me greatly—it is the results 
that cannot be foreseen. She really must come back before 
very great harm is done. She must, Mr. Lattery.’ 

I watched him. His earnestness was beyond question, 
his distress perfectly genuine. 

‘But, Doctor Gobie——’ I began. 

‘I can understand what it may mean to you, sir, never- 
theless I do implore you to persuade her. Not just for my 
sake and her family’s, but for everyone’s. One has to be 
so careful; the results of the least action are incalculable. 
There has to be order, harmony; it must be preserved. 
Let one single seed fall out of place, and who can say 
what may come of it? So I beg you to persuade her——’ 

I broke in, speaking gently because whatever it was all 
about, he obviously had it very much at heart. 

‘Just a minute, Doctor Gobie. I’m afraid there is some 
mistake. I haven’t the least idea what you are talking 
about.’ 
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He checked himself. A dismayed expression came over 
his face. 

“You” he began, and then paused in thought, 
frowning. “You don’t mean you haven’t met Tavia yet?’ 
he asked. 

‘As far as I know, I do. I’ve never even heard of anyone 
called Tavia,’ I assured him. 

He looked winded by that, and I was sorry. I renewed 
my offer of a drink. But he shook his head, and presently 
he recovered himself a little. 

‘I am so sorry,’ he said. “There has been a mistake 
indeed. Please accept my apologies, Mr. Lattery. You 
must think me quite light-headed, I’m afraid. It’s so diffi- 
cult to explain. May I ask you just to forget it, please 
forget it entirely.’ 

Presently he left, looking forlorn. I remained a little 
puzzled, but in the course of the next day or two I carried 
out his final request—or so I thought. 


* * * * * 


The first time I did see Tavia was a couple of years 
later, and, of course, I did not at the time know it was she. 

I had just left The Bull. There was a number of people 
about in the High Street, but just as I laid a hand on the 
car door I became aware that one of them on the other 
side of the road had stopped dead, and was watching me. 
I looked up, and our eyes met. Hers were hazel. 

She was tall, andslender, and good-looking—not pretty, 
something better than that. And I went on looking. 

She wore a rather ordinary tweed skirt and dark-green 
knitted jumper. Her shoes, however, were a little odd; 
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low-heeled, but a bit fancy; they didn’t seem to go with 
the rest. There was something else out of place, too, 
though I did not fix it at the moment. Only afterwards 
did I realize that it must have been the way her fair hair 
was dressed—very becoming to her, but the style was a 
bit off the beam. You might say that hair is just hair, and 
hairdressers have infinite variety of touch, but they 
haven’t. There is a kind of period-style overriding current 
fashion; look at any photograph taken thirty years ago. 
Her hair, like her shoes, didn’t quite suit the rest. 

For some seconds she stood there. frozen, quite un- 
smiling. Then, as if she were not quite awake, she took a 
step forward to cross the road. At that moment the 
Market Hall clock chimed. She glanced up at it; her ex- 
pression was suddenly all alarm. She turned, and started 
running up the pavement, like Cinderella after the last bus. 

I got into my car wondeting who she had mistaken 
me for. I was perfectly certain I had never set eyes on her 
before. 

The next day when the barman at The Bull set down _ 
my pint, he told me: 

“Young woman in here asking after you, Mr. Lattery. 
Did she find you? I told her where your place is.’ 

I shook my head. “Who was she?” 

‘She didn’t say her name, but. . .’ he went on to 
describe her. Recollection of the girl on the other side 
of the street came back to me. I nodded. 

‘IT saw her just across the road. I wondered who she 
was, I told him. 

“Well, she seemed to know you all right. “Was that 
Mr. Lattery who was in here earlier on?”’ she says to me. 
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I says yes, you was one of them. She nodded and thought 
a bit. “He lives at Bagford House, doesn’t he?” she asks. 
“Why, no Miss,” I says, “that’s Major Flacken’s place. 
Mr. Lattery, he lives out at Chatcombe Cottage.”’ So she 
asks me where that is, and I told her. Hope that was all 
right. Seemed a nice young lady.’ 

I reassured him. ‘She could have got the address any- 
where. Funny she should ask about Bagford House— 
that’s a place I might hanker for, if I ever had any money.’ 

‘Better hurry up and make it, sir. The old Major’s 
getting on a bit now,’ he said. 

Nothing came of it. Whatever the girl had wanted my 
address for, she didn’t follow it up, and the matter 
dropped out of my mind. 

It was about a month later that I saw her again. I'd kind 
of slipped into the habit of going riding once or twice a 
week with a girl called Marjorie Cranshaw, and running 
her home from the stables afterwards. The way took us 
by one of those narrow lanes between high banks where 
there is barely room for two cars to pass. Round a corner 
I had to brake and pull right in because an oncoming car 
was in the middle of the road after overtaking a pedes- 
trian. It pulled over, and squeezed past me. Then I looked 
at the pedestrian, and saw it was this girl again. She 
recognized me at the same moment, and gave a slight 
start. I saw her hesitate, and then make up her mind to 
come across and speak. She came a few steps nearer with 
obvious intention. Then she caught sight of Marjorie 
beside me, changed her mind, with as bad an imitation 
of not having intended to come our way at all as you 
could hope to see. I put the gear in. 

s 
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‘Oh,’ said Marjorie in a voice that penetrated naturally, 
and a tone that was meant to, ‘who was that?” 

I told her I didn’t know. 

‘She certainly seemed to know you,’ she said, dis- 
believingly. 

Her tone irritated me. In any case it was no business 
of hers. I didn’t reply. , 

She was not willing to let it drop. ‘I don’t think I’ve 
seen her about before,’ she said presently. 

‘She may be a holiday-maker for all I know,’ I said. 
‘There are plenty of them about.’ 

‘That doesn’t sound very convincing, considering the 
way she looked at you.’ 

‘I don’t care for being thought, or called, a liar,’ I said. 

‘Oh, I thought I asked a perfectly ordinary question. 
Of course, if I’ve said anything to embarrass you——’ 

‘Nor do I care for sustained innuendo. Perhaps you'd 
prefer to walk the rest of the way. It’s not far.’ 

‘I see, I am sorry to have intruded. It’s a pity it’s too 
narrow for you to turn the car here,’ she said as she got 
out. ‘Good-bye, Mr. Lattery.’ 

With the help of a gateway it was not too narrow, but 
I did not see the girl when I went back. Marjorie had 
roused my interest in her, so that I rather hoped I would. 
Besides, though I still had no idea who she might be, I 
was feeling grateful to her. You will have experienced, 
perhaps, that feeling of being relieved of a weight that 
you had not properly realized was there? 


* * * * * 


Our third meciing was on a different plane altogether. 
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My cottage stood, as its name suggests, in a coombe 
which, in Devonshire, is a small valley that is, or once 
was, wooded. It was somewhat isolated from the other 
four or five cottages there, being set in the lower part, at 
the end of the track. The heathered hills swept steeply up 
on either side. A few narrow grazing fields bordered both 
banks of the stream. What was left of the original woods 
fringed between them and the heather, and survived in 
small clumps and spinneys here and there. 

It was in the closest of these spinneys, on an afternoon 
when I was surveying my plot and decided that it was 
about tinie the beans came out, that I heard a sound of 
small branches breaking underfoot. I needed no more than 
a glance to find the cause of it; her fair hair gave her away. 
For a moment we looked at one another as we had before. 

*Er—hullo,’ I said. 

She did not reply at once. She went on staring. Then: 
‘Is there anyone in sight?’ she asked. 

I looked up as much of the track as I could see from 
where I stood, and then up at the opposite hillside. 

‘I can’t see anyone,’ I told her. 

She pushed the bushes aside, and stepped out cautiously, 
looking this way and that. She was dressed just as she had 
been when I first saw her—except that her hair had been 
a trifle raked about by branches. On the rough ground 
the shoes looked even more inappropriate. Seeming a 
little reassured she took a few steps forward. 

‘I——’ she began. 

Then, higher up the coombe, ‘a man’s voice called, and 
another answered it. The girl froze for a moment, looking 
scared. 
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‘They’re coming. Hide me somewhere, quickly, 
please,’ she said. 

’ I began, inadequately. 

‘Oh, quick, quick. They’re coming,’ she said urgently. 

She certainly looked alarmed. 

‘Better come inside,’ I told her, and led the way into 
the cottage. 

She followed swiftly, and when I had shut the door she 
slid the bolt. 

‘Don’t let them catch me. Don’t let them,’ she begged. 
‘Look here, what’s all this about? Who are “they”? I 
asked. 

She did not answer that; her eyes, roving round the 
room, found the telephone. 

‘Call the police,’ she said. ‘Call the police, quickly.’ 
I hesitated. “Don’t you have any police?’ she added. 

‘Of course we have police, but-——’ 

‘Then call them, please.’ 

‘But look here-——’ I began. 

She clenched her hands. 

“You must call them, please. Quickly.’ 

She looked very anxious. 

“All right, Pil call them. You can do the explaining,’ 
I said, and picked up the instrument. 

I was used to the rustic leisure of communications in 
those parts, and waited patiently. The girl did not; she 
stood twining her fingers together. At last the connexion 
was made: 

“Hullo,” I said, ‘is that the Plyton Police?” 

‘Plyton Police——’ an answering voice had begun 
when there was an interruption of steps on the gravel 
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path, followed by a heavy knocking at the door. I handed 


the instrument to the girl and went to the door. 

‘Don’t let them in,’ she said, and then gave her attention 
to the telephone. 

I hesitated. The rather peremptory knocking came 
again, One can’t just stand about, not letting people in; 
besides, to take a strange young lady hurriedly into one’s 
cottage, and immediately bolt the door against all 
comers... ° At the third knocking I opened up. 

The aspect of the man on my doorstep took me aback. 
Not his face—that was suitable enough in a young man 
of, say, twenty-five—it was his clothes. One is not pre- 
pared to encounter something that looks like a close- 
fitting skating suit, worn with a full-cut, hip-length, 
glass-buttoned jacket, certainly not on Dartmoor, at the 
end of the summer season. However, I pulled myself to- 
gether enough to ask what he wanted. He paid no atten- 
tion to thatas hestood looking over my shoulder at the girl. 

‘Tavia,’ he said. ‘Come here!’ 

She didn’t stop talking hurriedly into the telephone. 
The man stepped forward. 

‘Steady on!’ I said. ‘First, I’d like to know what all this 
is about.’ 

He looked at me squarely. 

‘You wouldn’t understand,’ he said, and raised his arm 
to push me out of the way. 

I have always felt that I would strongly dislike people 
who tell me that I don’t understand, and try to push me 
off my own threshold. I socked him hard in the stomach, 
and as he doubled up I pushed him outside and closed 
the door. 
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“They’re coming,’ said the girl’s voice behind me. “The 
police are coming.’ 

‘If you'd just tell me I began. But she pointed. 

‘Look out!—at the window,’ she said. 

I turned. There was another man outside, dressed 
similarly to the first who was still audibly wheezing on 
the doorstep. He was hesitating. I reached my twelve- 
bore off the wall, grabbed some cartridges from the 
drawer, and loaded it. Then I stood back, facing the door. 

‘Open it, and keep behind it,’ I told her. 

She obeyed, doubtfully. 

Outside, the second man was now bending solicitously 
over the first. A third man was coming up the path. They 
saw the gun, and we had a brief tableau. - 

“You there,’ I said. “You can either beat it quick, or 
stay and argue it out with the police. Which is it to be?’ 

‘But you don’t understand. It is most important——’ 
began one of them. 

‘All right. Then you can stay there and tell the police 
how important it is,’ I said, and nodded to the girl:to 
close the door again. 

We watched through the window as the two of them 
helped the winded man away. 


3 





* * * * * 


The police, when they arrived, were not amiable. They 
took down my description of the men reluctantly, and 
departed coolly. Meanwhile, there was the girl. 

She had told the police as little as she well could— 
simply that she had been pursued by three oddly dressed 
men and had appealed to me foi help. She had refused 
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their offer of a lift to Plyton in the police car, so here she 
still was. 

“Well, now,’ I suggested, “perhaps you'd like to explain 
to me just what seems to be going on?’ 

She sat quite still facing me with a long level look 
which had a tinge of—sadness?—disappointment?—well, 
unsatisfactoriness of some kind. For a moment I wondered 
if she were going to cry, but in a small voice she said: 

‘[ had your letter—-and now I’ve burned my boats.’ 

I sat down opposite to her. After fumbling a bit I 
found my cigarettes and lit one. 

“You—er—had my letter, and now you’ ve—er—burned 
your boats?’ I repeated. 

‘Yes,’ she said. Her eyes left mine and strayed round 
the room, not seeing much. 

‘And now you don’t even know me,’ she said. 

Whereupon the tears came, ‘fast. 

I sat there helplessly for a half-minute. Then I decided 
to go into the kitchen and put on the kettle while she 
had it out. All my female relatives have always regarded 
tea as the prime panacea, so I brought the pot and cups 
back with me when I returned. 

I found her recovered, sitting staring pensively at the 
unlit fire. I put a match to it. She watched it take light 
and burn, with the expression of a child who has just 
received a present. 

‘Lovely,’ she said, as though a fire were something 
completely novel. She looked all round the room again. 
‘Lovely,’ she repeated. 

“Would you like to pour?’ I suggested, but she shook 
her head, and watched me do it. 
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‘Tea,’ she said. “By a fireside!’ 

Which was true enough, but scarcely remarkable. 

‘I think it is about time we introduced ourselves,’ I 
suggested. ‘I am Gerald Lattery.’ 

‘Of course,’ she said, nodding. It was not to my mind 
an altogether appropriate reply, but she followed it up by: 
‘Iam Octavia Lattery—they usually call me Tavia.’ 

Tavia?—Something clinked in my mind, but did not 
quite chime. 

“We are related in some way?’ I asked her. 

“Yes—very distantly,’ she said, looking at me oddly. 
“Oh, dear,’ she added, ‘this is so difficult,’ and looked as if 
she were about to cry again. 

‘Tavia...? I repeated, trying to remember. “There’s 
something ...’ Then I had a sudden vision of an embar- 
rassed elderly gentleman. “Why, of course; now what 
was the name? Doctor—Doctor Bogey, or something?’ 

She suddenly sat quite still. 

‘Not—not Doctor Gobie?’ she suggested. 

‘Yes, that’s it. He asked me about somebody called 
Tavia. That would be you?’ 

‘He isn’t here?’ she said, looking round as if he might 
be hiding in a corner. 

I told her it would be about two years ago now. She 
relaxed. 

‘Silly old Uncle Donald. How like him! And naturally 
you'd have no idea what he was talking about?’ 

‘T’ve very little more now,’ I pointed out, ‘though I 
can understand how even an uncle might be agitated at 
losing you.’ 


“Yes. I’m afraid he will be—very,’ she said. 
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“Was: this was two years ago, I reminded her. 

‘Oh, of course you don’t really understand yet, do 

ou?’ 

‘Look,’ I told her. “One after another, people keep on 
telling me that I don’t understand. I know that already— 
it is about the only thing I do understand.’ 

"Yes. I'd better explain. Oh dear, where shall I begin?’ 
I let her ponder that, uninterrupted. Presently she said: 
‘Do you believe in predestination?’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ I told her. 

‘Oh—no, well perhaps it isn’t quite that, after all— 
more like a sort of affinity. You see, ever since I was quite 
tiny I remember thinking this was the most thrilling and 
wonderful age—and then, of course, it was the time in 
which the only famous person in our family lived. So I 
thought it was marvellous. Romantic, I suppose you’d 
call it.’ 

‘It depends whether you mean the thought or the 
age... I began, but she took no notice. — 

‘I used to picture the great fleets of funny little aircraft 
during the wars, and think how they were like David 
going out to hit Goliath, so tiny and brave. And there 
were the huge clumsy ships, wallowing slowly along, but 
getting there somehow in the end, and nobody minding 
how slow they were. And quaint black and white films; 
and horses in the streets; and shaky old internal com- 
bustion engines; and coal fires; and exciting bombings; 
and trains running on rails; and telephones with wires; 
and, oh, lots of things. And the things one could do! 
Fancy being at the first night of a new Shaw play, or a 
new Coward play, in a real theatre! Or getting a brand- 
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new T. S. Eliot, on publishing day. Or seeing the Queen 
drive by to open Parliament. A wonderful, thrilling 
time!’ 

‘Well, it’s nice to hear somebody think so,’ I said. ‘My 
own view of the age doesn’t quite——’ 

‘Ah, but that’s only to be expected. You haven’t any 
perspective on it, so you can’t appreciate it. It'd do you 
good to live in ours for a bit, and see how flat and stale’ 
and uniform everything is—so deadly, deadly dull.’ 

I boggled a little: “I don’t think I quite—er, live in your 
what? 

‘Century, of course. The Twenty-Second. Oh, of 
course, you don’t know. How silly of me.’ : 

I concentrated on pouring out some more tea. 

‘Oh dear, I knew this was going to be difficult,’ she re- 
marked. “Do you find it difficult?’ 

I said I did, rather. She went on with a dogged air: 

"Well, you see, feeling like that about it is why I took 
up history. I mean, I could really think myself into history 
—some of it. And then getting your letter on my birthday 
was really what made me take the mid Twentieth Century 
as my Special Period for my Honours Degree, and, of 
course, it made up my mind for me to go on and do 
postgraduate work.’ 

‘Er—my letter did all this?’ 

“Well, that was the only way, wasn’t it? I mean there 
simply wasn’t any other way I could have got near a 
history-machine except by working in a history labora- 
tory, was there? And even then I doubt whether I’d have 
had a chance to use it on my own if it hadn’t been Uncle 
Donald’s lab.’ 
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‘History-machine,’ I said, grasping a straw out of all 
this. “What is a history-machine?’ 

She looked puzzled. 

‘It’s well—a history-machine. You learn history with 
it.’ 

‘Not lucid,’ I said. “You might as well tell me you 
make history with it.’ 

‘Oh, no. One’s not supposed to do that. It’s a very 
serious offence.’ 

‘Oh,’ I said. I tried again: “About this letter——’ 

‘Well, I had to bring that in to explain about history, 
but you won't have written it yet, of course, so I expect 
you find it a bit confusing.’ 

‘Confusing,’ I told her, “is scarcely the word. Can’t we 
get hold of something concrete? This letter I’m supposed 
to have written, for instance. What was it about?’ 

She looked at me hard, and then away. A most surpris- 
ing blush swept up her face, and ran into her hair. She 
made herself look back at me again. I watched her eyes 
go shiny, and then pucker at the corners. She dropped 
her face suddenly into her hands. 

‘Oh, you don’t love me, you don’t,’ she wailed. ‘I wish 
I'd never come. I wish I was dead!’ 





* * * * * 


‘She sort of—snifted at me,’ said Tavia. 
“Well, she’s gone now, and my reputation with her,’ 
said. ‘An excellent worker, our Mrs. Toombs, but con- 
ventional. She’ll probably throw up the job.’ 
“Because I’m here? How silly!’ 
‘Perhaps your conventions are different.’ 
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‘But where else could I go? I’ve only a few shillings of 
your kind of money, and nobody to go to.’ 

‘Mrs. Toombs could scarcely know that.’ 

‘But we weren't, I mean we didn’t ——’ 

‘Night, and the figure two,’ I told her, ‘are plenty for 
our conventions. In fact, two is enough, anyway. You 
will recall that the animals simply went in two by two; 
their emotional relationships didn’t interest anyone. Two; 
and all is assumed.’ 

‘Oh, of course, I remember, there was no probative 
then—now, I mean. You have a sort of rigid, lucky-dip, 
take-it-or-leave-it system.’ 

‘There are other ways of expressing it, ili 
ostensibly at any rate, yes, I suppose.’ 

“Rather crude, these old customs, when one sees hea at 
close range—but fascinating,’ she remarked. Her eyesrested 
thoughtfully upon me for a second. “You——’ she began. 

‘You,’ I reminded her, ‘promised to give me a more 
explanatory explanation of all this than you achieved 
yesterday.’ 

“You didn’t believe me.’ 

‘The first wallop took my breath,’ I admitted, ‘but 
you've given me enough evidence since. Nobody could 
keep up an act like that.’ 

She frowned. 

‘I don’t think that’s very kind of you. I’ve studied the 
mid Twentieth very thoroughly. It was my Special Period.’ 

‘So you told me, but that doesn’t get me far. All his- 
torical scholars have Special Periods, but that doesn’t 
mean that they suddenly turn up in them.’ 

She stared at me. ‘But of course they do—licensed 
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historians. How else would they make close studies?’ 

“‘There’s too much of this ‘‘of course’”’ business,’ I told 
her. ‘I suggest we just begin at the beginning. Now this 
letter of mine—no, we'll skip the letter,’ I added hastily 
as I caught her expression. ‘Now you went to work in 
your uncle’s laboratory with something called a history- 
machine. What’s that—a kind of tape-recorder?” 

‘Good gracious, no. It’s a kind of cupboard thing you 
get into to go to times and places.’ 

‘Oh,’ I said. “You—you mean you can walk into it ir 
21something, and walk out into 19something?’ 

‘Or any other past time,’ she said, nodding. “But, of 
course, not anybody can do it. You have to be qualified 
and licensed and all that kind of thing. There are only six 
permitted history-machines in England, and only about 
a hundred in the whole world, and they’re very strict 
about them. 

“When the first ones were made they didn’t realize 
what trouble they might cause, but after a time historians 
began to check the trips made against the written records 
of the periods, and started to find funny things. There 
was Hero demonstrating a simple steam-turbine at 
Alexandria sometime 8.c.; and Archimedes using a kind 
of napalm at the siege of Syracuse; and Leonardo da Vinci 
drawing parachutes when there wasn’t anything to para- 
chute from; and Eric the Red discovering America in a 
sort of off-the-record way before Columbus got there; 
and Napoleon wondering about submarines; and lots of 
other suspicious things. So it was clear that some people 
had been careless when they used the machine, and had 


been causing chronoclasms.’ 
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‘Causing what?’ 

‘Chronoclasms—that’s when a thing goes and happens _ 
at the wrong time because somebody was careless, or 
talked rashly. 

‘Well, most of these things had happened without 
causing very much harm—as far as we can tell—though 
it is possible that the natural course of history was altered — 
several times, and people write very‘clever papers to, 
show how. But everybody saw that the results might be 
extremely dangerous. Just suppose that somebody had 
carelessly given Napoleon the idea of the internal com- 
bustion engine to add to the idea of the submarine; there’s 
no telling what would have happened. So they decided 
that tampering must be stopped at once, and all history- 
machines were forbidden except those licensed by the 
Historians’ Council.’ 

‘Just hold it a minute,’ I said. “Look, if a thing is done, 
it’s done. I mean, well, for example, I am here. I couldn’t 
suddenly cease to be; or to have been, if somebody were 
to go back and kill my grandfather when he was a boy.’ 

‘But you certainly couldn’t be here if they did, could 
you?’ she asked. “No, the fallacy that the past is unchange- 
able didn’t matter a bit as long as there was no means of | 
changing it, but once there was, and the fallacy of the idea 
was shown, we had to be very careful indeed. That’s what 
a historian has to worry about; the other side—just how it 
happens—we leave to the higher-mathematicians. 

‘Now, before you are allowed to use the history- 
machine you have to have special courses, tests, permits, 
and give solemn undertakings, and then do several years 
on probation before you get your licence to practise. Only 
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then are you allowed to visit and observe on your own. 
And that is all you may do, observe. The rule is very, 
very strict.’ 

I thought that over. ‘If it isn’t an unkind question— 
aren't you breaking rather a lot of these rules every 
minute?’ I suggested. 

‘Of course I am. That’s why they came after me,’ she 
said. 

“You'd have had your licence revoked, or something, 
if they’d caught you?” 

‘Good gracious. I could never qualify for a licence. r ve 
just sneaked my trips when the lab has been empty some- 
times. It being Uncle Donald’s lab made things easier 
because unless I was actually caught at the machine I could 
always pretend I was doing something special for him. 

‘I had to have the right clothes to come in, but I dared 
not go to the historians’ regular costume-makers, so I 
sketched some things in a museum and got them copied 
—they’ re all right, aren’t they?’ 

‘Very successful, and becoming, too,’ I assured her. 
‘Though there is a little something about the shoes.’ 

She looked down at her feet. “I was afraid so. I couldn’t 
find any of quite the right date,’ she admitted. “Well, 
then,’ she went on, ‘I was able to make a few short trial 
trips. They had to be short because duration is constant— 
that is, an hour here is the same as an hour there—and I 
couldn’t get the machine to myself for long at a time. But 
yesterday a man came into the lab just as I was getting 
back. When he saw these clothes he knew at once what 
I was doing, so the only thing I could do was to jump 
straight back into the machine—I’d never have had an- 
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other chance. And they came after me without even 
bothering to change.’ 

‘Do you think they'll come again?’ I asked her. 

‘T expect so. But theyll be wearing proper clothes for 
the period next time.’ 

“Are they likely to be desperate? I mean would they 
shoot, or anything like that?’ 

She shook her head. “Oh, no. That’d be a pretty bad 
chronoclasm—particularly if they happened to kill some- 
body.’ 

‘But you being here must be setting up a series of pretty 
resounding chronoclasms. Which would be worse?’ 

‘Oh, mine are all accounted for. I looked it up,’ she 
assured me, obscurely: “They'll be less worried about me 
when they’ve thought of looking it up, too.’ 

She paused briefly. Then, with an air of turning to a 
more interesting subject, she went on: 

“When people in your time get married they have to 
dress up in a special way for it, don’t they?’ 

The topic seemed to have a fascination for her. 

x  * x * x 

‘M’m, ‘mumbled Tavia. ‘I think I rather like Twentieth- 
Century marriage.’ 

‘It has risen higher in my own estimation, darling,’ I 
admitted. And indeed, I was quite surprised to find how 
much higher it had risen in the course of the last month 
OF so. 

‘Do Twentieth-Century marrieds — have one big 
bed, darling?’ she inquired. 

‘Invariably, darling,’ I assured her. 
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‘Funny,’ she said. ‘Not very hygienic, of course, but 
quite nice, all the same.’ 

We reflected on that. 

‘Darling, have you noticed she doesn’t sniff at me any 
more?’ she remarked. 

“We always cease to sniff on production of a certificate, 
darling,’ I explained. | 

Conversation pursued its desultory way on topics of 
personal, but limited, interest.for a while. Eventually it 
reached a point where I was saying: 

‘It begins to look as if we don’t need to worry any more 
about those men who were chasing you, darling. They’d 
have been back long before now if they had been as 
worried as you thought.’ 

She shook her head. 

“We'll have to go on being careful, but it is queer. 
Something to do with Uncle Donald, I expect. He’s not 
really mechanically minded, poor dear. Well, you can 
tell that by the way he set the machine two years wrong 
when he came to see you. But there’s nothing we can do 
except wait, and be careful.’ 

I went on reflecting. Presently: 

‘I shall have to get a job soon. That may make it diffi- 
cult to keep a watch for them,’ I told her. 

‘Job?’ she said. 

‘In spite of what they say, two can’t live as cheap as 
one. And wives hanker after certain standards, and ought 
to have them—within reason, of course. The little money 
I have won’t run to them.’ 

“You don’t need to worry about that, darling,’ Tavia 


assured me. “You can just invent something.’ 
i. 
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‘Me? Invent?” I exclaimed. 

"Yes. You're already fairly well up on radio, aren’t 
you?” 

“They put me on a few radar courses when I was in the 
R.A.B’ 

_ ‘Ah! The R.A.F.!’ she said, ecstatically. “To think that 
you actually fought in the Second Great War! Did you. 
know Monty and Ike and all those wonderful people?’ 

‘Not personally. Different arm of the Services,’ I said. 

“What a pity, everyone liked Ike. But about the other 
thing. All you have to do is to get some advanced radio 
and electronics books, and I'll show you what to invent.’ 

“You'll? Oh, I see. But do you think that would 
be quite ethical?’ I asked, doubtfully. 

‘T don’t see why not. After all, the things have got to 
be invented by somebody, or I couldn’t learn about them 
at school, could I?’ 

‘I~—er, I think I'll have to think a bit about that,’ I told 
her. 





* * * ¥ * 


It was, I suppose, coincidence that I should have men- 
tioned the lack of interruption that particular morning— 
at least, it may have been: I have become increasingly 
suspicious of coincidences since I first saw Tavia. At any 
rate, in the middle of that same morning Tavia, looking 
out of the window, said: 

‘Darling, there’s somebody waving from the trees over 
there.’ 

I went over to have a look, and sure enough IJ had a 
view of a stick with a white handkerchief tied to it, swing- 
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ing slowly from side to side. Through field-glasses I was 
able to distinguish the operator, an elderly man almost 
hidden in the bushes. I handed the glasses to Tavia. 

‘Oh, dear! Uncle Donald,’ she exclaimed. ‘I suppose 
we had better see him. He seems to be alone.’ 

I went outside, down to the end of my path, and waved 
him forward. Presently he emerged, carrying the stick 
and handkerchief, bannerwise. His voice reached me 
faintly: “Don’t shoot!’ 

I spread my hand wide to show that I was unarmed. 
Tavia came down the path and stood beside me. As he 
drew close, he transferred the stick to his left hand, lifted 
his hat with the other, and inclined his head politely. 

‘Ah, Sir Gerald! A pleasure to meet you again,’ he said. 

‘He isn’t Sir Gerald, Uncle. He’s Mr. Lattery,’ said 
Tavia. 

‘Dear me. Stupid of me. Mr. Lattery,’ he went on, ‘I 
am sure you'll be glad to hear that the wound was more 
uncomfortable than serious. Just a matter of the poor 
fellow having to lie on his front for a while.’ 

‘Poor fellow——?’ I repeated, blankly. 

‘The one you shot yesterday.’ 

‘I shot? 

‘Probably tomorrow or the next day,’ Tavia said, 
briskly. “Uncle, you really are dreadful with those set- 
tings, you know.’ 

‘l understand the principles well enough, my dear. It’s 
just the operation that I sometimes find a little confusing.’ 

‘Never mind. Now you are here you'd better come 
indoors,’ she told him. ‘And you can put that handker- 
chief away in your pocket,’ she added. 
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As he entered I saw him give a quick glance round the 
room, and nod to himself as if satisfied with the authen- 
ticity of its contents. We sat down. Tavia said: 

‘Just before we go any further, Uncle Donald, I think 
you ought to know that I am married to Gerald—Mr. 
Lattery.’ 

Dr. Gobie peered closely at her. 

“Married?” he repeated. “What for?’ 

‘Oh, dear,’ said Tavia. She explained patiently: ‘I am 
in love with him, and he’s in love with me, so I am his 
wife. It’s the way things happen here.’ 

‘Tch, tch!’ said Dr. Gobie, and shook his head. ‘Of 
course I am well aware of your sentimental penchant 
for the Twentieth Century and its ways, my dear, but 
surely it wasn’t quite necessary for you to—er—go 
native?” 

‘T like it, quite a lot,’ Tavia told him. 

“Young women will be romantic, I know. But have 
you thought of the trouble you will be causing Sir 
Ger-—er, Mr. Lattery?’ 

‘But I’m saving him trouble, Uncle Donald. They sniff 
at you here if you don’t get married, and I didn’t like | 
him being sniffed at.’ | 

‘I wasn’t thinking so much of while you're here, as of 
after you have left. They have a great many rules about 
presuming death, and proving desertion, and so on; most 
dilatory and complex. Meanwhile, he can’t marry anyone 
else.’ 

‘T’m sure he wouldn’t want to marry anyone else, would 
you, darling?’ she said to me. 

‘Certainly not,’ I protested. 
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‘You're quite sure of that, darling?’ 

‘Darling,’ I said, taking her hand, ‘if all the other 
women in the world...’ 

After a time Dr. Gobie recalled our attention with an 
apologetic cough. 

‘The real purpose of my visit,’ he explained, ‘is to per- 
suade my niece that she must come back, and at once. 
There is the greatest consternation and alarm throughout 
the faculty over this affair, and I am being held largely to 
blame. Our chief anxiety is to get her back before any 
serious damage is done. Any chronoclasm goes ringing 
unendingly down the ages—and at any moment a really 
scrious one may come of this escapade. It has put all of us 
into a highly nervous condition.’ 

‘I’m sorry about that, Uncle Donald—and about your 
getting the blame. But I am not coming back. I’m very 
happy here.’ 

‘But the possible chronoclasms, my dear. It keeps me 
awake at night thinking ——’ 

‘Uncle dear, they’d be nothing to the chronoclasms that 
would happen if I did come back just now. You must see 
that I simply can’t, and explain it to the others.’ 

‘Can’t——?’ he repeated. 

‘Now, if you look in the books you'll see that my 
husband—isn’t that a funny, ugly, old-fashioned word? 
I rather like it, though. It comes from two ancient Ice- 
landic roots—— 

“You were speaking about not coming back,’ Dr. Gobie 
reminded her. 

‘Oh, yes. Well, you'll see in the books that first he 
invented submarine radio communication, and then later 
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on he invented curved-beam transmission, which is what 
he got knighted for.’ 

Tm perfectly well aware of that, Tavia. I do not 
see—— 

“But, Uncle Donald, you must. How on earth can he 
possibly invent those things if I’m not here to show him 
how to do it? If you take me away now, they'll just not 
be invented, and then what will happen?’ 

Dr. Gobie stared at her steadily for some moments. 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes, I must admit that that point had 
not occurred to me,’ and sank deeply into thought for a 
while. 

‘Besides,’ Tavia added, ‘Gerald would hate me to go, 
wouldn’t you, darling?’ 

‘I——’ I began, but Dr. Gobie cut me short by standing 
up. 
“Yes,” he said. ‘I can see there will have to be a postpone- 
ment for a while. I shall put your point to them, but it 
will be only for a while.’ 

‘On his way to the door he paused. | 

‘Meanwhile, my dear, do be careful. These things are 
so delicate and complicated. I tremble to think of the 
complexities you might set up if you—well, say, if you 
were to do something irresponsible like becoming your 
own progenetrix.’ 

‘That is one thing I can’t do, Uncle Donald. I’m on the 
collateral branch.’ 

‘Oh, yes. Yes, that’s a very lucky thing. Then I'll say 
au revoir, my dear, and to you, too, Sir—er—Mr. Lattery. 
I trust that we may meet again—it has had its pleasant 
side to be here as more than a mere observer for once.’ 
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‘Uncle Donald, you’ve said a mouthful there,’ Tavia 
agreed. 

He shook his head reprovingly at her. 

‘I’m afraid you would never have got to. the top of the 
historical tree, my dear. You aren’t thorough enough. 
That phrase is early Twentieth Century, and, if I may say 
so, inelegant even then.’ 


* * * * * 


The expected shooting incident took place about a 
week later. Three men, dressed in quite convincing imita- 
tion of farmhands, made the approach. Tavia recognized 
one of them through the glasses. When I appeared, gun 
in hand, at the door they tried to make for cover. I 
peppered one at considerable range, and he ran on, 
limping. 

After that we were left unmolested. A little later we 
began to get down to the business of underwater radio— 
surprisingly simple, once the principle had been pointed 
out—and I filed my applications for patents. With that 
well in hand, we turned to the curved-beam transmission. 

Tavia hurried me along with that. She said: 

“You see, I don’t know how long we've got, darling. 
I’ve been trying to remember ever since I got here what 
the date was on your letter, and I can’t—even though I 
remember you underlined it. I know there’s a record that 
your first wife deserted you—‘deserted”, isn’t that a 
dreadful word to use: as if I would, my sweet—but it 
doesn’t say when. So I must get you properly briefed on 
this because there’d be the most frightful chronoclasm if 


you failed to invent it.’ 
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And then, instead of buckling down to it as her words 
suggested, she became pensive. 

‘As a matter of fact,’ she said, ‘I think there’s going to 
be a pretty bad chronoclasm anyway. You see, I’m going 
to have a baby.’ 

‘No!’ I exclaimed delightedly. 

“What do you mean, “no”? I am. And I’m worried. 
I don’t think it has ever happened to a travelling historian 
before. Uncle Donald would be terribly annoyed if he 
knew.’ 

‘To hell with Uncle Donald,’ I said. “And to hell with 
chronoclasms. We’re going to celebrate, darling.’ 

The weeks slid quickly by. My patents were granted 
provisionally. I got a good grip on the theory of curved- 
beam transmission. Everything was going nicely. We 
discussed the future: whether he was to be called Donald, 
or whether she was going to be called Alexandra. How 
soon the royalties would begin to come in so that we could 
make an offer for Bagford House. How funny it would 
feel at first to be addressed as Lady Lattery, and other 
allied themes... . 

And then came that December afternoon when I got 
back from discussing a modification with a manufacturer 
in London and found that she wasn’t there any more.... 

Not a note, not a last word. Just the open front door, 
and a chair overturned in the sitting-room. .. . 


Oh, Tavia, Daal dear. . 


3 — ee to: write. ie down because I still have an un- 
. at easy. feeling about the ethics of not being the inventor of 
“\ my inventions, and that there should be a straightening 
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out. Now that I have reached the end, I. perceive that 
‘straightening out’ is scarcely an appropriate description 
of it. In fact, I can foresee so much trouble attached to 
putting this forward as a conscientious reason for refusing 
a knighthood, that I think I shall say nothing, and just 
accept the knighthood when it comes. After all, when I 
consider a number of ‘inspired’ inventions that I can‘call 
to mind, I begin to wonder whether certain others have 
not done that before me. 

I have never pretended to understand the finer points 
of action and interaction comprehended in this matter, 
but I have a pressing sense that one action now on my 
part is basically necessary: not just to avoid dropping an 
almighty chronoclasm myself, but for fear that if I neglect 
it I may find that the whole thing never happened. So 
I must write a letter. 


~*~ * * * * 


First, the envelope: 
To my great, great grandniece, 
Miss Octavia Lattery. 
(To be opened by her on her 21st birthday, 
6 June 2136.) 
Then, the letter. Date it. Underline the date. 
My sweet, far-off, lovely Tavia, 
Oh, my darling... . 


From The Seeds of Time, 1956. 
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